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INTRODUCTION 
(to Thomas Paine) 


Here is the first Revolutionary of them all. Before Washmgton whispered of 
independence, Thomas Paine shouted for it. He shouted m his pamphlet 
Cmnmon Sense. More than half a milhon copies of Common Sense were 
printed and sold. In it, Fame demanded a declaration of independence from 
England, six months later, our Declaration of Independence was written and 
signed. Paine had a hand m its writmg. 

Paine could fight as well as write. He joined Washington’s army and on a 
bitter night of retreat, he wrote Cnsis / on a drumhead by a campfire. There 
was more fire in Crtsfs I than in a forest of blazing wood. Washington had 
it read to his pitiful army and they turned to whip the British at Trenton. 

Fame never stopped writing. He wrote another Crisis whenever he 
thought It necessary. He wrote letters to every important man in the coun- 
try, he reported the progress of the war, he rejoiced at victory. He was the 
one-man propaganda bureau of the American Revolution, and he didn’t 
sit m an office puttmg reports together, he fought battles and wrote what 
he saw and thought and what his comrades saw and felt. He put into printed 
words the things they wanted known, he was their voice and their gmde. 
He nourished Liberty with his breath and sweat. 

In peace, he went to England. There he worked on his iron bridge, his 
most important invention. He received a patent on it from the government 
of George III. But Liberty was being born in France, and Paine had to go 
there. 

He defended the French Revolution as he had defended the American. He 
wrote The Rights of Man, an answer to Burke’s verbal attacks on the idea 
of freedom. Paine’s logic levelled, if it did not convmce, the believers m the 
divine right of kings. Though Paine hated kings, he loved men, and when a 
man was no longer a kmg, Paine could find no enthusiasm for his decapita- 
tion. So the French terrorists imprisoned him. 

Paine wrote The Age of Reason, trying to free men from theocracy and 
superstition as he had freed them from monarchy and slavishness. Most 
people didn’t want to be freed, they considered Paine a destroyer of religion. 
Paine called himself a Deist. 

Paine returned to the United States on a government ship sent by his 
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friend Jefferson. He wrote endlessly. He had already said that negro slavery 
was vicious. He wrote of systems of government, the conduct of banks, free 
men’s ways of laying and collectmg taxes. He cried for old-age benefits, he 
pleaded for free education for the poor, he wanted pensions for ex-soldiers. 
He speculated on the causes of yellow fever, he defended the freedom of the 
press, he poured a flood of pohdcal articles into magazines and newspapers.’ 

He died m 1809, not greatly regarded by the new generation who did not 
know or had forgotten that he helped forge the hberty they enjoyed./ 
/Pobticians since Paine have charmed their constituents with his words 
and phrases, they have borrowed his ideas and used them for their own You 
will find here words which are the germ of the Monroe Doctrine and others 
which are the seed, first of the League of Nations, and now the United 
Nations Maybe in another two hundred years, we will use the rest of the 
ideas Paine left us.'If we do, he will be happy, he was all his life a lover 
of Liberty. 

Richard Emery Roberts. 



WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


O Woman' lovely Woman' 
Nature made thee to temper man, 
We had been Brutes without you. 

Otway. 


If we take a survey of ages and of countries, we shall find the women, 
almost— without exception— at all times and m all places, adored and op- 
pressed Man, who has never neglected an oppormmty of exerting his power, 
in paying homage to their beauty, has always availed himself of their weak- 
ness. He has been at once their tyrant and their slave. 

Nature herself, in forming beings so susceptible and tender, appears to 
have been more attentive to their charms than to their happiness. Continu- 
ally surrounded with griefs and fears, the women more than share all our 
miseries, and are besides subjected to ills which are peculiarly their own. 
They cannot be the means of life without exposing themselves to the loss of 
it, every revoluaon which they undergo, alters their health, and threatens 
their existence. Cruel distempers attack their beauty— and the hour which 
confirms their release from Aose is perhaps the most melancholy of their 
hves. It robs them of the most essential characteristic of their sex. They can 
then only hope for protection from the humihatmg claims of pity, or the 
feeble voice of gratitude 

Society, instead of alleviating their condition, is to them the source of new 
miseries. More than one half of the globe is covered with savages, and among 
all these people women are completely wretched. Man, in a state of barbarity, 
equally cruel and indolent, active by necessity, but naturally mclmed to re- 
pose, IS acquainted with little more than the physical effects of love, and, 
havmg none of those moral ideas which only can soften the empire of JForce, 
he is led to consider it as his supieme law, subjecting to his despotism those 
whom reason had made his equal, but whose imbecility betrayed them to his 
strength. “Nothing” (says Professor Miller, spealung of the women of bar- 
barous nations) “can exceed the dependence and subjecuon in which they 
are kept, or the toil and drudgery which they are obliged to undergo. The 
husband, when he is not engaged in some warhke exercise, mdulges himself 
in idleness, and devolves upon his wife the whole burden of his domestic 
affairs. He disdains to assist her m any of those servile employments. She 
sleeps m a different bed, and is seldom permitted to have any conversation 
or correspondence with him ” 

The women among the Indians of America are what the Helots were 
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among the Spartans, a vanquished people, obliged to toil for their conquerors. 
Hence on the banks of the Oroonoko, we have seen mothers slaying their 
daughters out of compassion, and smothering them in the hour of their birdi. 
They consider this barbarous pity as a virtue. 

“The men (says Commodore Byron, m his account of the inhabitants of South- 
America) exercise a most despotic authority over their wives, whom they consider 
in the same view they do any other part of their property, and dispose of them 
accordingly. Even their common treatment of them is cruel, for though the toil 
and hazard of procurmg food lies entirely on the women, yet they are not suffered 
to touch any part of it till the husband is satisfied, and then he assigns them their 
portion, wluch is generally very scanty, and such as he has not a stomach for hun- 
self” 

Among the nations of the East we find another kind of despotism and 
domimon prevail— the Seraglio, and the domestic servitude of woman, au- 
thorized by the manners and established by the laws. In Turkey, m Persia, 
in India, m Japan, and over the vast empire of Chma, one half of the human 
species is oppressed by the other. 

The excess of oppression in those countries springs from the excess of 
love. 

AH Asia is covered with prisoners, where beauty in bondage awaits the 
caprices of a master. The multitude of women there assembled have no will, 
no inclinations but his. Their triumphs are only for a moment, and their 
rivalry, their hate, and their animosities continue till death. There the lovely 
sex are obliged to repay even their servitude with the most tender affecuons; 
or, what is sull more mortifying, with the counterfeit of an affecnon, which 
they do not feel. There the most gloomy tyranny has subjected them to 
creatures, who, bemg of neither sex, are a dishonor to both. There, in 
short, their education tends only to debase them, their virtues are forced; 
their very pleasures are involuntary and joyless, and after an existence of a 
few years— nil the bloom of youth is over— their period of neglect com- 
mences, which is long and dreadful. In the temperate latitude where the 
chmates, giving less ardor to passion, leave more confidence in virtue, the 
women have not been deprived of their hberty, but a severe legislation has, 
at all nmes, kept them in a state of dependence. One while they were con- 
fined to their own apartments, and debarred at once from busmess and 
amusement, at other times, a tedious guardianship defrauded their hearts, and 
insulted their understandmgs. Affronted in one country by polygamy, 
which gives them their rivals for their inseparable companions; enslaved in 
another by mdissoluble ties, which often join the gentle to the rude, and 
sensibility to brutality. Even in countries where they may be esteemed most 
happy, constrained m their desires m the disposal of their goods, robbed of 
freedom of will by the laws, the slaves of opinion, which rules them with 
absolute sway, and construes the shghtest appearances into guilt, surrounded 
on all sides by judges, who are at once tyrants and their seducers, and who, 
after having prepared their faults, punish every lapse with dishonor— nay. 
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usurp the right of degradmg them on suspicion' Who does not feel for the 
tender sex^* Yet such, I am sorry to say, is the lot of woman over the whole 
earth. Man with regard to them, in all chmates, and in all ages, has been 
either an insensible husband or an oppressor, but they have someames 
experienced the cold and deliberate oppression of pride, and sometimes the 
violent and terrible tyranny of jealousy. When they are not beloved they 
are nothing; and, when they are, they are tormented. They have almost 
equal cause to be afraid of indifference and of love. Over three-quarters of 
the globe nature has placed them between contempt and misery. 

Even among people where beauty received the highest homage we find 
men who would deprive the sex of every kind of reputation. “The most 
virtuous woman,” says a celebrated Greek, “is she who is least talked of.” 
That morose man, while he imposes duties upon women, would deprive 
them of the sweets of public esteem, and in exacting virmes from them, 
would make it a crime to aspire at honor. 

If a woman were to defe^ the cause of her sex, she might address him 
in the following manner: 

“How great is your injustice^ If we have an equal right with you to virtue, 
why should we not have an equal right to praise? The public esteem ought to 
wait upon merit. Our duties are different from yours, but they are not there- 
fore less difficult to fulfil, or of less consequence to society- They are the 
fountains of your felicity, and the sweemess of life. We are wives and 
mothers. ’Tis we who form the union and the cordiality of families. ’Tis 
we who soften that savage rudeness which considers everything as due to 
force, and which would involve man with man in eternal war. We cultivate 
in you that humanity which makes you feel for the misfortunes of others, 
and our tears forewarn you of your own danger Nay, you cannot be 
ignorant that we have need of courage not less than you. More feeble in 
ourselves, we have perhaps more trials to encounter. Namre assails us with 
sorrow, law and custom press us with constramt, and sensibility and virme 
alarm us with their continual conflict. Sometimes also the name of citizen 
demands from us the tribute of fortitude. When you offer your blood to 
die State think that it is ours. In giving it our sons and our husbands we give 
more than ourselves. You can only die on the field of batde, but we have 
the misfortune to survive those whom we love most. Alas! while your 
ambitious vanity is unceasingly laboring to cover the earth with statues, with 
monuments, and with inscriptions to eternize, if possible, your names, and 
give yourselves an existence, when tins body is no more, why must we be 
condemned to live and to die unknown? Would that the grave and eternal 
forgetfulness should be our lot. Be not our tyrants in all. Permit our names 
to be sometimes pronounced beyond the narrow circle in which we live. 
Permit friendship, or at least love, to inscribe its emblem on the tomb where 
our ashes repose, and deny us not that public esteem which, after the esteem 
of one’s self, is the sweetest reward of well doing." 

All men, however, it must be owned, have not been equally unjust to their 
fair companions. In some countries public honors have been paid to women. 
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Art has erected them monuments. Eloquence has celebrated their virtues, 
and history has collected whatever could adorn their character. 


INDEPENDENCE- 1775 


When I reflect on the horrid cruelties exercised by Britain in the East 
Indies— How thousands perished by artificial famine— How religion and 
every manly principle of honor and honesty were sacrificed to luxury and 
pride— When I read of the wretched natives being blown away, for no 
other crime than because, sickened with the miserable scene, they refused 
to fight— When I reflect on these and a thousand instances of similar bar- 
barity, I firmly believe that the Almighty, in compassion to mankind, will 
curtail the power of Britain And when I reflect on the use she has made 
of the discovery of this new world— that the little paltry dignity of earthly 
kings has been set up in preference to the great cause of the King of kings 
—That instead of Christian examples to the Indians, she has basely tampered 
with their passions, imposed on their ignorance, and made them tools of 
treachery and murder— And when to these and many other melancholy 
reflections I add this sad remark, that ever since the discovery of America 
she has employed herself in the most horrid of all traffics, that of human 
flesh, unknown to the most savage nations, has yearly (without provoca- 
tion and in cold blood) ravaged the hapless shores of Africa, robbing it of 
its unoffending inhabitants to culnvate her stolen dominions in the West— 
When I reflect on these, I hesitate not for a moment to believe that the 
Almighty will finally separate America from Britain. Call it independence or 
what you will, if it is the cause of God and humanity it will go on. 

And when the Almighty shall have blest us, and made us a people depend- 
ent only upon Him, then may our first gradmde be shown by an act of 
continental legislation, which shall put a stop to the importation of negroes 
for sale, soften the hard fate of those already here, and in time procure their 
freedom. 


AFRICAN SLAVERY IN AMERICA 


To AMERICANS That some desperate wretches should be willing to steal and 
enslave men by violence and murder for pain, is rather lamentable than 
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strange. But that many civjhzed, nay. Christianized people should approve, 
and be concerned in the savage practice, is surprising, and still persist, though 
it has been so often proved contrary to the light of nature, to every principle 
of justice and humamty, and even good policy, by a succession of eminent 
men, and several late publications 

Our traders in men {an umiatural conmiodtty!) must know the wicked- 
ness of that Slave-Trade, if they attend to reasoning, or the dictates of their 
own hearts, and such as shun and stiffle all these, wilfully sacrifice con- 
science, and the character of integrity to that golden idol 

The managers of that trade themselves, and others, testify, that many of 
these African nations inhabit fertile countries, are industrious farmers, 
enjoy plenty, and lived quietly, averse to war, before the Europeans de- 
bauched them with Lquors, and bribing them against one another, and that 
these inoffensive people are brought mto slavery, by stealing them, tempt- 
ing kings to sell subjects, which they can have no right to do, and hiring 
one tribe to war against another, in order to catch prisoners By such 
wicked and inhuman ways the English are said to enslave towards one 
hundred thousand yearly; of which thirty thousand are supposed to die 
by barbarous treatment in the first year; besides all that are slain in the 
unnatural wars excited to take them So much innocent blood have the 
managers and supporters of this inhuman trade to answer for to the com- 
mon Lord of all' 

Many of these were not prisoners of war, and redeemed from savage 
conquerors, as some plead, and they who were such prisoners, the English, 
who promote the war for that very end, are the guilty authors of their being 
so; and if they were redeemed, as is alleged, they would owe nothing to the 
redeemer but what he paid for them 

They show as httle reason as conscience who put the matter by with 
saying— “Men, in some cases, are lawfully made slaves, and why may not 
these?” So men, in some cases, are lawfully put to death, deprived of their 
goods, without their consent, may any man, therefore, be treated so, with- 
out any conviction of desert'’ Nor is this plea mended by adding— “They 
are set forth to us as slaves, and we buy them without farther inquiry, let 
the sellers see to it.” Such men may as well join with a known band of 
robbers, buy their lU-got goods, and help on the trade, ignorance is no more 
pleadable in one case than the other, the sellers plainly own how they obtain 
them But none can lawfully buy without evidence that they are not 
concurring with men-stealers, and as the true owner has a right to reclaim 
his goods that were stolen, and sold; so the slave, who is proper owner of 
his freedom, has a right to reclaim it, however often sold 

Most shockmg of all is alleging the sacred scriptures to favor this wicked 
practice. One would have thought none but infidel cavillers would en- 
deavor to make them appear contrary to the plain dictates of namral light, 
and conscience, in a matter of common justice and humanity, which they 
cannot he. Such worthy men, as referred to before, judged otherways, Mr. 
Baxter declared, the slave-traders should be called devils, rather than Chris- 
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tians; tend that it ts a heinous crime to buy the^n. But some say, “the practice 
was permitted to the Jews.” To which may be rephed. 

r. The example of the Jews, in many things, may not be imitated by us; 
they had not only orders to cut off several nations altogether, but if they 
were obliged to war with others, and conquered them, to cut off every 
male; they were suffered to use polygamy and divorces, and other things 
utterly unlawful to us under clearer light. 

2. The plea is, in a great measure, false; they had no permission to catch 
and enslave people who never injured them. 

3. Such arguments ill become us, since the time of reformation came, 
under gospel light. All distinctions of nations, and privileges of one above 
others, are ceased, Christians are taught to accotmt all men their neighbors} 
and love their neighbors as themselves; and do to all men as they would be 
done by; to do good to all men; and man-stealing ts ranked with enormous 
crimes. Is the barbarous enslaving our inoffensive neighbors, and treating 
them like wild beasts subdued by force, reconcilable with all these divme 
precepts? Is this doing to them as we would desire they should do to us? 
If they could carry off and enslave some thousands of us, would we think 
it just’— One would almost wish they could for once; it might convmce 
more than reason, or the bible. 

As much in vam, perhaps, will they search ancient history for examples 
of the modern slave-trade. Too many nations enslaved the prisoners they 
took in war. But to go to nations with whom there is no war, who have no 
way provoked, without farther design of conquest, purely to catch inof- 
fensive people, hke wild beasts, for slaves, is an height of outrage agamst 
humanity and justice, that seems left by heathen nations to be practised by 
pretended Christians. How shameful are all attempts to color and excuse it! 

As these people are not convicted of forfeiting freedom, they have still 
3 natural, perfect right to it, and the governments whenever they come 
should, in justice set them free, and punish those who hold them in slavery. 

So monstrous is the making and keepmg them slaves at all, abstracted 
from the barbarous usage they suffer, and the many evils attendmg the 
practice; as selling husbands away from wives, children from parents, and 
from each other, in violation of sacred and natural ties; and opening the 
way for adulteries, incests, and many shocking consequences, for ml of 
which the guilty masters must answer to the final Judge. 

If the slavery of the parents be unjust, much more is their children’s, if 
the parents were justly slaves, yet the children are bom free; this is the 
natural, perfect right of all mankind; they are nothing but a just recompense 
to those who bring them up- And as much less is commonly spent on them 
than others, they have a right, in justice, to be proporoonably sooner free. 

Certainly one may, with as much reason and decency, plead for murder, 
robbery, lewdness, and barbarity, as for this practice. They are not more 
contrary to the natural dictates of conscience, and feelings of humanity; 
nay, they are all comprehended in it. 
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But the chief design of this paper is not to disprove it, which many have 
suflSaently done, but to entreat Americans to consider. 

1. With that consistency, or decency they complain so loudly of attempts 
to enslave them, while they hold so many hundred thousands in slavery, and 
annually enslave many thousands more, without any pretence of authority, 
or claim upon them^ 

2. How just, how suitable to our crime is the pumshment with which 
providence threatens us^ We have enslaved multitudes, and shed much 
innocent blood in doing it, and now are threatened with the same. And 
while other evils are confessed, and bewailed, why not this especially, and 
publicly, than which no other vice, if all others, has brought so much guilt 
on the land’ 

3. Whether, then, all ought not immediately to discontinue and renounce 
it, with grief and abhorrence’ Should not every society bear testimony 
against it, and account obstmate persisters in it bad men, enemies to their 
country, and exclude them from fellowship; as diey often do for much 
lesser faults’ 

4. The great question may be— What should be done with those who are 
enslaved already’ To turn the old and infirm free, would be injustice and 
cruelty, diey who enjoyed the labors of their better days should keep, and 
treat them humanely. As to the rest, let prudent men, with the assistance of 
legislatures, determine what is practicable for masters, and best for them. 
Perhaps some could give them lands upon reasonable rent, some, employing 
them in their labor still, might give them some reasonable allowances for it, 
so as all may have some property, and fruits of their labors at their own 
disposal, and be encouraged to industry, the family may live together, and 
enjoy the natural satisfaction of exercising relative affections and duties, 
with civil protection, and other advantages, like fellow men. Perhaps they 
might sometime form useful barrier setdements on the frontiers. Thus they 
may become interested in the public welfare, and assist in promoong it; 
instead of being dangerous, as now they are, should any enemy promise 
them a better condition. 

5. The past treatment of Africans must naturally fill them with abhorrence 
of Christians, lead them to think our religion would make them more in- 
human savages, if they embraced it, thus the gam of that trade has been 
pursued m opposition to the Redeemer’s cause, and the happiness of men. 
Are we not, therefore, bound in dut}’^ to him and to them to repair these 
injuries, as far as possible, by taking some proper measures to instruct, not 
orily the slaves here, but the Africans in their own countries’ Primitive 
Christians labored always to spread their divine religion; and this is equally 
our duty while there is an heathen nation. But what singular obligations are 
we under to these mjured people! 



COMMON SENSE 


Introduction 

Perhaps the sentiments contained in the following pages, are not yet suffi- 
ciently fashionable to procure them general favor, a long habit of not 
thinking a thing wrong, gives it a superficial appearance of bemg right, and 
raises at first a formidable outcry in defence of custom But the tumult soon 
subsides. Time makes more converts than reason. 

As a long and violent abuse of power is generally the means of calling the 
right of It in question, (and in matters too which might never have been 
thought of, had not the sufferers been aggravated into the inquiry,) and 
as the king of England hath undertaken in his own right, to support the 
Parliament m what he calls theirs, and as the good people of this country 
are grievously oppressed by the combination, they have an undoubted privi- 
lege to mquire mto the pretensions of both, and equally to reject the usurpa- 
tion of either. 

In the following sheets, the author has studiously avoided every thing 
which IS personal among ourselves. Compliments as well as censure to indi- 
viduals make no part thereof The wise and the worthy need not the 
triumph of a pamphlet, and those whose sentiments are injudicious or un- 
friendly wdl cease of themselves, unless too much pains is bestowed upon 
their conversions. 

The cause of America is in a great measure the cause of all mankind. Many 
circumstances have, and will arise, which are not local, but umversal, and 
through which the principles of all lovers of mankind are affected, and in 
the event of which their affections are interested. The laying a country 
desolate with fire and sword, declaring war against the natural rights of all 
mankind, and extirpating the defenders thereof from the face of the earth, 
IS the concern of every man to whom nature hath given the power of feeling 

On the Origin and Design or Government in General, With Concise 
Remarks on the English Constitution 

Some writers have so confounded society with government, as to leave httle 
or no disancQon between them; whereas they are not only different, but 
have different origins. Society is produced by our wants and government 
by our wickedness; the former promotes our happiness positively by unit- 
ing our affections, the latter negatively by restraming our vices. The one 
encourages intercourse, the other creates ffistincoons. The first is a patron, 
the last a punisher. 
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Society in every state is a blessing, but government, even in its best 
state, IS but a necessary evil, m its worst state an intolerable one: for when 
we suffer, or are exposed to the same miseries by a government, which we 
might expect in a country ’without government, our calamity is heightened 
by reflecang that we furnish the means by which we suffer. Government, 
like dress, is the badge of lost innocence, the palaces of kings are built upon 
the ruins of the bowers of paradise For were the impulses of conscience 
clear, uniform and irresistibly obeyed, man would need no other law-giver; 
but that not being the case, he finds it necessary to surrender up a part of 
his property to furnish means for the protection of the rest, and this he is 
induced to do by the same prudence which in every other case advises him, 
out of two evils to choose the least. Wherefore, security being the true 
design and end of government, it unanswerably follows that whatever form 
thereof appears most likely to ensure it to us, with the least expense and 
greatest benefit, is preferable to all others 

In order to gam a clear and just idea of the design and end of government, 
let us suppose a small number of persons settled in some sequestered part of 
the earth, unconnected with the rest, they will then represent the first peo- 
pling of any country, or of the world. In this state of natural hberty, society 
wdl be their first thought. A thousand motives will excite them thereto, the 
strength of one man is so unequal to his wants, and his mind so unfitted for 
perpetual solitude, that he is soon obliged to seek assistance and relief of 
another, who in his turn requires the same. Four or five umted would be 
able to raise a tolerable dwelling in the midst of a wilderness, but one man 
might labor out the common period of hfe without accomplishing any thing, 
when he had felled his timber he could not remove it, nor erect it after it 
was removed, hunger in the mean ame would urge him to quit his work, and 
every different want would call him a different way. Disease, nay even mis- 
fortune, would be death, for though neither might be mortal, yet either 
would disable him from living, and reduce him to a state m which he might 
rather be said to perish than to die. 

Thus necessity, hke a gravitating power, would soon form our newly 
arrived emigrants into society, die reciprocal blessings of which would 
supercede, and render the obligations of law and government unnecessary 
while they remained perfeedy just to each other, but as nothing but Heaven 
IS impregnable to vice, it will unavoidably happen that in proportion as they 
surmount the first difficulties of emigration, which bound them together in 
a common cause, they will begin to relax in their duty and attachment to 
each other and this remissness will point out the necessity of establishmg 
some form of government to supply the defect of moral virtue 

Some convenient tree will afford them a State House, under the branches 
of which the whole colony may assemble to deliberate on public matters 
It is more than probable that their first laws will have the title only of 
reflations and be enforced by no other* penalty than public disesteem. In 
this first parliament every man by natural right will have a seat. 

But as the colony increases, the public concerns will increase likewise. 
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and the distance at which the members may be separated, will render it too 
inconvenient for all of them to meet on every occasion as at first, when 
their number was small, their habitanons near, and the pubhc concerns few 
and trifling This will point out the convenience of tlieir consenung to leave 
the legislative part to be managed by a select number chosen from the whole 
body, who are supposed to have the same concerns at stake which those have 
who appointed them, and who will act in the same manner as the whole 
body would act were they present. If the colony continue increasing, it will 
become necessary to augment the number of representaaves, and that the 
interest of every pait of the colony may be attended to, it will be found 
best to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part sending its proper 
number- and that the elected might never form to themselves an interest 
separate from the electors, prudence wiU point out the propriety of having 
elections often, because as the elected might by that means return and muc 
again with the general body of the electors in a few months, their fidehty 
to the public will be secured by the prudent reflection of not making a rod 
for themselves And as this frequent interchange will establish a common 
interest with every part of the community, they will mutually and naturally 
support each other, and on this, (not on the unmeamng name of king,) 
depends the strength of government, and the happiness of the governed 

Here then is the origin and rise of government, namely, a mode rendered 
necessary by the inability of moral virtue to govern the world, here too is 
the design and end of government, viz. freedom and security. And how- 
ever our eyes may be dazzled with show, or our ears deceived by sound, 
however prejudice may warp our wills, or interest darken our understand- 
ing, the sunple voice of nature and reason will say, ’tis right 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a principle in nature 
which no art can overturn, viz. that the more simple any thing is, the less 
liable it is to be disordered, and the easier repaired when disordered, and 
with this maxim in vicw I offer a few remarks on the so much boasted 
Constitution of England That it was noble for the dark and slavish times 
in which It was erected, is granted. When the world was overrun with 
tyranny the least remove therefrom was a glorious rescue. But that it is im- 
perfect, subject to convulsions, and incapable of producing what it seems 
to promise, is easily demonstrated 

Absolute governments, (though the disgrace of human nature) have this 
advantage with them, they are simple; if the people suffer, they know the 
head from which their suffering sprmgs, know likewise the remedy, and 
are not bewildered by a variety of causes and cures But the Constitution 
of England is so exceedingly complex, that the nation may suffer for years 
together without being able to discover in which part the fault lies, some 
wdl say in one and some in another, and every pohtical physician wiU advise 
a different medicine. 

I know it IS diflicult to get over local or long standing prejudices, yet if 
we will suffer ourselves to examme the component parts of the English Con- 
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sdtudon, we shall find them to be the base remains of two ancient tyrannies, 
compounded with some new Repubhcan materials. 

Fim.— The remains of monarchical tyranny in the person of the king. 

Secondly.— Th& remains of aristocratical tyranny in the persons of the 
peers. 

Thirdly.— The new Republican materials, in the persons of the Commons, 
on whose virtue depends the freedom of England. 

The two first, by being hereditary, are independent of the people; where- 
fore in a constitutional sense they contribute nothing towards the freedom 
of the State 

To say that the Constitution of England is an union of three powers, 
reciprocally checking each other, is farcical; either the words have no mean- 
ing, or they are flat contradictions. 

To say that the Commons is a check upon the king, presupposes two 
things. 

Firrt.— That the king is not to be trusted without being looked after; or 
in other words, that a thirst for absolute power is the natural disease of 
monarchy. 

Secondly. -nhax. the Commons, by being appointed for that purpose, are 
either wiser or more worthy of confidence than the crown. 

But as the same constitution which gives the Commons a power to check 
the king by withholding the supplies, gives afterwards the kmg a power to 
check the Commons, by empowering him to reject their other bills; it again 
supposes that the king is wiser than those whom it has already supposed to 
be wiser than him. A mere absurdity' 

There is something exceedingly ridiculous in the composition of mon- 
archy, it first excludes a man from the means of information, yet empowers 
him to act m cases where the highest judgment is required. The state of a 
kmg shuts him from the world, yet the business of a king requires him to 
know It thoroughly; wherefore the different parts, by unnaturally opposing 
and destroying each other, prove the whole character to be absurd and 
useless. 

Some writers have explained the English Constitution thus- the king, say 
they, IS one, the people another, the peers are a house in behalf of the king, 
the Commons in behalf of the people, but tlus hath all the distmcnons of 
a house divided against itself, and though the expressions be pleasantly ar- 
ranged, yet when examined they appear idle and ambiguous, and it will 
always happen, that the mcest construction that words are capable of, when 
applied to the description of somethmg which either cannot exist, or is too 
incomprehensible to be within the compass of description, will be words of 
sound only, and though they may amuse the ear, they cannot inform the 
mind: for this explanation includes a previous question, viz. how cmie the 
king by a power which the people are afraid to trust, and always obliged 
to checks Such a power could not be the gift of a wise people, neither can 
any power, which needs checking, be from God, yet the provision which 
the Constitution makes supposes such a power to exist. 
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But the provision is unequal to the task, the means either cannot or will 
not accomplish the end, and the whole affair is a Felo de se. for as the 
greater weight will always carry up the less, and as all the wheels of a 
machine are put in motion by one, it only remains to know which power 
in the constitution has the most weight, for that will govern and though 
the others, or a part of them, may clog, or, as the phrase is, check the 
rapidity of its moaon, yet so long as they cannot stop it, their endeavours 
wdl be ineffectual. The first moving power will at last have its way, and 
what it wants in speed is supphed by time. ' 

That the crown is this overbearing part m the English Constitution needs 
not be mentioned, and that it derives its whole consequence merely from 
being the giver of places and pensions is self-evident, wherefore, though 
we have been wise enough to shut and lock a door against absolute Mon- 
archy, we at the same time have been foohsh enough to put the crown in 
possession of the key. 

The prejudice of Englishmen, in favor of their own government, by king, 
lords and Commons, arises as much or more from national pride than reason. 
Individuals are undoubtedly safer in England than in some other countries: 
but the will of the king is as much the law of the land in Britain as in France, 
with this difference, that mstead of proceedmg directly from his mouth, it 
is handed to the people under the formidable shape of an act of Parliament. 
For the fate of Charles the First hath only made kings more subtle—not 
more just. 

Wherefoie, laymg aside all nauonal pnde and prejudice in favor of modes 
and forms, the plain truth is that « is 'wholly owing to the constitution of 
the people, and not to the constitution of the government that the crown is 
not as oppressive in England as in Turkey. 

An inquiry into the constitutional errors in the English form of govern- 
ment, is at this time highly necessary, for as we are never in a proper con- 
dition of doing justice to others, while we continue under the influence of 
some leading partiality, so neither are we capable of doing it to ourselves 
while we remain fettered by any obstinate prejudice. And as a man who is 
attached to a prostitute is unfitted to choose or judge of a wife, so any 
prepossession in favor of a rotten constitution of government will disable 
us from discerning a good one. 

Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succession 

Mankind being originally equals in the order of creation, the equality could 
only be destroyed by some subsequent circumstance the distinctions of rich 
and poor may in a great measure be accounted for, and that without 
having recourse to the harsh ill-sounding names of oppression and avarice. 
Oppression is often the consequence, but seldom or never the means of 
riches, and though avarice will preserve a man from being necessitously 
poor, it generally makes him too timorous to be wealthy. 

But there is another and greater distinction for which no truly natural or 
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religious reason can be assigned, and that is the distinction of men into kings 
and SUBJECTS. Male and female are the distinctions of nature, good and bad 
the distmctions of heaven, but how a race of men came into the world 
so exalted above the rest, and distinguished like some new species, is worth 
mquinng into, and whether they are the means of happiness or of misery 
to manl^d. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the scripture chronology 
there were no kings, the consequence of which was, there were no wars, 
it IS the pride of kings which throws mankind into confusion. Holland, 
without a king hath enjoyed more peace for this last century than any pf 
the monarchical governments in Europe. Antiquity favors the same remark; 
for the quiet and rural lives of the first Patriarchs have a happy something 
in them, which vanishes when we come to the history of Jewish royalty. 

Government by kings -w as first introduced into the world by the heathens, 
from whom the children of Israel copied the custom. It was the most pros- 
perous invention the devil ever set on foot for the promotion of idolatry. 
The heathens paid divine honors to tlieir deceased kings, and the Christian 
world has improved on the plan by domg the same to their living ones. How 
impious IS the title of sacred majesty applied to a worm, who in the midst 
of his splendor is crumbling into dust' 

As the exalting one man so greatly above the rest cannot be justified on 
the equal rights of nature, so neither can it be defended on the authority 
of scripture, for the will of the Almighty as declared by Gideon, and the 
prophet Samuel, expressly disapproves of government by kings All anti- 
monarchical parts of scripture, have been very smoothly glossed over in 
monarchical governments, but they undoubtedly merit the attention of coun- 
tries which have their governments yet to form. Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesai’s, is the scripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no 
support of monarchical government, for the Jews at that time were with- 
out a king, and in a state of vassalage to the Romans. 

Near three thousand years passed away, from the Mosaic account of the 
creation, tdl the Jews under a national delusion requested a king Till then 
their form of government (except in extraordinary cases where the Al- 
mighty interposed) was a kind of Republic, administered by a judge and 
the elders of the tribes. Kmgs they had none, and it was held sinful to 
acknowledge any bemg under that title but the Lord of Hosts And when 
a man seriously reflects on the idolatrous homage which is paid to the 
persons of kmgs, he need not wonder tliat the Almighty, ever jealous of his 
honor, should disapprove a form of government which so impiously invades 
the preroganve of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked in scripture as one of the sins of the Jews, for which 
a curse in reserve is denounced against them. The history of that transaction 
is worth attending to 

The children of Israel being oppressed by the Midianites, Gideon marched 
, against them with a small army, and victory through the divine interposition 
decided in his favor. The Jews, elate with success, and attributing it to the 
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generalship of Gideon, proposed making him a king, saying, Rule thou over 
us, thou and thy son, and thy son's son. Here was tcmptanon in its fullest 
extent, not a kingdom only, but an hereditary one; but Gideon m the piety 
of his soul rephed, 7 vjtll not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over 
you. THE LORD SHALL RULE OVER YOU. Words need not be more exphcit; 
Gideon doth not decline the honor, but denieth their right to give it, neither 
doth he comphment them with invented declarations of his thanks, but in 
the positive style of a prophet charges them with disaffection to their proper 
Sovereign, the Kmg of Heaven 

About one hundred and thirty years after this, they fell again into the 
same error. The hankering which the Jews had for the idolatrous customs 
of the heathens, is somethmg exceedingly unaccountable, but so it was, that 
laving hold of the misconduct of Samuel’s two sons, who were intrusted 
with some secular concerns, they came in an abrupt and clamorous manner 
to Samuel, saying. Behold thou art old, and thy sons walk not tn thy ways, 
now make us a kmg to judge us like all the other nations. And here we can- 
not but observe that their motives were bad, viz. that they might be like 
unto other nations, i. e. the heathens, whereas theur true glory lay in being 
as much unlike diem as possible. But the thing displeased Samuel when they 
said, give us a king to judge us; and Samuel prayed unto the Lord, and the 
Lord said unto Samuel, hearken unto the voice of the people tn all that they 
say unto thee, for they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, 
THAT I SHOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM. According to all the works which they 
have done since the day that 1 brought them up out of Egypt even unto this 
day, wherewith they have forsaken me, and served other Gods: so do they 
also unto thee. Now therefore hearken unto their voice, howbeit, protest 
solemnly unto them and show them the manner of the king that shall reign 
over them, i. e. not of any parucular king, but the general manner of the 
kings of die earth whom Israel was so eagerly copying after. And notwith- 
standing the great distance of time and difference of manners, the character 
is still in fashion. And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people, 
that asked of him a king. And he said. This shall be the manner of the king 
that shall reign over you. He will take your sons and appoint them for him- 
self for hts chariots and to be his horsemen, and some shall run before his 
chariots (this description agrees with the present mode of impressmg men) 
and he will appoint him captains over thousands and captains over fifties, 
will set them to ear his ground and to reap his harvest, and to make his instru- 
ments of war, and instruments of hts chariots. And he will take your daugh- 
ters to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers (this describes 
the expense and luxury as well as the oppression of kings) and he will take 
your fields and your vineyards, and your olive yards, even the best of them, 
and give them to hts servants. And he will take the tenth of your seed, and 
of your vineyards, and give them to hts officers and to his servants (by which 
we see that bnbery, corruption, and favouritism, are the standing vices of 
kings) and he will take the tetith of your men servants, and your maid serv- 
ants, and your goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his 
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work: and he will take the tenth of your sheep, and ye shall be his servants, 
and ye shall cry out tn that day because of your king which ye shall have 
chosen, and the lord will not hear you in that day. This accounts for 
the continuation of monarchy, neither do the characters of the few good 
kings which have lived since, either sanctify the ode, or blot out the sinful- 
ness of the origin, the high encomium given of David takes no notice of 
him officially as a king, but only as a mm after God’s own heart. Neverthe- 
less the people refused to obey the voice of Samuel, and they said. Nay but 
we will have a king over us, that we may be like all the nations, and that our 
king may judge us, and go out before us and fight our battles. Samuel con- 
tinued to reason with them but to no purpose; he set before them their 
ingratitude, but all would not avad; and seeing them fully bent on their 
folly, he cried out, 7 will call unto the Lord, and he shall send thunder and 
ram (which was then a punishment, bemg in the time of wheat harve.st) 
that ye may perceive and see that your wickedness is great which ye have 
done in the sight of the Lord, in asking you a king. So Samuel called unto 
the Lord, and the Lord sent thunder and ram that day, and all the people 
greatly feared the Lord md Samuel. And all the people said unto Samuel, 
Pray for thy servants unto the Lord thy God that we die not, for we have 
ADDED UNTO OUR SINS THIS EVIL, TO ASK A KING. These portions of scripture 
are direct and positive They admit of no equivocal construction That the 
Almighty hath here entered his protest against monarchical government is 
true, or the scripture is false. And a man hath good reason to beheve that 
there is as much of kingcraft as priestcraft m withholding the scripture 
from the public in popish countries. For monarchy in every instance is the 
popery of government. 

To die evil of monarchy we have added that of hereditary succession, 
and as the first is a degradation and lessening of ourselves, so the second, 
claimed as a matter of right, is an insult and imposioon on posterity. For all 
men being originally equals, no one by birth could have a right to set up 
his own family in perpetual preference to all others for ever, and though 
himself might deserve some decent degree of honors of his cotemporaries, 
yet his descendants might be far too unworthy to inherit them. One of 
the strongest natural proofs of the folly of hereditary right m kings, is that 
nature disapproves it, otherwise she would not so frequently turn it into 
ridicule, by giving mankind an a^s for a lion. 

Secondly, as no man at first could possess any other public honors than 
were bestowed upon him, so the givers of those honors could have no power 
to give away the right of posterity, and though they might say “We choose 
you for our head,” they could not without manifest injustice to their chil- 
dren say “that your children and your children’s children shall reign over 
ours for ever.” Because such an unwise, unjust, unnamral compact might 
(perhaps) m the next succession put them under the government of a rogue 
or a fool. Most wise men in their private sentiments have ever treated 
hereditary right with contempt; yet it is one of those evils which when once 
established is not easily removed many submit from fear, others from 
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superstition, and the more powerful part shares with the king the plunder 
of the rest. 

This IS supposing the present race of kings m the world to have had an 
honorable origin whereas it is more than probable, that, could we take off 
the dark covering of antiquity and trace them to their first rise, we should 
find the first of them nothing better than the principal rufiian of some rest- 
less gang, whose savage manners or pre-eminence in subolty obtained him 
the title of chief among plunderers: and who by increasing in power and 
extending his depredations, overawed the quiet and defenceless to purchase 
their safety by frequent contributions. Yet his electors could have no idea 
of giving hereditary right to his descendants, because such a perpetual 
exclusion of themselves was mcompatible with the free and unrestrained 
principles they professed to live by. Wherefore, hereditary succession in the 
early ages of monarchy could not take place as a matter of claim, but as 
something casual or complemental, but as few or no records were extant in 
those days, and traditionary history stuff’d with fables, it was very easy, 
after the lapse of a few generations, to trump up some superstitious tale 
convemently timed, Mahomet-hke, to cram hereditary right down the 
throats of the vulgar. Perhaps the disorders which threatened, or seemed to 
threaten, on the decease of a leader and the choice of a new one (for elec- 
nons among ruffians could not be very orderly) induced many at first to 
favour hereditary pretensions, by which means it happened, as it hath hap- 
pened since, that what at first was submitted to as a convenience was after- 
wards claimed as a right 

England since the conquest hath known some few good monarchs, but 
groaned beneath a much larger number of bad ones, yet no man m his senses 
can say that their claim under William the Conqueror is a very honorable 
one A French bastard landing with an armed banditti and estabhshing him- 
self king of England against the consent of the natives, is in plain terms a 
very paltry rascally original. It certainly hath no divinity in it However 
It is needless to spend much time in exposing the folly of hereditary right, 
if there are any so weak as to believe it, let them promiscuously worship 
the ass and the lion, and welcome. I shall neither copy their humility, nor 
disturb their devouon 

Yet I should be glad to ask how they suppose kings came at first? The 
question admits but of three answers, viz. either by lor, by election, or by 
usurpation If the first king was taken by lot, it establishes a precedent for the 
next, which excludes hereditary succession. Saul was by lot, yet the succes- 
sion was not hereditary, neither does it appear from that transaction that 
there was any intention it ever should. If the first king of any country was 
by election, that likewise establishes a precedent for the next, for to say, 
that the right of all future generations is taken away, by the act of the first 
electors, in their choice not only of a king but of a family of kings for ever, 
hath no parallel in or out of scripture but the doctrine of original sin, which 
supposes the free will of all men lost in Adam; and from such comparison, 
and it will admit of no other, hereditary succession can derive no glory. 
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For as in Adam all smned, and as m the first electors all men obeyed; as in 
the one all mankind were subjected to Satan, and in the other to sovereignty; 
as our innocence was lost m the first, and our authority in the last, and as 
both disable us from reassuming some former state and privilege, it unan- 
swerably follows that origmal sin and hereditary succession are parallels. 
Dishonorable rank' inglorious connection' yet the most subtle sophist can- 
not produce a juster simile. 

As to usurpation, no man will be so hardy as to defend it, and that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was an usurper is a fact not to be contradicted. The 
plain truth is, that the antiquity of English monarchy will not bear looking 
mio. 

But it is not so much the absurdity as the evil of hereditary succession 
which concerns mankind. Did it msure a race of good and wise men it 
would have the seal of divine authority, but as it opens a door to the foolish, 
the wicked, and the improper, it has in it the namre of oppression. Men 
who look upon themselves bom to reign, and others to obey, soon grow 
insolent. Selected from the rest of mankind, their minds are early poisoned 
by importance; and the world they act in differs so materially from the 
world at large, that they have but little opportunity of knowing its true inter- 
ests, and when they succeed to the government are frequently the most 
ignorant and unfit of any throughout Ae dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary succession is, that the throne is 
subject to be possessed by a minor at any age; all which time the regency 
acting under die cover of a king have every opportumty and inducement 
to betray their trust. The same national misfortune happens when a king 
worn out with age and infirmity enters the last stage of human weakness. 
In both these cases the public becomes a prey to every miscreant who can 
tamper successfully with the follies either of age or infancy. 

The most plausible plea which hath ever been offered m favor of heredi- 
tary succession is, that it preserves a naoon from civil wars, and were this 
true, it would be weighty, whereas it is the most barefaced falsity ever 
imposed upon mankind. The whole history of England disowns the fact. 
Thirty kings and two minors have reigned in that distracted kingdom smce 
the conquest, in w’hich time there has been (including the revolution) no 
less than eight civil wars and nineteen rebellions. Wherefore instead of 
making for peace, it makes against it, and destroys the very foundadon it 
seems to stand upon. 

, The contest for monarchy and succession, between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, laid England in a scene of blood for many years. Twelve 
pitched battles besides slnrnushes and sieges were fought between Henry and 
Edward. Twice was Henry prisoner to Edward, who in his turn was pris- 
oner to Henry And so uncertain is the fate of war and the temper of a 
nadon, when notlung but personal matters are the ground of a quarrel, that 
Henry was taken in triumph from a prison to a palace, and Edward obhged 
to fly from a palace to a foreign land, yet, as sudden transitions of temper 
are seldom lasdnp-, Henry in his turn was driven from the throne, and 
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Edward re-called to succeed him. The Parliament always following the 
strongest side. 

This contest began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and was not entirely 
extinguished till Henry the Seventh, in whom the famihes were umted. 
Including a period of 67 years, viz. from 1422 to 1489 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid (not this or that kingdom 
only) but the world in blood and ashes. ’Tis a form of government which 
the word of God bears testimony against, and blood will attend it. 

If we inquire into the business of a kmg, we shall find that in some coun- 
tries they may have none; and after sauntering away their hves w’ithout 
pleasure to themselves or advantage to the nation, withdraw from the scene, 
and leave their successors to tread the same idle round. In absolute mon- 
archies the whole weight of business civil and military lies on the king, the 
children of Israel in their request for a king urged this plea, “that he may 
judge us, and go out before us and fight our battles.” But m countries where 
he IS neither a judge nor a general, as m England, a man would be puzzled 
to know what ts his busmess. 

The nearer any government approaches to a Repubhc, the less business 
there is for a king. It is somewhat difficult to find a proper name for the 
government of England. Sir William Meredith calls it a Republic, but m its 
present state it is unworthy of the name, because the corrupt influence of 
the crown, by having all the places in its disposal, hath so effectually swal- 
lowed up the power, and eaten out the virme of the House of Commons 
(the repubhcan part in the Consatution) that the government of England 
is nearly as monarchical as that of France or Spam. Men fall out with names 
without understandmg them. For ’tis the republican and not the monarchical 
part of the Constitution of England which Enghshmen glory m, viz. the 
hberty of choosing an House of Commons from out of their own body— 
and It is easy to see that when repubhcan virtues fail, slavery ensues. Why is 
the Constitution of England sickly, but because monarchy hath poisoned 
the Republic; the crown has engrossed the Commons. 

In England a kmg hath htde more to do than to make war and givq away 
places; which, in plain terms, is to empoverish the nation and set it together 
by the ears. A pretty business mdeed for a man to be allowed eight hundred 
thousand sterling a year for, and worshipped into the bargain' Of more 
worth is one honest man to society, and m the sight of God, than all the 
crowned ruffians that ever hved. 

Thoughts on the Present State of American Affairs 

In the following pages I offer nothing more than simple facts, plain argu- 
ments, and common sense and have no other preliminaries to settle with 
the reader, than that he will divest himself of prejudice and prepossession, 
and suffer his reason and his feehngs to determine for themselves* that he 
will put on, or rather that he will not put off, the true character of a man, 
and generously enlarge his views beyond the present day. 
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Volumes have been written on the subject of the struggle between Eng- 
land and America. Men of aU ranks have embarked in the controversy, from 
different motives, and with various designs, but all have been ineffectual, 
and the period of debate is closed. Arms as the last resource decide the 
contest; the appeal was the choice of the king, and the continent has 
accepted the challenge. 

It hath been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who though an able minister 
was not without his faults) that on his being attacked in the House of Com- 
mons on the score that his measures were only of a temporary kind, replied, 
“'they will last my time” Should a thought so fatal and unmanly possess the 
colonies in the present contest, the name of ancestors wiU be remembered 
by future generations with detestation. 

The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. Tis not the affair of a 
city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, but of a continent— of at least one 
eighth part of the habitable globe. Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or 
an age, posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and will be more or 
less affected even to the end of time, by the proceedings now. Now is the 
seed-time of continental union, faith and honor. The least fracture now will 
be hke a name engraved with the point of a pin on the tender rind of a 
young oak, the wound would enlarge with the tree, and posterity read it in 
full grown characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new sera for politics is 
struck— a new method of thinkings has arisen. All plans, proposals, &c. prior 
to the nineteenth of April, i. e. to the commencement or hostilities, are like 
the a lm a nacks of the last year, which though proper then, are superceded 
and useless now. Whatever was advanced by the advocates on either side 
of the quesnon then, terminated in one and the same point, viz. a union 
with Great Britam, the only difference between the parties was the method 
of effecting it, the one proposing force, the other friendship, but it has so 
far happened that the first has failed, and the second has withdrawn her 
influence. 

As much has been said of the advantages of reconciliation, wliich, like an 
agreeable dream, has passed away and left us as we were, it is but right that 
we should examme the contrary side of the argument, and mquire into some 
of the many material injuries which these colonies sustam, and always will 
sustain, by being connected with and dependant on Great Britam. To ex- 
amine that connection and dependance, on the principles of nature and 
common sense, to see what we have to trust to, if separated, and what we 
are to expect, if dependant. 

I have heard it asserted by some, that as America has flourished under her 
former connection with Great Britam, the same connecnon is necessary 
towards her future happiness, and will always have the same effect. Nothing 
can be more fallacious than this land of areument. We may as well assert 
that because a child has thrived upon miflOthat it is never to have meat, or 
that the first twenty years of our lives is to become a precedent for the next 
twenty. But even this is admitting mote than is true, for I answer roundly. 
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that America would have flourished as much, and probably much more, had 
no European power taken any notice of her The commerce by which she 
hath enriched herself are the necessaries of life, and will always have a 
market while eating is the custom of Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she hath engrossed us is true, 
and defended the continent at our expense as well as her own, is admitted, 
and she would have defended Turkey from the same motive, viz. for the sake 
of trade and dominion. 

Alas' we have been long led away by ancient prejudices and made large 
sacrifices to superstition. We have boasted the protection of Great Britain, 
without considering, that her monve was interest not attaclmient; and that 
she did not protect us from our enemies on our account; but from her ene- 
mies on her ovm account, from those who had no quarrel with us on any other 
account, and who will always be our enemies on the same account Let 
Britain waive her pretensions to the contment, or the continent throw off 
the dependance, and we should be at peace with France and Spain, were they 
at war with Britain. The miseries of Hanover’s last war ought to warn us 
against connections. 

It hath lately been asserted in Parliament, that the colonies have no rela- 
tion to each other but through the parent country, t.e. that Pennsylvama 
and the Jerseys, and so on for the rest, are sister colonies by the way of 
England, this is certainly a very roundabout way of provmg relationship, 
but It is the nearest and only true way of proving ennuty (or enemyship, 
if I may so call it). France and Spain never were, nor perhaps ever will be, 
our enemies as Americans, but as our being the subjects of Great Britain. 

But Britain is the parent country, say some. Then the more shame upon 
her conduct. Even brutes do not devour their young, nor savages make war 
upon their famihes, wherefore, the assertion, if true, turns to her reproach; 
but It happens not to be true, or only partly so, and the phrase parent^/ar 
mother country hath been jesuracally adopted by the king and his parasites, 
with a low papistical design of gaining an uiflair bias on the credulous 
weakness of our minds. Europe, and not England, is the parent country of 
America This new world hath been the asylum for the persecuted lovers 
of civil and religious hberty from every part of Europe. Hither have the^" 
fled, not from the tender embraces of the mother, but from the cruelty of 
the monster, and it is so far true of England, that the same tyranny which 
drove the fir« Emigrants from home, pursues their descendants still. 

In this ext^ive quarter of the globe, we forget the narrow limits of three 
hundred an^ sixty miles (the extent of England) and carry our friendship 
on a larger scale; we claim brotherhood with every European Christian, 
and triumph in the generosity of the sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe by what regular gradations we surmount the force 
of local prejudices, as we enlarge our acquaintance with the world. A man 
born in any town in England divided into parishes, will naturally associate 
most with his fellow parishioners (because their interests in many cases will 
be common) and distinguish him by the name of neighbor; if he meet him 
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but a few miles from home, he drops the narrow idea of a street, and salutes 
him by the name of tO'um^?naii; if he travel out of the county and meet him 
in any other, he forgets the minor divisions of street and town, and calls 
him countryman, u e. coimtyman; but if in their foreign excursions they 
should associate in France, or any other part of Europe, their local remem- 
brance would be enlarged into that of Englisbman. And by a just parity of 
reasoning, all Europeans meeting in America, or any other quarter of the 
globe, are countrymen; for England, Holland, Germany, or Sweden, when 
compared with the whole, stand in the same places on the larger scale, 
which the divisions of street, town, and county do on the smaller ones; 
distmctions too hmited for continental minds Not one third of the inhabi- 
tants, even of this province, [Pennsylvama], are of English descent. Where- 
fore, I reprobate the phrase of parent or mother country applied to England 
only, as being false, selfish, narrow and ungenerous. 

But, admitting that we were all of Enghsh descent, what does it amount 
to^ Nothing Britain, being now an open enemy, exunguishes every other 
name and title and to say that reroncihanon is our duty, is truly farcical. 
The first king of England, of the present line (V\’'ilham the Conqueror) 
was a Frenchman, and half the peers of England are descendants from the 
same country, wherefore, by the same method of reasoning, England ought 
to be governed by France. 

Much hath been said of the united strength of Britain and the colonies, 
that in conjunction they might bid defiance to the world. But this is meie 
presumption, the fate of war is uncertain, neither do the expressions mean 
any thing, for this continent would never suffer itself to be drained of inhabi- 
tants, to support the British arms in either Asia, Africa or Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the w'oi Id at defiance’ Our plan 
is commerce, and that, well attended to, wall secure us the peace and friend- 
ship of all Europe, because it is the interest of all Europe to have America 
a free port. Her trade will always be a protection, and her barrenness of 
gold and silver secure her from invaders. 

I challenge the warmest advocate for reconciliation to show a smgle ad- 
vantage that this continent can reap by being connected with Great Brit-un. 
I repeat the challenge, not a single advantage is derived. Our corn will fetch 
its pi ice in any market in Europe, and our imported goods must be paid 
for buy them where we w ill 

But the injuries and disadvantages which we sustain by that connection, 
are without number, and our duty to mankind at Lirge, as well as to our- 
selves, mstruct us to renounce the alhance because, any submission to, or 
d^endence on. Great Britain, tends directly to mvolve this continent in 
[^European wars and quarrels, and set us at variance with nations who would 
odierwise seek our friendship, and against whom we have neither anger nor 
complaint As Europe is our market for trade, we ought to form no partial 
connection with any part of it. It is the true interest of America to steer 
cl^W of European contentions, which she never can do, while, by her dc- 
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pendence on Britain, she is made the make-weight in the scale of British 
politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long at peace, and 
whenever a war breaks out between England and any foreign power, the 
trade of America goes to rum, because of her connection •with Britain. The 
next war may not turn out hke the last, and should it not, the advocates for 
reconcihaaon now will be wishing for separation then, because neutrahty 
in that case would be a safer convoy than a man of war. Every thing that 
is right or reasonable pleads for separation. The blood of the slam, the weep- 
ing voice of nature cries, ’Tis iime to part. Even the distance at which the 
Almighty hath placed England and America is a strong and natural proof 
that the authority of the one over the other, was never the design of 
heaven. The time likewise at which the continent was discovered, adds 
weight to the argument, and the manner in which it was peopled, encreases 
the force of it. The Reformation was preceded by the discovery of America 
As if the Almighty graciously meant to open a sanctuary to the persecuted 
in future years, when home should afford neither friendship nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britam over this continent, is a form of govern- 
ment, which sooner or later must have an end. And a serious mind can draw 
no true pleasure by looking forward, under the pamful and positive convic- 
tion that what he calls “the present constitution” is merely temporary. As 
parents, we can have no )oy, knowing that this government is not suffiaently 
lasting to insure any thing which we may bequeath to posterity. And by a 
plain method of argument, as we are running die next generanon into debt, 
we ought to do the work of it, otherwise we use them meanly and pitifully. 
In order to discover the line of our duty nghdy, we should take our chu- 
dren m our hand, and fix our station a few years farther into life; that 
eminence will present a prospect which a few present fears and prejudices 
conceal from our sight. 

Though I would carefully avoid givmg unnecessary offence, yet I am 
inclmed to believe, that all those who espouse the doctrine of reconcihation, 
may be included within the following descriptions. 

Interested men, who are not to be trusted, weak men who cannot see, 
prejudiced men who will not see, and a certain set of moderate men who 
think better of the European world than it deserves, and this last class, by an 
ill-judged deliberation, wiU be the cause of more calamities to this continent 
than all the other three. 

It is the good fortune of many to hve distant from the scene of present 
sorrow; the evil is not sufficiently brought to their doors to make them feel 
the precariousness with which all American property is possessed. But let 
our imagmadons transport us a few moments to Boston; that seat of wretch- 
edness will teach us wisdom, and instruct us for ever to renounce a power 
in whom we can have no trust. The mhabitants of that unfortunate city who 
but a few months ago were in ease and affluence, have now no other alterna- 
tive than to stay and starve, or turn out to beg. Endangered by the fire of 
their friends if they continue withm the city, and plundered by the soldiery 
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if they leave it, m their present situation they are prisoners without the hope 
of redemption, and in a general attack for their rehef they would be ex- 
posed to the fury of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly over the offences of Great 
Britain, and, saU hoping for the best, are apt to call out. Come, come, we 
shall be jrtends again for all this. But examine the passions and feelings of 
mankmd. bring the doctrine of reconciliation to the touchstone of nature, 
and then tell me whether you can hereafter love, honor, and faithfully 
serve the power that hath carried fire and sword into your land^ If you 
cannot do all these, then are you only deceiving yourselves, and by your 
delay bringing rum upon posterity. Your future connection with Britain, 
whom you can neither love nor honor, will be forced and unnatural, and 
being formed only on the plan of present convenience, wiU in a little time 
fall mto a relapse more wretched than the first But if you say, you can still 
pass the violations over, then I ask, hath your house been burnt? Hath your 
property been destroyed before your face? Are your wife and children des- 
titute of a bed to lie on, or bread to live on? Have you lost a parent or a 
child by their hands, and yourself the rmned and wretched survivor? If you 
have not, then are you not a judge of those who have. But if you have, and 
can still shake hands with the murderers, then are you unworthy the name 
of husband, father, friend, or lover, and whatever may be your rank or title 
m life, you have the heart of a coward, and the spirit of a s)'cophant. 

Tins IS not inflaming or exaggeratmg matters, but trying them by those 
feelings and affections which nature justifies, and without which we should 
be incapable of discharging the social duties of hfe, or enjoying the fehcities 
of it. I mean not to exhibit horror for the purpose of provoking revenge, 
but to awaken us from fatal and unmanly slumbers, that we may pursue 
determinately some fixed object. Tis not in the power of Britain or of 
Europe to conquer America, if she doth not conquer herself by delay and 
timidity. The present winter is worth an age if rightly employed, but if lost 
or neglected the whole continent will partake of the misfortune; and there 
is no punishment which tliat man doth not deserve, be he who, or what, 
or where he will, that may be the means of sacrificing a season so precious 
and useful. 

’Tis repugnant to reason, to the universal order of things, to all examples 
from former ages, to suppose that this contment can long remam subject 
to any external power. The most sanguine in Britain doth not thmk so. 
The utmost stretch of human wisdom cannot, at this time, compass a plan, 
short of separation, which can promise the continent even a year’s security. 
Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream Nature has deserted the connection, 
and art cannot supply her place For, as Milton wisely expresses, “never can 
true reconcilement grow where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so 
dcM).” 

Every qmet method for peace hath been ineffectual. Our prayers have 
been rejected with disdain, and hath tended to convince us that nothing 
flatters vanity or confirms obstinacy in kings more than repeated petition- 
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iog— and nothing hath contributed more than that very measure to make 
the kings of Europe absolute. Witness Denmark and Sweden. Wherefore, 
since nothing but blows will do, for God’s sake let us come to a hnal separa- 
tion, and not leave the next generaaon to be cuttmg throats under the 
violated unmeaning names of parent and child. 

To say they will never attempt it agam is idle and visionary; we thought 
so at the repeal of the Stamp Act, yet a year or two undeceived us, as well 
may we suppose that nations which have been once defeated will never 
renew the quarrel. 

As to government matters, ’tis not in the power of Britain to do this con- 
tinent justice the business of it will soon be too weighty and intricate to 
be managed with any tolerable degree of convenience, by a power so distant 
from us, and so very ignorant of us, for if they cannot conquer us, they 
cannot govern us. To be always runmng three or four thousand miles with 
a tale or a pennon, waiting four or five months for an answer, which, when 
obtained, requires five or six more to explain it in, will in a few years be 
looked upon as folly and childishness. There was a nme when it was proper, 
and there is a proper time for it to cease. 

Small islands not capable of protecnng themselves are the proper objects 
for government to take under their care, but there is something absurd, in 
supposing a Connnent to be perpetually governed by an island. In no in- 
stance hath nature made the satellite larger than its primary planet, and as 
England and America, with respect to each other, reverse the common 
order of nature, it is evident that they belong to different systems England 
to Europe America to itself 

I am not induced by motives of pride, party or resentment to espouse 
the doctrine of separation and independence, 1 am clearly, positively, and 
conscientiously persuaded that it is the true inteiest of this continent to be 
so, that everything short of that is mere patchwork, that it can afford no 
lasting felicity,— that it is leaving the sword to our children, and shrinking 
back at a time when a little more, a httle further, would have rendered this 
continent the glory of the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifested the least inclination towards a compromise, 
we may be assured that no terms can be obtained worthy the acceptance 
of the continent, or any ways equal to the expense of blood and treasure 
we have been already put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to bear some just proportion to 
the expense. The removal of North, or the whole detestable junto, is a 
matter unworthy the millions we have expended A temporary stoppage of 
trade was an inconvenience, which would have sufficiently balanced the re- 
peal of all the acts complained of, had such repeals been obtained, but if the 
whole continent must take up arms, if every man must be a soldier, ’as 
scarcely worth our while to fight against a contemptible ministry only. 
Dearly, dearly do we pay for the repeal of the acts, if that is all we fight 
for, for, in a just estimauon ’tis as great a folly to pay a Bunker Hill price 
for law as for land. As I have always considered the independency of this 
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continent, as an event which sooner or later must arrive, so from the late 
rapid progress of the conanent to maturity, the event cannot be far off. 
Wherefore, on the breaking out of hostilities, it was not worth the while to 
have disputed a matter which time would have finally redressed, unless we 
meant to be in earnest otherwise it is like wastmg an estate on a suit at 
law, to regulate the trespasses of a tenant whose lease is just expiring. No 
man was a warmer wisher for a reconciliation than myself, before the fatal 
nineteenth of April, 1775, but the moment the event of that day was made 
known, I rejected the hardened, sullen-tempered Pharaoh of England for 
ever; and disdain the wretch, that with the pretended title of Father of his 
PEOPLE can unfeelmgly hear of their slaughter, and composedly sleep with 
their blood upon his soul. 

But admittmg that matters were now made up, what would be the event? 
I answer, the rum of the continent And that for several reasons 

First. The powers of governing stdl remaimng in the hands of the king, 
he will have a negative over the whole legislation of this contment. And as 
he hath shown himself such an inveterate enemy to liberty, and discovered 
such a thirst for arbitrary power, is he, or is he not, a proper person to say 
to these colonies. You shall make no laiLS but what I please!? And is there 
any inhabitant of America so ignorant as not to know, that according to 
what IS called the present Constitution, this conanent can make no laws but 
what the king gives leave to, and is there any man so unwise as not to see, 
that (considering what has happened) he will suffer no law to be made here 
but such as suits his purpose'’ We may be as effectually enslaved by the want 
of laws in America, as by submitang to laws made for us in England. After 
matters are made up (as it is called) can there be any doubt, but the whole 
power of the crown will be exerted to keep this conanent as low and 
humble as possible? Instead of going forward we shall go backward, or be 
perpetually quarrelling, or ridiculously petiaomng. We are already greater 
than the king wishes us to be, and will he not hereafter endeavor to make 
us less? To bring the matter to one point. Is the power who is jealous of 
our prosperity, a proper power to govern us? Whoever says No, to this 
quesaon, is an mdependent for independency means no more than this, 
whether we shall make our own laws, or, whether the king, the greatest 
enemy this conanent hath, or can have, shall tell us there shall be no laws 
but such as I like. 

But the king, you will say, has a negative in England, the people there can 
make no laws without his consent. In point of right and good order, it is 
something very ridiculous that a youth of twenty-one (which hath often 
happened) shall say to several millions of people older and wiser than him- 
self, “I forbid this or that act of yours to be law.” But in this place I decline 
this sort of reply, though I will never cease to expose the absurdity of it, 
and only answer that England being the king’s residence, and America not 
so, makes quite another case. The Idng’s negative here is ten umes more 
dangerous and fatal than it can be m England; for there he wiU scarcely 
refuse his consent to a bill for putanR England into as strong a state of 
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defense as possible, and in America he would never suffer such a bill to be 
passed. 

America is only a secondary object in the system of British politics. Eng- 
land consults the good of this country no further than it answers her own 
purpose Wherefore, her own interest leads her to suppress the growth of 
ours in every case which doth not promote her advantage, or in the least 
interferes with it. A pretty state we should soon be in under such a second 
hand government, considering what has happened' Men do not change from 
enemies to friends by the alteraaon of a name And m order to show that 
reconciliation now is a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, that tt would be policy 
in the king at this time to repeal the acts, for the sake of reinstating himself 
in the government of the provinces; In order that he may accomplish by 

CRAFT AND SUBTLETY, IN TBE-T31NQ RUN, WHAT HE CANNOT DO BY FORCE AND 
VIOLENCE IN THE SHORT ONE. Reconcihation and rmn are nearly related. 

Secondly. That as even the best terms which we can expect to obtain can 
amount to no more than a temporary expedient, or a kmd of government by 
guardianship, which can last no longer than till the colomes come of age, 
so the general face and state of things m the interim wiU be unsettled and 
unpromising. Emigrants of property will not choose to come to a country 
whose form of government hangs but by a thread, and who is every day 
tottering on the brink of commotion and disturbance; and numbers of the 
present mhabitants would lay hold of the interval to dispose of their effects, 
and quit the continent. 

But the most powerful of all arguments is, that nothing but independ- 
ence, i e. a connnental form of government, can keep the peace of die conti- 
nent and preserve it inviolate from civil wars. I dread the event of a 
reconciliation with Britain now, as it is more than probable that it will be 
followed by a revolt some where or other, the consequences of which may 
be far more fatal than all the malice of Britain. 

Thousands are already ruined by British barbarity, (thousands more will 
probably suffer the same fate). Those men have other feelings than us who 
have nothing suffered. All they now possess is liberty, what they before 
enjoyed is sacrificed to its service, and having nothing more to lose they 
disdain submission. Besides, the general temper of the colonies, towards a 
British government will be like that of a youth who is nearly out of his 
time, they wiU care very little about her And a government which cannot 
preserve the peace is no government at all, and m that case we pay our 
money for nothing, and pray what is it that Britain can do, whose power 
will be wholly on paper, should a civil tumult break out the very day after 
reconcihation? I have heard some men say, many of whom I believe spoke 
without thinking, that they dreaded an independence, fearing that it would 
produce civil wars: It is but seldom that our first thoughts are truly correct, 
and that is the case here, for there is ten times more to dread from a patched 
up connection than from mdependence. I make the sufferer’s case my own, 
and I protest, that were I driven from house and home, my property de- 
stroyed, and my circumstances ruined, that as a man, sensible of injuries, I 
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could never leLsh the doctrine of reconciliation, or consider myself bound 
thereby. 

The colonies have manifested such a spirit of good order and obedience 
to contmental government, as is sufficient to make every reasonable person 
easy and happy on that head. No man can assign the least pretence for his 
fears, on any other grounds, than such as are truly childish and ridiculous, 
VIZ., that one colony will be striving for superiority over another. 

Where tliere are no distinctions there can be no superiority, perfect 
equality affords no temptation. The Republics of Europe are all (and we 
may say always) in peace. Holland and Switzerland are without wars, 
foreign or domestic Monarchical governments, it is true, are never long at 
rest the crown itself is a temptation to enterprising ruffians at home, and 
that degree of pride and insolence ever attendant on regal authority, swells 
into a rupture with foreign powers m instances where a repubhcan govern- 
ment, by being formed on more natural prmciples, would negotiate the 
mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respecting independence, it is because no 
plan IS yet laid down. Men do not see their way out. A^erefore, as an 
opening into that business I offer the following hints, at the same time mod- 
estly affirming, that I have no other opinion of them myself, than that they 
may be the means of givmg rise to something better. Could the straggling 
thoughts of individuals be collected, they would frequently form materials 
for wise and able men to improve into useful matter. 

Let the assemblies be annual, with a president only. The representation 
more equal, their business wholly domestic, and subject to the authority of 
a Continental Congress. 

Let each colony be divided into six, eight, or ten, convement districts, 
Kich district to send a proper number of delegates to Congress, so that each 
colony send at least thirty. The whole number in Congress will be at least 
390. Each Congress to sit and to choose a President by the following 
method. When theNJelegates are met, let a colony be taken from the whole 
thirteen colonies by lot, after which let the Congress choose (by ballot) a 
President from out or the delegates of that provmce. In the next Congress, 
let a colony be taken by lot from twelve only, omitting that colony from 
which die president was taken in the former Congress, and so proceedmg 
on till the whole thirteen shall have had their proper rotation. And m order 
that nothing may pass into a law but what is satisfactorily just, not less 
than three-fifths of the Congress to be called a majority. He that will pro- 
mote discord, under a government so equally formed as this, would have 
joined Lucifer in his revolt. 

, But as there is a peculiar delicacy from whom, or in what manner, this 
business must first arise, and as it seems most agreeable and consistent that it 
should come from some intermediate body between the governed and the 
govenu^rs, that is, between the Congress and the people, let a continental 
ranfer^nce be held in the following manner, and for the following purpose, 
\A^ommittee of twenty-six members of Congress, vtz. Two for each 
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colony. Two members from each House of Assembly, or Provincial Con- 
vention; and five representatives of the people at large, to be chosen in the 
capital city or town of each province, for, and in behalf of the whole 
province, by as many qualified voters as shall think proper to attend from 
all parts of the province for that purpose; or, if more convenient, the repre- 
sentatives may be chosen in two or three of the most populous parts thereof. 
In this conference, thus assembled, will be united the two grand principles 
of business, knowledge and power. The Members of Congress, Assemblies, 
or Conventions, by having had experience m national concerns, will be able 
and useful counsellors, and the whole, bemg impowered by the people, will 
have a truly legal authority. 

The conferring members being met, let their business be to frame a Con- 
tinental Charter, or Charter of the Umted Colonies, (answering to what is 
called the Magna Charta of England) fixing the number and manner of 
choosing Members of Congress, Members of Assembly, with their date of 
sitting, and drawing the line of busmess and jurisdiction between them: 
Always remembering, that our strength is contmental, not provincial. Se- 
curing freedom and property to all men, and above all things, the free 
exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience, with such other 
matter as it is necessary for a charter to contain. Immediately after which, 
the said conference to dissolve, and the bodies which shall be chosen con- 
formable to the said charter, to be the legislators and governors of tliis 
continent for the time being Whose peace and happiness, may God 
preserve Amen. 

Should any body of men be hereafter delegated for this or some similar 
purpose, I offer them the following extracts from that wise observer on 
governments, Dragonetti. “The science,” says he, “of the politician consists 
in fixing the true point of happiness and freedom. Those men would deserve 
the gratitude of ages, who should discover a mode of government that con- 
tained the greatest sum of individual happiness, with the least national ex- 
pense.” (Dragoneta on “Virtues and Reward.”) 

But where, say some, is the king of America’ I’ll tell you, friend, he 
reigns above, and doth not make havoc of manlcind like the royal brute of 
Great Britain Yet that we may not appear to be defective even in earthly 
honors, let a day be solemnly set apart for proclaimmg the charter, let it be 
brou^t forth placed on the divine law, the Word of God, let a crown be 
placed thereon, by which the world may know, that so far as we approve 
of monarchy, that in America the law is king For as in absolute governments 
the king is law, so in free countries the law ought to be king, and there 
ought to be no other. But lest any ill use should afterwards arise, let the 
crown at the conclusion of the ceremony be demolished, and scattered 
among the people whose right it is. 

A government of our own is our natural right' and when a man seriously 
reflects on the precariousness of human affairs, he will become convinced, 
that It is infinitely wiser and safer, to form a Constitution of our own in a 
cool deliberate manner, while we have it in our power, than to trust such an 
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interesting event to time and chance. If we omit it now, some Massanello* 
may hereafter arise, who, laying hold of popular disquietudes, may collect 
together the desperate and the discontented, and by assuming to themselves 
the powers of government, finally sweep away the liberties of the cona- 
nent like a deluge. Should the government of America return again into the 
hands of Britain, the tottering situation of things will be a temptanon for 
some desperate ad\ enturer to try his fortune, and in such a case, what relief 
can Bntam give? Ere she could hear the news, the fatal business might be 
done, and ourselves suffering like the wretched Britons under the oppres- 
sion of the conqueror. Ye that oppose independence now, ye know not 
what ye do ye are opemng a door to eternal tyranny, by keeping vacant 
the seat of government. There are thousands and tens of thousands, who 
would think it glorious to expel from the contment, that barbarous and 
hellish power, which hath stirred up the Indians and the Negroes to destroy 
us; the cruelty hath a double guilt, it is dealing brutally by us, and treach- 
erously by them. 

To talk of friendship with those in whom our reason forbids us to have 
faith, and our affections wounded through a thousand pores instruct us to 
detest, IS madness and folly. Every day wears out the little remains of 
kindred between us and them, and can there be any reason to hope, that as 
the relationship expires, the affection will increase, or that we shall agree 
better when we have ten times more and greater concerns to quarrel over 
than ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconcihaaon, can ye restore to us the 
rime that is past? Can ye give to prostitution its former innocence? neither 
can ye reconcile Britain and America. The last cord now is broken, the 
people of England are presenting addresses against us. There are injuries 
which nature cannot forgive; she would cease to be nature if she did As 
well can the lover forgive the ravisher of his mistress, as the continent 
forgive the murders of Britain. The Almighty hath implanted m us these 
unextmguishable feelings for good and wise purposes They are the guard- 
ians of his image in our hearts. They distmguish us from the herd of com- 
mon animals. The social compact would dissolve, and justice be extirpated 
from the earth, or have only a casual existence were we callous to the 
touches of affection. The robber and the murderer would often escape un- 
pumshed, did not the injuries winch our tempers sustain, provoke us into 
justice. 

O' ye that love mankmd' Ye that dare oppose not only the tyranny but 
the tyrant, stand forth' Every spot of the old world is overrun with oppres- 
sion. Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. Asia and Africa have 
long expelled her. Europe regards her like a stranger, and England hath 

•Thomas Anello, otherwise Massanello, a fisherman of Naples, who after spirit- 
ing up his countrymen m the public market place, against the oppression of the 
Spamards, to whom the place was then subject, prompted them to revolt, and in 
the space of a day became king —Author. 
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given her warning to depart. O* receive the fugitive, and prepare in time 
an asylum for mankind. 

Of the Present Ability of America 
With Some Miscellaneous Reflections 

I HAVE never met with a man, either in England or America, who hath not 
confessed his opmion, tliat a separation between the countries would take 
place one tune or other. And there is no instance in which we have shown 
less judgment, than in endeavoring to describe, what we call, the ripeness or 
fimess of the contment for independence. 

As all men allow the measure, and vary only in their opinion of the time, 
let us, in order to remove mistakes, take a general survey of things, and 
endeavor if possible to find out the very tune. But I need not go far, the 
inquiry ceases at once, for the time hath found us. The general concurrence, 
the glorious umon of all thmgs, proves the fact. 

’Tis not in numbers but in umty that our great strength hes, yet our 
present numbers are sufiicient to repel the force of all the world. The con- 
tment has at this time the largest body of armed and disdphned men of any 
power under heaven and is just arrived at that pitch of strength, in whidi 
no single colony is able to support itself, and the whole, when muted, is able 
to do any thing. Our land force is more than sufficient, and as to naval 
affairs, we cannot be insensible that Bntam would never suffer an American 
man of war to be built, while the contment remained in her hands. Where- 
fore, we should be no forwarder a hundred years hence in that branch than 
we are now; but the truth is, we should be less so, because the timber of the 
country is every day diminishing, and that which will remain at last, will be 
far off or difficult to procure. 

Were the contment crowded with inhabitants, her sufferings under the 
present circumstances would be mtolerable. The more seaport-towns we 
had, the more should we have both to defend and to lose. Our present 
numbers are so happily proportioned to our wants, that no man need be 
idle. The diminution of trade affords an army, and the necessities of an 
army create a new trade. 

Debts we have none- and whatever we may contract on this account will 
serve as a glorious memento of our virtue. Can we but leave posterity with 
a settled form of government, an independent constituaon of its own, the 
purchase at any price will be cheap. But to expend miUions for the sake of 
gettmg a few vile acts repealed, and routmg the present ministry only, is 
unworthy the charge, and is usmg posterity with the utmost cruelty; be- 
cause It is leaving them the great work to do, and a debt upon their backs 
from which they derive no advantage Such a thought’s unworthy a man of 
honor, and is the true characteristic of a narrow heart and a piddling 
politician. 

The debt we may contract doth not deserve our regard if the work be 
but accomphshed. No nation ought to be without a debt. A national debt 
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is a national bond, and when it bears no interest, is in no case a grievance. 
Britain is oppressed with a debt of upwards of one hundred and forty 
Ttulhons sterhng, for which she pays upwards of four milhons interest. And 
as a compensation for her debt, she has a large navy. America is without a 
debt, and without a navy, yet for the twenaeth part of the English naaonal 
debt, could have a navy as large again. The navy of England is not worth 
at this time more than tliree imUions and a half sterhng. 

No country on the globe is so happily situated, or so mtemally capable 
of raising a fleet as America. Tar, amber, iron and cordage are her natural 
produce. We need go abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, who make 
large profits by hiring out their ships of war to the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, are obliged to import most of the materials they use. We ought to 
view the building a fleet as an aracle of commerce, it being the natural 
manufactory of this country. ’Tis the best money we can lay out. A navy 
when fimshed is worth more than it cost. And is that nice point in naaon^ 
policy, in which commerce and protection are umted. Let us budd, if we 
want iliem not, we can seU, and by that means replace our paper currency 
with ready gold and silver 

In pomt of mannmg a fleet, people m general run into great errors; it is 
not necessary that one fourth part should be sailors. The terrible privateer, 
Captain Death, stood the hottest engagement of any ship last war, yet had 
not twenty sailors on board, though her complement of men was upwards 
of two hundred. A few able and social sailors will soon instruct a sufficient 
number of acdve landsmen in the common work of a ship. Wherefore we 
never can be more capable of beginnmg on maritime matters than now, 
while our amber is standmg, our fisheries blocked up, and our sailors and 
shipwrights out of employ. Men of war, of seventy and eighty guns, were 
budt forty years ago in New England, and why not the same now^ Ship 
building is America’s greatest pride, and in which she will, in ume, excel 
the whole world The great empires of the east are mostly inland, and con- 
sequently excluded from the possibihty of rivalling her. Africa is in a state 
of barbarism; and no power in Europe, hath either such an extent of coast, 
or such an internal supply of materials. Where nature hath given the one, 
she hath withheld the other, to America only hath she been liberal to both. 
The vast empire of Russia is almost shot out from the sea, wherefore her 
boundless forests, her tar, iron, and cordage are only articles of commerce. 

In pomt of safety, ought we to be without a fleet^ We are not the httle 
people now, which we were sixty years ago, at that time we might have 
trusted our property in the streets, or fields rather, and slept securely with- 
out locks or bolts to our doors and wmdows The case is now altered, and 
our methods of defence ought to improve with our encrease of property. A 
common pirate, twelve months ago, might have come up the Delaware, and 
laid die city of Philadelphia under contribudon for what sum he pleased, 
and the same might have happened to other places. Nay, any daring fellow, 
in a brig of fourteen or sixteen guns, might have robbed the whole conti- 
nent, and carried off half a million of money. These are circumstances which 
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demand our attention, and point out the necessity of naval protection. 

Some perhaps will say, that after we have made it up with Bntam, she 
will protect us. Can they be so unwise as to mean, that she will keep a navy 
in our harbors for that purpose’ Common sense will tell us, that the power 
which hath endeavored to subdue us, is of all others, the most improper to 
defend us. Conquest tnay be effected under the pretence of friendship, and 
ourselves, after a long and brave resistance, be at last cheated into slavery. 
And if her ships are not to be admitted into our harbors, I would ask, how 
IS she to protect us’ A navy three or four thousand miles off can be of 
little use, and on sudden emergencies, none at all. Wherefore if we must 
hereafter protect ourselves, why not do it for ourselves’ Why do it for 
another’ 

The Engbsh list of ships of war, is long and formidable, but not a tenth 
part of them are at any one time fit for service, numbers of them are not in 
being, yet their names are pompously continued in the list, if only a plank 
be left of the ship and not a fifth part of such as are fit for service, can be 
spared on any one station at one time. The East and West Indies, Mediter- 
ranean, Africa, and other parts, over which Britain extends her claim, make 
large demands upon her navy. From a mixture of prejudice and inattention, 
we have contracted a false notion respiecting the navy of England, and have 
talked as if we should have the whole of it to encounter at once, and, for 
that reason, supposed that we must have one as large; which not being m- 
stantly pracacable, has been made use of by a set of disguised Tories to 
discourage our begmning thereon. Nothmg can be further from truth than 
this, for if America had only a tw'entieth part of the naval force of Bntam, 
she would be by far an over-match for her, because, as we neither have, 
nor claim any foreign dominion, our whole force would be employed on 
our own coast, where we should, in the long run, have two to one the ad- 
vantage of those who had three or four thousand miles to sail over, before 
they could attack us, and the same distance to return m order to refit and 
recruit. And although Britain, by her fleet, hath a check over our trade to 
Europe, we have as large a one over her trade to the West Indies, which, by 
lying in the neighborhood of the contment, lies entirely at its mercy. 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval force in time of peace, 
if v e should not judge it necessary to support a constant navy. If premiums 
were to be given to merchants to build and employ in their service, ships 
mounted with twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty guns, (the premiums to be in 
proportion to the loss of bulk to the merchant,) fifty or sixty of those ships, 
with a few guardships on constant doty, would keep up a sufficient navy, 
and that without burdemng ourselves with the evil so loudly complained of 
in England, of suffering their fleet in time of peace to he rotting m the 
docks To unite the sinews of commerce and defence is sound policy, for 
when our strength and our riches play into each other’s hand, we need fear 
no external enemy. 

In almost every article of defence we abound. Hemp flourishes even to 
rankness, so that we need not want cordage. Our iron is superior to that of 
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other countries. Our small arms equal to any m the world. Cannon we can 
cast at pleasure. Saltpeter and gunpowder we are every day producing. Our 
knowledge is hourly improving. Resolution is our mherent character, and 
courage has never yet forsaken us. Wherefore, what is it that we want’ 
Why is it that we hesitate’ From Britain we can expect nothing but ruin 
If she IS once admitted to the government of America again, this continent 
will not be worth hving in. Jealousies will be always arising, insurrections 
will be constantly happening, and who wiU go forth to quell them’ Who 
will venture his life to reduce his own countrymen to a foreign obedience’ 
The difference between Pennsylvama and Connecticut, respecting some un- 
located lands, shows the insigmficance of a British government, and fully 
proves that nothmg but continental authority can regulate continental 
matters. 

Another reason why the present time is preferable to all others, is, that 
the fewer our numbers are, the more land there is jfet unoccupied, which, 
instead of being lavished by the king on his worthless dependants, may be 
hereafter applied, not only to the discharge of the present debt, but to the 
constant support of government No nation under heaven hath such an 
advantage as this. 

The infant state of the colonies, as it is called, so far from being against, 
is an argument in favor of mdependence. We are sufficiently numerous, and 
were we more so we might be less umted. ’Tis a matter worthy of observa- 
tion, that the more a country is peopled, the smaller their armies are. In 
military numbers, the ancients far exceeded the moderns, and the reason is 
evident, for trade being the consequence of population, men became too 
much absorbed thereby to attend to any thing else. Commerce diminishes 
the spirit both of patriotism and mihtary defence. And history sufficiently 
informs us, that the bravest achievements were always accomplished in the 
non-age of a nation With the increase of commerce England hath lost its 
spirit. The city of London, notwithstanding its numbers, submits to con- 
tmued insults with the patience of a coward The more men have to lose, 
the less wilhng are they to venture. The rich are in general slaves to fear, 
and submit to courtly power with the trembhng duplicity of a spamel. 

Youth IS the seed-time of good habits as well in nauons as in mdividuals. 
It might be difficult, if not impossible, to form the continent into one gov- 
ernment half a century hence. The vast variety of interests, occasioned by 
an increase of trade and population, would create confusion. Colony would 
be against colony. Each being able would scorn each other’s assistance- and 
while the proud and foohsh gloried in their little disnncaons, the wise would 
lament that the union had not been formed before Wherefore the present 
time is the true time for establishing it. The intimacy which is contracted in 
infancy, and the friendship which is formed in misfortune, are of all others 
the most lasting and unalterable Our present union is marked with both 
these characters we are young, and we have been distressed, but our con- 
cord hath withstood our troubles, and fixes a memorable era for posterity to 
glory in. 
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The piesent time, likewise, is that peculiar time which never happens to a 
nation but once, viz. the time of forming itself into a government. Most 
nations have let slip the opportunity, and by that means have been com- 
pelled to receive laws from their conquerors, instead of making laws for 
themselves. First, they had a king, and then a form of government, whereas 
the aracles or charter of government should be formed first, and men dele- 
gated to execute them afterwards, but from the errors of other nations let 
us learn wisdom, and lay hold of the present opportunity— to begin govern- 
ment at the 1 tght end 

When William the Conqueror subdued England, he gave them law at the 
point of the sword, and, untd we consent that the seat of government in 
America be legally and authoritatively occupied, we shall be m danger of 
having it filled by some fortunate ruffian, who may treat us in the same 
manner, and then, where will be our freedom^ where our property? 

As to rehgion, I hold it to be the indispensable duty of government to 
protect all conscientious professors thereof, and I know of no other busmess 
which government has to do therewith Let a man tlirow aside that narrow- 
ness of soul, that selfishness of principle, which the mggards of all profes- 
sions are so unwilling to part with, and he will be at once delivered of his 
fears on that head Suspicion is the companion of mean souls, and the bane 
of all good society. For myself, I fully and conscientiously believe, that it is 
the will of the Almighty that there should be a diversity of religious opin- 
ions among us It affords a larger field for our Chnsuan kindness were we 
all of one way of thinlung, our rehgious dispositions would want matter for 
probation, and on this liberal principle I look on the various denominations 
among us, to be like children of the same family, differing only in what is 
called their Christian names. 

I threw out a few thoughts on the propriety of a Continental Charter (for 
I only presume to offer hints, not plans) and in this place, I take the liberty 
of re-mentioning the subject, by observing, that a charter is to be under- 
stood as a bond of solemn obligation, which the whole enters into, to support 
the right of every separate part, whether of religion, professional freedom, 
or property. A firm bargain and a nght reckoning make long friends. 

1 have heretofore likewise mentioned the necessity of a large and equal 
representation, and there is no political matter which more deserves our 
attention. A small number of electors, or a small number of representatives, 
are equally dangerous. But if the number of the representatives be not only 
small, but unequal, the danger is encreased. As an instance of this, I mention 
the following, when the pention of the associators was before the House of 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, twenty-eight members only were present, aU the 
Bucks county members, being eight, voted against it, and had seven of the 
Chester members done the same, this whole provmce had been governed by 
two counties only, and this danger it is always exposed to. The unwar- 
rantable stretch likewise, which that house made in their last sitting, to gam 
an undue authority over the delegates of that province, ought to warn the 
people at large, how they trust power out of their own hands. A set of 
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instructions for their delegates were put togetlier, wlucli in point of sense 
and busmess would have dishonoured a school-boy, and after being ap- 
proved by a few, a very few, without doors, were carried into the house, 
and there passed tn behalf of the whole colony; whereas, did the whole 
colony know with what ill will that house had entered on some necessary 
public measures, they would not hesitate a moment to think tliem unworthy 
of such a trust. 

Immediate necessity makes many things convenient, which if continued 
would grow into oppressions. Expedience and right are different things. 
When the calamities of America required a consultation, there was no 
method so ready, or at that time so proper, as to appomt persons from the 
several houses of Assembly for that purpose; and the wisdom with which 
they have proceeded hath preserved this continent from rum. But as it is 
more than probable that we shall never be without a Congress, every well 
wisher to good order must own that the mode for choosing members of 
that body, deserves consideration. And I put it as a question to those who 
make a study of mankind, whether representation and election is not too 
great a power for one and the same body of men to possess? When we are 
planning for posterity, we ought to remember that virtue is not hereditary. 

It IS from our enemies that we often gam excellent maxims, and are fre- 
quently surprised mto reason by their mistakes. Mr. Cornwall (one of the 
Lords of the Treasury) treated the petition of the New York Assembly 
with contempt, because that house, he said, consisted but of twenty-six 
members, which trifling number, he argued, could not witli decency be put 
for the whole. We thank him for his mvoluntary honesty. 

To CONCLUDE, however strange it may appear to some, or however un- 
willing they may be to think so, matters not, but many strong and strikmg 
reasons may be given to show, that nothing can settle our affairs so expe- 
ditiously as an open and determined Declaration for Independence. Some 
of which are, 

Firrt— It IS the custom of nations, when any two are at war, for some other 
powers, not engaged in the quarrel, to step in as mediators, and bring about 
the prehimnaries of a peace But wtule America calls herself the subject of 
Great Britain, no power, however well disposed she may be, can offer her 
mediation Wherefore, in our present state we may quarrel on for ever. 

Secondly— It is unreasonable to suppose, that France or Spain wiU give us 
any kind of assistance, if we mean only to make use of that assistance for 
the purpose of repairing the breach, and strengthenmg the connection be- 
tween Britain and America; because, those powers would be sufferers by 
the consequences. 

Tfcird/y— While we profess ourselves the subjects of Britain, we must, in 
the eyes of foreign nations, be considered as Rebels. The precedent is some- 
what dangerous to their peace, for men to be m arms under the name of 
subjects- we, on the spot, can solve the paradox; but to umte resistance and 
subjection, requires an idea much too refined for common understandmg. 

Fourthly— We.It a manifesto to be published, and despatched to foreign 
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courts, setting forth the miseries we have endured, and the peaceful methods 
wluch we have ineffectually used for redress; declaring at the same time, 
that not being able any longer to hve happily or safely under the cruel dis- 
position of the British court, we had been driven to the necessity of break- 
ing off all connecaons with her; at the same time, assuring all such courts of 
our peaceable disposition towards them, and of our desire of entering into 
trade with them- such a memorial would produce more good effects to this 
continent, than if a ship were freighted with petitions to Britain. 

Under our present denomination of British subjects, we can neither be 
received nor heard abroad the custom of all courts is against us, and will be 
so, until by an independence we take rank with other nations 

These proceedings may at first seem strange and difficult, but like all other 
steps which we have already passed over, will in a little time become fa- 
miliar and agreeable and until an independence is declared, the continent 
will feel Itself like a man who continues putting off some unpleasant busi- 
ness from day to day, yet knows it must be done, hates to set about it, wishes 
it over, and is conanually haunted with the thoughts of its necessity. 

Appendix to “Q>mmon Sense” 

Since the publication of the first edition of this pamphlet, or rather, on the 
same day on which it came out, the king’s speech made its appearance in 
this cit)\* Had the spirit of prophecy directed the birth of this production, 
It could not have brought it forth at a more seasonable juncture, or at a 
more necessary time. The bloody-mmdedness of the one, shows the neces- 
sity of pursuing the doctrine of the other Men read by way of revenge. 
And the speech, instead of terrifying, prepared a way for the manly princi- 
ples of independence. 

Ceremony, and even silence, from whatever motives tliey may arise, have 
a hurtful tendency when they give the least degree of countenance to base 
and wicked performances, wherefore, if this maxim be admitted, it natu- 
rally follows, that the king’s speech, as being a piece of finished villainy, de- 
served and still deserves, a general execration, both by the Congress and 
the people. Yet, as the domestic tranquillity of a nation, depends greatly on 
the chastity of what might properly be called national manners, it is often 
better to pass some things over in silent disdain, than to make use of such 
new methods of dislike, as might mtroduce the least innovation on that 
guardian of our peace and safety. And, peihaps, it is chiefly owing to this 
prudent delicacy, that the king’s speech hath not before now suffered a 
public execuaon. The speech, if it may be called one, is nothing better than 
a wilful audacious libel against the truth, the common good, and the exist- 
ence of mankind, and is a formal and pompous method of offering up human 
sacrifices to the pride of tyrants But this general massacre of mankind, is 
one of the privileges and the certain consequences of kings, for as nature 

•Philadelphia. 
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knows them riot, they know not her, and although they are beings of our 
own creating, they know not us, and are become the gods of their crea- 
tors. The speech hath one good quality, which is, that it is not calculated to 
deceive, neither can we, even if we would, be deceived by it. Brutahty and 
tyranny appear on the face of it. It leaves us at no loss: And every hne con- 
vinces, even m the moment of readmg, that he who hunts the woods for 
prey, the naked and untutored Indian, is less savage than the king of Britain. 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining Jesuitical piece, fal- 
laciously called, “The address of the people of England to the inhabitants of 
America,” hath perhaps from a vain supposinon that the people here were to 
be frightened at the pomp and description of a king, given (though very 
unwisely on his part) the real character of the present one. “But,” says this 
writer, “if you are inclined to pay comphments to an admimstration, which 
we do not complain of (meamng the Marquis of Rockingham’s at the repeal 
of the Stamp Act) it is very unfair in you to withhold them from that 
prince, by whose nod alone they were permitted to do any thing” This is 
toryism with a witness' Here is idolatry even without a mask And he who 
can calmly hear and digest such doctnne, hath forfeited his claim to ration- 
ality— an apostate from the order of manhood— and ought to be considered 
as one who hath not only given up the proper digmty of roan, but sunk 
himself beneath the rank of animals, and contemptibly crawls through the 
world hke a worm. 

However, it matters very little now what the king of England either says 
or does, he hath wickedly broken through every moral and human obliga- 
aon, trampled nature and conscience beneath his feet, and by a steady and 
constitutional spirit of insolence and cruelty procured for himself an uni- 
' versal hatred. It is now the interest of America to provide for herself. She 
hath already a large and young family, whom it is more her duty to take 
care of, than to be granting away her property to support a power who is 
become a reproach to the names of men and Christians— Ye, whose office it 
is to watch the morals of a nation, of whatsoever sect or denomination ye 
are of, as well as ye who are more immediately the guardians of the public 
hberty, if ye wish to preserve your nauve country uncontaminated by 
European corruption, ye must in secret wish a separation. But leavmg the 
moral part to private reflection, I shall chiefly confine my further remarks 
to the following heads: 

First, That it is the interest of America to be separated from Britain. 

Secondly, Which is the easiest and most pracacable plan, reconciliation 
or INDEPENDENCE? with some occasional remarks. 

In support of the first, I could, if I judged it proper, produce the opinion 
of some of the ablest and most experienced men on this continent and 
whose senaments on that head, are not yet pubhcly known. It is in reahty a 
self-evident position for no nation m a state of foreign dependence, lim- 
ited in its commerce, and cramped and fettered in its legislauve powers, can 
ever arrive at any material eminence. America doth not yet know what 
opulence is, and aJthough the progress which she hath made stands unparal- 
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leled in the history of other nations, it is but childhood compared with what 
she would be capable of arriving at, had she, as she ought to have, the legis- 
lative powers in her own hands. England is at this tune proudly covetmg 
what would do her no good were she to accomplish it; and the contment 
hesitating on a matter which will be her final rum if neglected. It is the 
commerce and not the conquest of America by which England is to be 
benefited, and that would in a great measure continue, were the countries 
as independent of each other as France and Spain; because m many articles 
neither can go to a better market. But it is the independence of this country 
of Britain, or any other, which is now the main and only object worthy of 
contention, and which, like all other truths discovered by necessity, will 
appear clear and stronger every day. 

First, Because it wdl come to that one time or other. 

Secondly, Because the longer it is delayed, the harder it will be to ac- 
comphsh. 

I have frequently amused myself both in public and private companies, 
with silently remarking the specious errors of those who speak without re- 
flecting. And among the many which I have heard, the followmg seems the 
most general, viz that had this rupture happened forty or fifty years hence, 
instead of now, the continent would have been more able to have shaken 
off the dependence. To which I reply, that our mihtary ability, at this time, 
arises from the experience gained in the last war, and which in forty or fifty 
years’ time, would be totally extinct. The continent would not, by that 
tune, have a general, or even a military ofiicer left; and we, or those who 
may succeed us, would be as ignorant of martial matters as the ancient 
Indians and this single position, closely attended to, will unanswerably 
prove that the present time is preferable to all others. The argument turns 
thus At the conclusion of the last war, we had experience, but wanted 
numbers; and forty or fifty years hence, we shall have numbers, without 
experience, wherefore, the proper pomt of time, must be some particular 
point between the two extremes, in which a sufficiency of the former re- 
mains, and a proper mcrease of the latter is obtained- And that point of 
time is the present time. 

The reader will pardon this digression, as it does not properly come 
under the head I first set out with, and to which I again return by the 
following position, viz • 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and she to remain the govern- 
ing and sovereign power of America, (which, as matters are now circum- 
stanced, IS giving up the point entirely) we shall deprive ourselves of the 
very means of sinking the debt we have, or may contract. The value of the 
back lands, which some of the provinces are clandestinely deprived of, by 
the unjust extension of the limits of Canada, valued only at five pounds 
sterling per hundred acres, amount to upwards of twenty-five millions, 
Pennsylvania currency, and the quit-rents, at one penny sterling per acre, 
to two millions yearly. 

It IS by the sale of those lands that the debt may be sunk, without burthen 
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to any, and the quit-rent reserved thereon will always lessen, and in time 
will wholly support, the yearly expense of government. It matters not how 
long the debt is in paying, so that the lands when sold be apphed to the 
discharge of it, and for die execution of which the Congress for the time 
being will be the continental trustees. 

I proceed now to the second head, viz. Which is the easiest and most 
practicable plan, reconciliation or independence; with some occasional re- 
marks. 

He who takes nature for his guide, is not easily beaten out of his argu- 
ment, and on that ground, I answer generally— That independence being a 
single simple hne, contained within ourselves; and reconciliation, a matter 
exceedingly perplexed and complicated, and in which a treacherous capri- 
cious court IS to interfere, gives the answer without a doubt. 

The present state of America is truly alarming to every man who is capa- 
ble of reflection. Without law, without government, without any other 
mode of power than what is founded on, and granted by, courtesy. Held 
together by an unexampled occurrence of sentiment, which is nevertheless 
subject to change, and which every secret enemy is endeavormg to dissolve. 
Our present condition is. Legislation without law, wisdom without a plan, 
a consatution without a name; and, what is strangely astomshing, perfect 
independence contending for dependence. The instance is without a prece- 
dent, the case never existed before, and who can tell what may be the event? 
The property of no man is secure in the present unbraced system of things. 
The mind of the multitude is left at random, and seemg no fixed object 
before them, they pursue such as fancy or opinion presents. Nothing is 
criminal, there is no such thing as treason; wherefore, every one thinks him- 
self at liberty to act as he pleases. The Tories would not have dared to 
assemble offensively, had they known that their lives, by that act, were for- 
feited to the laws of the state. A line of distmction should be drawn between 
English soldiers taken in battle, and inhabitants of America taken m arms. 
The first are prisoners, but the latter traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, 
the other his head. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is a visible feebleness in some of our 
proceedings which gives encouragement to dissensions. The continental belt 
is too loosely budded And if somethmg is not done in time, it will be too 
late to do any thing, and we shall fall mto a state, in which neither reconcih- 
ation nor independence will be practicable. The king and his worthless ad- 
herents are got at their old game of dividing the continent, and there are not 
wanting among us prmters who will be busy m spreading specious false- 
hoods. The artful and hypocritical letter which appeared a few months ago 
in two of the New York papers, and hkewise m two others, is an evidence 
that there are men who want both judgment and honesty. 

It is easy getting into holes and corners, and talking of reconciliation. But 
do such men seriously consider how difiicult the task is, and how dangerous 
it may jffove, should the contment divide thereon^ Do they take within their 
vipw all the vanon*' ordi“rs of men whose situation and circumstances, as 
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well as their own, are to be considered therein!* Do they put themselves in 
the place of the sufferer whose all is already gone, and of the soldier, who 
hath quitted all for the defence of his country? If their ill-judged modera- 
tion be suited to their own private situations only, regardless of others, the 
event will convince them that “they are reckoning without their host.” 

Put us, say some, on the footing we were in the year 1763- To which I 
answer, the request is not now in the power of Britain to comply with, 
neither will she propose it; but if it were, and even should be granted, I ask, 
as a reasonable question. By what means is such a corrupt and faithless court 
to be kept to its engagements!* Another parliament, nay, even the present, 
may hereafter repeal the obhgauon, on the pretence of its bemg violently 
obtained, or unwisely granted; and, m that case. Where is our redress? No 
going to law with nations, cannon are the barristers of crowns, and the 
sword, not of justice, but of war, decides the suit. To be on the footing of 
1763, it IS not sufficient, that the laws only be put in the same state, but, that 
our circumstances likewise be put in the same state; our burnt and destroyed 
towns repaired or bmlt up, our private losses made good, our pubhc debts 
(contracted for defence) discharged, otherwise we shall be millions worie 
than we were at that enviable period. Such a request, had it been complied 
with a year ago, would have won the heart and soul of the continent, but 
now It is too late. “The Rubicon is passed.” 

Besides, the taking up arms, merely to enforce the repeal of a pecuniary 
law, seems as unwarrantable by the divme law, and as repugnant to human 
feelings, as the taking up arms to enforce obedience thereto. The object, 
on either side, doth not jusafy the means, for the hves of men are too valu- 
able to be cast away on such trifles. It is the violence which is done and 
threatened to our persons, the destruction of our property by an armed 
force; the invasion of our country by fire and sword, which conscientiously 
qualifies the use of arms- and the instant in which such mode of defence 
became necessary, all subjection to Britain ought to have ceased, and the 
independence of America should have been considered as dating its era 
from, and published by, the first musket that was fired against her. This hne 
IS a hne of consistency, neither drawn by caprice, nor extended by ambi- 
tion, but produced by a chain of events, of which the colomes were not the 
authors. 

1 shall conclude these remarks, with the following timely and well- 
intended hints. We ought to reflect, that there are three different ways by 
which an mdependency may hereafter be effected; and that one of those 
three, will, one day or other, be the fate of America, viz. By the legal voice 
of the people in Congress, by a military power; or by a mob It may not 
always happen that our soldiers are citizens, and the multitude a body of 
reasonable men, virtue, as I have already remarked, is not hereditary, neither 
is It perpemal. Should an mdependency be brought about by the first of 
those means, we have every opportumty and every encouragement before 
us, to form the noblest, purest consntution on the face of the earth. We 
have it in our power to begin the world over agam. A situauon, similar to 
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the present, hath not happened since the days of Noah until now. The birth- 
day of a new world is at hand, and a race of men, perhaps as numerous as 
all Europe contains, are to receive their portion of freedom from the events 
of a few months. The reflecoon is awful, and in this point of view, how 
trifling, how ridiculous, do the httle paltry cavilings of a few weak or inter- 
ested men appear, when weighed agamst the business of a world. 

Should we neglect the present favorable and inviting period, and inde- 
pendence be hereafter effected by any other means, we must charge the 
consequence to ourselves, or to those ratlier whose narrow and prejudiced 
souls are habitually opposing the measure, without either inquiring or re- 
flecting. There are reasons to be given in support of independence which 
men should rather privately think of, than be publicly told of. We ought not 
now to be debating whether we shall be independent or not, but anxious to 
accomplish it on a firm, secure, and honorable basis, and uneasy rather that 
it is not yet began upon. Every day convinces us of its necessity. Even the 
Tones (if such beings yet remain among us) should, of all men, be the most 
solicitous to promote it; for as the appomtment of committees at first pro- 
tected them from popular rage, so, a wise and well established form of gov- 
ernment wdl be the only certain means of continumg it securely to them. 
Wherefore, if they have not virtue enough to be Whigs, they ought to have 
prudence enough to wish for independence 

In short, independence is the only bond that tie and keep us together. We 
shall then see our object, and our ears will be legally shut against the 
schemes of an intriguing, as well as cruel, enemy. We shall then, too, be on 
a proper foonng to treat with Britain; for there is reason to conclude, that 
die pride of diat court wiU be less hurt by treatmg with the American States 
for terms of peace, than with those, whom she denominates “rebelhous sub- 
jects,” for terms of accommodation. It is our delaymg m that, encourages 
her to hope for conquest, and our backwardness tends only to prolong the 
war. As we have, without any good effect therefrom, withheld our trade to 
obtain a redress of our grievances, let us now try the alternative, by inde- 
pendendy redressing them ourselves, and then offermg to open the trade. 
The mercantde and reasonable part of England, will be stiU with us, be- 
cause, peace, with trade, is preferable to war without it. And if this offer be 
not accepted, other courts may be apphed to. 

On these grounds I rest the matter. And as no offer hath yet been made 
to refute the doctrme contamed in the former editions of this pamphlet, it 
is a negative proof, that either die doctrine cannot be refuted, or, that the 
party in favor of it are too numerous to be opposed. Wherefore, instead of 
gazing at each other with suspicious or doubtful curiosity, let each of us 
hold out to his neighbor the hearty hand of friendship, and umte in drawing 
a line, which, hke an act of oblivion, shall bury in forgetfulness every former 
dissension. Let the names of Whig and Tory be extinct, and let none other 
be heard among us, than those of a good citizen; an open and resolute 
friend; and a vtrtuotts supporter of the rights of manmnd, and of the free 
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RETREAT 


Fort Washington being obliged to surrender, by a violent attack made by 
the whole Brmsh army, on Saturday, the i6th of November, the Generals 
determined to evacuate Fort Lee, which being prmcipally intended to pre- 
serve the commumcation with Fort Washington, was become in a manner 
useless. The stores were ordered to be removed and great part of them w as 
immediately sent off. The enemy knowing the divided state of our army, 
and that the terms of the soldiers’ enhstments would soon expire, conceived 
the design of penetrating into the Jerseys, and hoped, by pushing their suc- 
cesses, to be completely victorious. Accordmgly, on Wednesday morning, 
the 20th November, it was discovered that a large body of British and Hes- 
sian troops had crossed the North River, and landed about six miles above 
the fort. As our force was inferior to that of the enemy, the fort unfinished, 
and on a narrow neck of land, the garrison was ordered to march for Hack- 
ensack bridge, which, though much nearer the enemy than the fort, they 
quietly suffered our troops to take possession of. The principal loss suffered 
at Fort Lee was that of the heavy cannon, the greatest part of which was 
left behmd. Our troops continued at Hackensack bridge and town that day 
and half of the next, when the inclemency of the weather, the want of 
quarters, and approach of the enemy, obliged them to proceed to Aqua- 
conack, and from thence to Newark, a party being left at Aquaconack to 
observe the motions of the enemy. At Newark our little army was rein- 
forced by Lord Sterling’s and Colonel Hand’s brigades, which had been 
stationed at Brunswick, Three days after our troops left Hackensack, a body 
of the enemy crossed the Passaic above Aquaconack, made their approaches 
slowly towards Newark, and seemed extremely desirous that we should 
leave the town without their bemg put to the trouble of fightmg for it The 
distance from Newark to Aquaconack is nine miles, and they were three 
days in marching that distance. From Newark our retreat was to Brunswick, 
and It was hoped the assistance of the Jersey Militia would enable General 
Washington to make the Banks of the Raritan the bounds of the enemy’s 
progress, but on the ist of December the army was greatly weakened, by 
the expiration of the terms of the enlistments of the Maryland and Jersey 
Flymg Camp, and the mihtia not coming in so soon as was expected, an- 
other retreat was the necessary consequence. Our army reached Trenton on 
the 4th of December, continued there oil the 7th, and then, on the approach 
of the enemy, it was thought proper to pass the Delaware. 

This retreat was censured by some as pusillanimous and disgraceful; but, 
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did they know that our army was at one time less than a thousand effective 
men, and never more than 4000,— that the number of the enemy was at least 
8000, exclusive of then: artillery and hght horse,— that this handful of Ameri- 
cans retreated slowly above 80 miles without losing a dozen men— and that 
suffering themselves to be forced to an action, would have been their entire 
destruction- did they know this, they would never have censured it at all— 
they would have called it prudent— posterity wiU call it glorious— and the 
names of Washington and Fabius will run parallel to eternity. 

The enemy, intoxicated with success, resolved to enjoy the fruits of their 
conquest. Fearless of an attack from this side the river, they cantoned in 
parties at a distance from each other, and spread misery and desolation 
wherever they went Their rage and lust, their avarice and cruelty, knew no 
bounds, and murder, ravishment, plunder, and the most brutal treatment of 
everi^ sex and age, were the first acts that signalized their conquest. And if 
such were their outrages on the partial subjection of a few villages— good 
God' what consummate wretchedness is in store for that state over which 
their power shall be fully established. 

While the enemy were m this situation, their security was increased by 
the captivity of General Lee, who was unfortunately taken in the rear of his 
army, December 1 3th, at Baskinridge by a party of hght horse, commanded 
by Colonel Harcourt The fortune of our arms was now at its lowest ebb— 
but the nde was beginning to turn— the militia of this city had joined Gen- 
eral Washington— the junction of the two armies was soon after effected— 
and the back countries of this State, aroused by the distresses of America, 
poured out their yeomanry to the assistance of the continental army. Gen- 
eral Washington began now to have a respectable force, and resolved not to 
be idle On the 26th of December he crossed the Delaware, surprised three 
regiments of Hessians, and with httle or no loss, took near a thousand 
prisoners 

Soon after this manosuvre, and while the enemy were collecting their 
scattered troops at Princeton and Brunsvi'ick, General Washington crossed 
the Delaware with all his army. On the 2d of January the enemy began to 
advance towards Trenton, which they entered in the afternoon, and there 
being nothing but a small creek between the two armies, a general engage- 
ment was expected next day. This it was manifestly our advantage to avoid, 
and by a master stroke of generalship. General Washington freed himself 
from his disagreeable situauon, and surprised a party of the enemy in Prince- 
ton, which obliged their main body to return to Brunswick. 



WAR CORRESPONDENT 


Your favor of October 7th did not come to me till March. I was at Camp 
when Captain Folger arrived with the Blank Packet. The private letters 
were, I beheve, all safe. Mr. Laurens forwarded yours to Yorktown where I 
afterwards received it. 

The last wmter has been rather barren of mihtary events, but for your 
amusement I send you a little history how I have passed away part of the 
time. 

The iith of September last I was preparing dispatches for you when 
the report of cannon at Brandywine interrupted my proceedmg. The event 
of that day you have doubtless been informed of, which, exceptmg the 
enemy keeping the ground, may be deemed a drawn battle. General Wash- 
ington collected his army at Chester, and the enemy’s not movmg towards 
him next day must be attributed to the disabihty they sustained and the 
burden of their wounded. On the 16th of the same month the two arnues 
were drawn up m order of battle near White Horse on the Lancaster road, 
when a most violent and incessant storm of ram prevented an action. Our 
army sustained a heavy loss in their ammumtion, the cartouche boxes, 
especially as they were not of the most seasoned leather, being no proof 
against the almost incredible fury of the weather, which obliged General 
Washington to draw his army up into the country until those injuries could 
be repaired, and a new supply of ammunition procured. The enemy in the 
mean time kept on the west side of Schuylkill. On Friday the 19th about 
one in the mormng the first alarm of their crossing was given, and the 
confusion, as you may suppose, was very great. It was a beautiful still moon- 
light morning and the streets as full of men, women and children as on a 
market day On the evening before I was fully persuaded that unless some- 
thing was done the city would be lost, and under that anxiety 1 went to 
Colonel Bayard, Spealter of the House of Assembly, and represented, as 1 
very particularly taew it, the situation we were in, and the probabihty of 
saving the city if proper efforts were made for that purpose. 

I reasoned thus— General Washington was about 30 miles up the Schuyl- 
kill with an army properly collected waiting for ammunition, besides which 
a reinforcement of 1500 men were marchmg from the North River to join 
him; and if only an appearance of defence be made in the city by throwing 
up works at the heads of the streets, it would make the enemy very sus- 
picious how they threw themselves between the city and General Wash- 
mgton, and between two rivers, which must have been the case, for notwith- 
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standing the knowledge which mihtary gentlemen are supposed to have, I 
observe they move exceedingly cautiously on new ground, are exceedingly 
suspicious of villages and towns, and more perplexed at seemmgly little 
things which they cannot clearly understand than at great ones which they 
are fully acquainted with. And I think it very probable that General Howe 
would have mistaken our necessity for a deep laid scheme and not have 
ventured himself in the middle of it. But admittmg that he had, he must 
either have brought his whole army down, or a part of it. If the whole, 
General Washington would have followed him, perhaps the same day, in 
two or three days at most, and our assistance in the city would have been 
material If only a part of it, we should have been a match for them and 
General Washington superior to those which remained above. The chief 
thing was whether the citizens would turn out to defend the city. My 
proposal to Colonels Bayard and Bradford was to call them together the 
next morning, make them fully acquamted with the situation and the 
means and prospect of preserving themselves, and that the city had better 
voluntarily assess itself $50,000 for its defence than suffer an enemy to come 
into it. Colonels Bayard and Bradford were in my opimon, and as General 
Mifflin was then in town, I next went to him, acquamted him with our 
design, and mentioned hkewise that if two or three thousand men could be 
mustered up whether we might depend on him to command them, for 
without some one to lead, nothing could be done. He dechned that part, 
not being then very well, but promised what assistance he could. A few 
hours after this the alarm happened. I went directly to General Mifflin but 
he had set off, and nothing was done. I cannot help being of opinion that 
the city might have been saved, but perhaps it is better otherwise. 

I stayed in the city till Sunday having sent my chest and everything 
belongmg to the Foreign Committee to Trenton in a shaUop. The enemy 
did not cross the river till the Wednesday foUowing. Hearing on the 
Sunday that General Washington had moved to Sunderford I set off for 
that place, but learning on the road that it was a mistake and that he was 
six or seven miles above that place, I crossed over to Southfield, and the next 
morning to Trenton, to see after my chest. On the Wednesday morning 
I intended returning to Philadelphia, but was informed at Bristol of the 
enemy’s crossing the Schuylkill. At this place I met Colonel Kirkbride of 
Pennsburg Manor, who invited me home with him. On Friday the 26th a 
party of the enemy about 1500 took possession of the city, and the same 
day an account arrived that Colonel Brown had taken 300 of the enemy at 
the old French Imes at Ticonderoga, and destroyed all their water craft, 
beii^ about 200 boats of different kinds. / 

On the 29th September I set off for camp without well knowing where 
to find it, every day occasioning some movement. I kept pretty high up the 
country, and being unwilling to ask questions, not knowing what company 
I m^ht be in, I was there three days before I fell in with it The army had 
moved about three miles lower down that morning The next day they made 
a movement about the same distance, to the 21st mile-stone on die Skippach 
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Road,— Headquarters at John Wince’s. On the 3d October in the morning 
they began to fortify the camp, as a deception; and about 9 at night 
marched for Germantown. The number of Continental troops was between 
8 and 9000, besides militia, the rest remaining as guards for the security of 
camp. General Greene, whose quarters I was at, desired me to remain there 
tdl morning. The slurmishmg with the pickets began soon after. I met no 
person for several miles riding, which I concluded to be a good sign, after 
this I met a man on horseback who told me he was going to hasten on a 
supply of ammumtion, that the enemy were broken and retreatmg fast, 
wliich was true. I saw several country people with arms in their hands run- 
ning across a field towards Germantown, within about five or six miles, at 
which I met several of the wounded on wagons, horseback, and on foot. 
I passed General Nash on a litter made of poles, but did not know him, I 
felt unwilling to ask questions lest the information should not be agreeable, 
and kept on. About two miles after this I passed a promiscuous crowd of 
wounded and otherwise who were halted at a house to refresh. Colonel 
Biddle D Q. M. G. was among them, who called after me, that if I went 
farther on that road I should be taken, for that the firing which I heard 
was the enemy’s I never could, and cannot now learn, and I believe no man 
can inform truly the cause of that day’s miscarriage 
The retreat was as extraordmary. Nobody hurried themselves. Every one 
marched his own pace. The enemy kept a civil distance behind, sending 
every now and then a shot after us, and receivmg the same from us That 
part of the army which I was with collected and formed on the hill on the 
side of the road near White Marsh church, the enemy came within three 
quarters of a mile and halted The orders on retreat were to assemble that 
night on the back of Perkioming Creek, about 7 miles above the camp,' 
which had orders to move The army had marched the precedmg night 14 
miles, and having full 20 to march back were exceedmgly fatigued They 
appeared to me to be only sensible of a disappointment, not a defeat, and 
to be more displeased at their retreating from Germantown, than anxious 
to get to their rendezvous. I was so lucky that mght to get a little house 
about 4 miles wide of Perkioming, towards which place in the morning I 
heard a considerable firing, which distressed me exceedingly, knowing that 
our army was much harassed and not collected. However, I soon relieved 
myself by going to see. They were discharging their pieces, which, though 
necessary, prevented several parties going all next day. I breakfasted next 
morning at General Washington’s quarters, who was at the same loss with 
every other to account for the accidents of the day. I remember his express- 
ing his surprise, by saying, that at the time he supposed everythmg secure, 
and was about givmg orders for the army to proceed down to Philadelphia, 
that he most unexpectedly saw a part (I think of the arullery) hastily re- 
treating. This parnal retreat was, I believe, misunderstood, and soon fol- 
lowed by others The fog was frequently very thick, the troops young and 
unused to breaking and rallying, and our men rendered suspicious to each 
other, many of them being in red. A new army once disordered is difficult 
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to manage, the attempt dangerous. To this may be added a prudence in not 
putting matters to too hazardous a trial the first nme. Men must be taught 
regular fighting by practice and degrees, and though the expedition failed, 
it had this good effect— that they seemed to feel themselves more miportant 
after it than before, as it was the first general attack they had ever made 

I have not related the affair at Mr. Chew’s house, Germantown, as I was 
not there, but have seen it since. It certainly afforded the enemy time to 
rally— yet the matter was difficult To have pressed on and left 500 men in the 
rear, might by a change of circumstances have been rumous. To attack them 
was a loss of time, as the house is a strong stone building, proof against any 
12 pounder General Washmgton sent a flag, thinking it would procure 
their surrender and expedite lus march to Philadelphia, it was refused, and 
circumstances changed almost directly after. 

I stayed in camp two days after the Germantown action, and lest any ill 
impression, should get among the garrisons at Mud Island and Red Bank, 
and the vessels and galleys stationed there, 1 crossed over to the Jerseys at 
Trenton and went down to those places. I laid the first night on board the 
Champion Continental galley, who was stationed off the mouth of the 
Schuylkill. The enemy threw up a two-gun battery on the point of the 
river’s mouth opposite the pest house. The next morning was a thick fog, 
and as soon as it cleared away, and we became visible to each other, they 
opened on the galley, who remrned the fire. The Commodore made a signal 
to bring the galley under the Jersey shore, as she was not a match for the 
battery, nor the battery a sufficient object for the galley. One shot went 
through the fore sail, which was all. At noon I went with Colonel Greene, 
who commanded at Red Bank over to Fort Mifflin (Mud Island). The 
enemy opened that day 2 two-gun batteries, and a mortar battery, on the 
fort. They threw about 30 shells into it that afternoon, without domg any 
damage, the ground being damp and spongy, not above five or six burst, not 
a man was killed or wounded. I came away in the evening, laid on board 
the galley, and the next day came to Colonel Kirkbride’s, stayed a few days 
and came again into camp. An expedraon was on foot the evening I got 
there m which I went as aide de camp to General Greene, having a volunteer 
commission for that purpose. The occasion was— a party of the enemy, about 
1500, lay over the Schuylkill at Grey’s Ferry. General McDougall with his 
division was sent to attack them, and Sullivan and Greene with their divi- 
sions were to favor the enterprise by a feint on the city, down the German- 
town road They set off about nine at night, and halted at daybreak, between 
Germantown and the city, the advanced party at Three Miles Run As I 
knew the ground I went with two light horse to discovei the enemy’s 
•pidtet, but the dress of the hght horse being white made them, I thought, 
tpo visible, as it was then twilight, on which I left them with my horse, and 
went on foot, till I disanctly saw the picket at Mr. Dickerson’s place-which 
is the nearest I have been to Philadelphia since September, except once at 
Cooper’s Ferry, as I went to the forts General Sullivan was at Dr. Redman’s 
house, and McDougall’s beginning the attack was to be the signal for mov- 
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ing down to the city. But the enemy either on the approach of McDougall, 
or on information of it, called in their party, and the expedition was frus- 
trated. 

A cannonade, by far the most furious I ever heard, began down the river, 
soon after daylight, the first gun of which we supposed to be the signal, 
but was soon undeceived, there being no small arms After waiting two 
hours beyond the time, we marched back, the cannon was then less frequent, 
but on the road between Germantown and White Marsh we were stunned 
with a report as loud as a peal from a hundred cannon at once; and tummg 
around I saw a thick smoke rising like a pillar, and spreading from the 
top hke a tree. This was the blowing up of the Augusta. I did not hear the 
explosion of the Berlin. 

After this I remmed to Colonel Kurkbride s, where I stayed about a fort- 
night, and set off again to camp. The day after I got there Generals Greene, 
Wayne and Cadwallader, with a party of hght horse, were ordered on a 
reconnoitering party towards the forts We were out four days and nights 
without meeting with anything material An East Indiaman, whom the 
enemy had cut down so as to draw but little water, came up, without guns, 
while we were on foot on Carpenter’s Island, gomg to Province Island. Her 
guns were brought up m the evening in a flat, she got in the rear of the fort, 
where few or no guns could bear upon her, and the next mormng played 
on it incessantly. The night followmg the fort was evacuated. The obstruc- 
tion the enemy met with from those forts, and the Chevaux de fnse, was 
extraordinary, and had it not been that the western channel, deepened by 
the current, being somewhat obstructed by the Chevaux de fnse in the main 
river, which enabled them to brmg up the light Indiaman battery, it is a 
doubt whether they would have succeeded at last. By that assistance they 
reduced the fort, and got sufficient command of the river to move some of 
the late sunk Chevaux de fnse. Soon after this the fort on Red Bank (which 
had bravely repulsed the enemy a httle time before) was evacuated, the gal- 
leys ordered up to Bristol, and the captains of such other armed vessels as 
thought they could not pass on the eastward side of Wind Mill Island, 
very precipitately set them on fire. As I judged from this event that the 
enemy would winter in Philadelphia, I began to thmk of preparing for 
Yorktown, which however I was wilhng to delay, hopmg that the ice would 
afford oppormnity for new manoeuvres. But the season passed very barrenly 
away. I stayed at Colonel Kirkbnde’s all the latter end of January. Com- 
modore Haslewood, who commanded the remainder of the fleet at Trenton, 
acquainted me with a scheme of his for burning the enemy’s shipping, which 
was by sending a charged boat across the iiver from Cooper’s Ferry, by 
means of a locket fixed in its stern. Considering the width of the river, the 
ade, and the variety of accidents that might change its direction, I thought 
the project trifling and insufficient, and proposed to him, that if he would 
get a boat properly charged, and take a batteau in tow, sufficient to bring 
Siree or four persons off, that I would make one with him and two other 
persons that might be relied on to go down on that business. One of the 
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company. Captain Blewer of Philadelphia, seconded the proposal, but the 
Commodore, and, what I was more surprised at. Colonel Bradford, declined 
It. The burrung of part of the Delaware fleet, the precipitate retreat of the 
rest, the little service rendered by them and the great expense they were at, 
make the only national blot m the proceedings of the last campaign. I felt 
a strong anxiety for them to recover their credit, which, among others, was 
one motive for my proposal After this I came to camp, and from thence 
to Yorktown, and published the Crisis No. 5, to General Howe. I have 
begun No 6, which I mtend to address to Lord North. 

I was not at camp when General Howe marched out on the 20th of 
December towards White Marsh It was a most contemptible affair, the 
threatenings and seeming fury he set out with, and haste and terror the army 
retreated with, make it laughable. I have seen several persons from Phila- 
delphia who assure me that their coming back was a mere uproar, and 
plainly indicated their apprehensions of a pursuit General Howe, in his 
Letter to Lord George Germain, dated December 1 jth, represented General 
Washington’s camp as a strongly fortified place. There was not, sir, a work 
thrown up in it till General Howe inarched out, and then only here and 
there a breastwork It was a temporary station. Besides which, our men 
begm to think works in the field of little use. 

General Washington keeps his station at the Valley Forge. I was there 
when the army first began to build huts, they appeared to me like a family 
of beavers every one busy, some carrying logs, others mud, and the rest 
fastenmg them together. The whole was raised in a few days, and .is a 
curious collection of buddings m the true rustic order. 

As to politics, I thmk we are now safely landed The apprehension which 
Britain must be under from her neighbors must effectually prevent her send- 
ing reinforcements, could she procure tliem. She dare not, I thmk, in the 
present simation of affairs, trust her troops so far from home. 

No commissioners are yet arrived. I think fighting is nearly over, for 
Britain, mad, wicked and foolish, has done her utmost The only part for 
her now to act is frugality, and the only way for her to get out of debt is to 
lessen her government expenses Two millions a year is a suflicient allow- 
ance, and as much as she ought to expend exclusive of the mterest of her 
debt The affairs of England are approaching either to rmn or redemption. 
If the latter she may bless the resistance of America. 

For my own part, I thought it very hard to have the country set on fire 
about my ears almost the moment I got into it, and among other pleasures 
I feel m having umformly done my duty, I feel that of not havmg discredited 
your friendship and patronage 

I live m hopes of seeing and advising with you respecting the History of 
the Amencan Revolution, as soon as a turn of affairs make it safe to take 
a rassage for Europe Please to accept my thanks for the pamphlets, which 
Afc. Temple Franldin tells me he has sent. They are not yet come to hand. 
Mr. and Mrs Bache are at Mamheim, near Lancaster; I heard they were well 
a few days ago. 1 laid two nights at Mr. Dufiield’s, in the winter. Miss 
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Nancy Clifton vas there, wlio said the enemy had destroyed or sold a 
great part of your furniture. Mr. Duffield has smce been taken by them 
and earned into the city, but is now at his own house. I just hear they have 
burnt Colonel Kirkbride’s, Mr Borden’s, and some other houses at Bor- 
dentown. Governor Johnstone (House of Commons) has wntten to Mr. 
Robert Morns informmg him of commissioners coming from England. The 
letter is printed in the newspapers without signature, and is dated February 
5 th, by which you will know it. 

Please, sir, to accept this, rough and incorrect as it is, as I have not time to 
copy It fair, which was my design when I began it-, besides which, paper is 
most exceedingly scarce. 

1 am, dear sir, your obliged and afFecdonate humble servt., 

T. Paine. 

The Honble. Benj. Frankhn, Esqr. 



THE AMERICAN CRISIS 


I 

These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, m this crtsis, shrmk from the service of their country; 
but he that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of man and ivoman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered, yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. What 
we obtain too cheap, we esteem too hghdy: it is dearness only that gives 
every thing its value. Heaven know^ how to put a proper price upon its 
goods, and it would be strange indeed if so celestial an arncle as freedom 
should not be highly rated. Britain, with an army to enforce her tyraimy, 
has declared that she has a right (not only to tax) but “to bind us tn au. 
CASES WHATSOEVER,” and if being bound tn that manner, is not slavery, then 
is there not such a thing as slavery upon earth. Even the expression is im- 
pious, for so unlimited a power can belong only to God. 

Whether the independence of the continent was declared too soon, or 
delayed too long, I will not now enter into as an argument, my own simple 
opmion IS, that had it been eight months earher, it would have been much 
better. We did not make a proper use of last winter, neither could we, while 
we were in a dependent state. However, the fault, if it were one, was all 
our own, we have none to blame but ourselves But no great deal is lost yet. 
All that Howe has been doing for this month past, is rather a ravage than 
a conquest, which the spirit of the Jerseys, a year ago, would have quickly 
repulsed, and which time and a little resolution wiD soon recover. 

1 have as httle superstition in me as any man living, but my secret opinion 
has ever been, and still is, that God Almighty will not give up a people to 
military destruction, or leave them unsupportedly to perish, who have so 
earnestly and so repeatedly sought to avoid the calamities of war, by every 
decent method which wisdom could invent Neither have I so much of the 
infldel in me, as to suppose that He has relmquished the government of the 
world, and given us up to the care of devils, and as I do not, I cannot see 
on what grounds the king of Britain can look up to heaven for help against 
us a common murderer, a highwayman, or a house-breaker, has as good a 
pretence as he. 

, Tis surprising to see how rapidly a panic will sometimes run through a 
country. All nations and ages have been subject to them. Britam has trem- 
bled like an ague at the report of a French fleet of flat-bottomed boats; and 
‘in the fourteenth century the whole Enghsh army, after ravaging the king- 
dom France, was driven back like men petrifled with fear, and this brave 
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exploit was performed by a few broken forces collected and headed by a 
woman, Joan of Arc. Would that heaven might inspire some Jersey maid 
to spirit up her countrymen, and save her fair fellow sufferers from ravage 
and ravishment' Yet pamcs, in some cases, have their uses, they produce as 
much good as hurt. Their duration is always short, the mmd soon grows 
through them, and acquires a firmer habit than before. But their pecuhar 
advantage is, that they are the touchstones of sincerity and hypocrisy, and 
bring thmgs and men to hght, which might otherwise have lam forever 
undiscovered In fact, they have the same effect on secret traitors, which 
an imagmary appannon would have upon a private murderer. They sift out 
the hidden thoughts of man, and hold diem up in public to the world. Many 
a disguised Tory has lately shown his head, that shall penitentiaUy solem- 
nize with curses the day on which Howe arrived upon die Delaware. 

As I was with the troops at Fort Lee, and marched with them to the edge 
of Pennsylvania, I am well acquamted with many circumstances, which 
those who live at a distance know but litde or nothmg of. Our situation 
there was exceedmgly cramped, the place being a narrow neck of land 
between the North River and the Hackensack Our force was mconsider- 
able, being not one-fourth so great as Howe could bring against us. We had 
no army at hand to have relieved the garrison, had we shut ourselves up 
and stood on our defence. Our ammumnon, hght artillery, and the best part 
of our stores, had been removed, on die apprehension that Howe would 
endeavor to penetrate the Jerseys, m which case Fort Lee could be of no 
use to us, for it must occur to every thinking man, whether in the army or 
not, that these kind of field forts are only for temporary purposes, and last 
in use no longer than the enemy directs his force agamst the particular 
object which such forts are raised to defend. Such was our situation and 
condidon at Fort Lee on the morrang of the 20th of November, when an 
officer arrived with information that the enemy with 200 boats had landed 
about seven miles above, Major General Green, who commanded the gar- 
rison, immediately ordered them under arms, and sent express to General 
Washington at the town of Hackensack, distant by the way of the ferry = six 
miles. Our first object was to secure the bridge over the Hackensack, which 
laid up the river between the enemy and us, about six miles from us, and three 
from them. General Washmgton arrived in about three-quarters of an hour, 
and marched at the head of the troops towards the bridge, which place I 
expected we should have a brush for; however, they did not choose to 
dispute it with us, and the greatest part of our troops went over the bridge,"^ 
the rest over the ferry, except some which passed at a mill on a small creek, 
between the bridge and the ferry, and made their way through some marshy 
grounds up to the town of Hackensack, and there passed the river. We 
brought on as much baggage as the wagons could contain, the rest was lost. 
The simple object was to bring off the garrison, and march them on till they 
could be strengthened by the Jersey or Pennsylvania militia, so as to be 
enabled to make a stand. We staid four days at Newark, collected our out- 
posts with some of the Jersey mihtia, and marched out twice to meet the 
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enemy, on being informed that they were advancing, though our numbers 
were greatly inferior to theirs. Howe, m my httle opinion, committed a 
great error in generalship in not throwing a body of forces off from Staten 
Island through Amboy, by which means he might have seized all our stores 
at Brunswick, and mtercepted our march into Pennsylvania, but if we be- 
lieve the power of hell to be limited, we must hkewise beheve that their 
agents are under some providential control. 

I shall not now attempt to give all tiie particulars of our retreat to the 
Delaware, suffice it for the present to say, that both officers and men, though 
greatly harassed and faagued, frequently without rest, covenng, or provi- 
sion, the inevitable consequences of a long retreat, bore it with a manly and 
martial spirit. All their wishes centred m one, which was, that the country 
would turn out and help them to drive the enemy back. Voltaire has re- 
marked that King William never appeared to full advantage but in difficulties 
and m action; the same remark may be made on Gener^ Washmgton, for 
the character fits him. There is a natural firmness in some minds which can- 
not be unlocked by trifles, but which, when unlocked, discovers a cabmet 
of fortitude, and 1 reckon it among those kind of pubhc blessmgs, which 
we do not immediately see, that God hath blessed him with uninterrupted 
health, and given him a mind that can even flourish upon care. 

I shall conclude this paper with some miscellaneous remarks on the state 
of our affairs, and shall begin with asking the following question. Why is it 
that the enemy have left the New England provmces, and made these middle 
ones the seat of war^ The answer is easy: New England is not infested 
with Tones, and we are. I have been tender in raismg the cry against these 
men, and used numberless arguments to show them their danger, but it will 
not do to sacrifice a world either to their folly or their baseness. The period 
is now arrived, in which either they or we must change our sentiments, or 
one or both must faU. And what is a Tory? Good God' what is he? I should 
not be afraid to go with a hundred Whigs against a thousand Tones, were 
they to attempt to get into arms. Every Tory is a coward, for servile, slavish, 
self-interested fear is the foundanon of Toryism, and a man under such in- 
fluence, though he may be cruel, never can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separation be drawn between us, let 
us reason the matter together Your conduct is an mvitauon to the enemy, 
yet not one in a thousand of you has heart enough to join him. Howe is as 
much deceived by you as the Amencan cause is injured by you. He expects 
’ you will aU take up arms, and flock to his standard, with muskets on your 
shoulders. Your opimons are of no use to him, unless you support him per- 
sonally, for ’tis soldiers, and not Tones, that he wants. 

I once felt all that kind of anger, which a man ought to feel, against the 
mean principles that are held by the Tories: a noted one, who kept a tavern 
at Amboy, was standing at his door, with as pretty a child m his hand, about 
eight or mne years old, as I ever saw, and after speaking his mind as freely 
as the thought was prudent, fimshed with this unfather ly expression,''“IE'e//.' 
<nve me peace m my day.” Not a man hves on the contment but fully be- 
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lieves that a separation must some time or other finally take place, and a 
generous parent should have said, “7f there must be trouble, let it be in my 
day, that my child may have peace;” and this single reflection, well applied, 
is sufficient to awaken every man to duty. Not a place upon earth might 
be so happy as America. Her situation is remote from all the wranglmg 
w'orld, and she has nothing to do but to trade with them. A man can dis- 
tinguish himself between temper and principle, and I am as confident, 
as I am that God governs the world, that America will never be happy till 
she gets clear of foreign dominion. Wars, without ceasing, will break out 
till that period arrives, and the contment must in the end be conqueror, for 
though the flame of liberty may sometimes cease to shme, the coal can never 
expire. 

America did not, nor does not want force, but she wanted a proper 
application of that force. Wisdom is not the purchase of a day, and it is no 
wonder that we should err at the first setting off From an excess of tender- 
ness, we were unwilhng to raise an army, and trusted our cause to the tem- 
porary defence of a well-meaning mthna. A summer’s experience has now 
taught us better, yet with those troops, while they were collected, we were 
able to set bounds to the progress of the enemy, and, thank God' they are 
again assembling I always considered mihtia as the best troops in the world 
for a sudden exertion, but they will not do for a long campaign/Howe, it is 
probable, will make an attempt on this city,* should he fail on this side the 
Delaware, he is ruined. If he succeeds, our cause is not ruined. He stakes all 
on his side against a part on ours, admitting he succeeds, the consequence 
will be, that armies from both ends of the continent will march to assist 
their suffering friends in the middle states, for he cannot go everywhere, it 
is impossible I consider Howe as the greatest enemy the Tories have, he is 
bringing a war into their country, which, had it not been for him and partly 
for themselves, they had been clear of. Should he now be expelled, 1 wish 
with all the devotion of a Christian, that the names of Whig and Tory may 
never more be mentioned, but should the Tories give him encouragfement 
to come, or assistance if he come, I as sincerely wish that our next year’s 
arms may expel them from the continent, and the Congress appropriate 
their possessions to the relief of those who have suffered in well-doing A 
single successful battle next year wiU settle the whole. America could carry 
on a two years’ war by the confiscation of the property of disaffected 
persons, and be made happy by their expulsion Say not that this is revenge, 
call It rather the soft resentment of a suffering people, who, having no object 
in view but the good of all, have staked their ovm all upon a seemmgly 
doubtful event. Yet it is folly to argue against determined hardness, elo- 
quence may strike the ear, and the language of sorrow draw forth the tear 
of compassion, but nothing can reach the heart that is steeled with prejudice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm ardor of a friend to those 
who have nobly stood, and are yet determined to stand the matter out. I 


'Philadelphia. 
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call not upon a few, but upon all. not on this state or that state, but on 
every state, up and help us, lay your shoulders to the wheel, better have 
too much force than too htde, when so great an object is at stake. Let it 
be told to the future world, that in the depth of winter, when nothing but 
hope and virtue could survive, that the city and the country, alarmed at one 
common danger, came forth to meet and to repulse it. Say not that thou- 
sands are gone, turn out your tens of thousands; throw not the burden of 
the day upon Providence, but “show yottr faith by your works,” that God 
may bless you. It matters not where you live, or what rank of life you hold, 
the evil or the blessing will reach you all. The far and the near, the home 
counties and the back, the rich and the poor, will suffer or rejoice ahke. 
The heart that feels not now is dead, the blood of his children will curse 
his cowardice, who shrinks back at a time when a little might have saved 
the whole, and made them happy. I love the man that can smile in trouble, 
that can gather strength from distress, and grow brave by reflection. ’Tis the 
business of little minds to shrink, but he whose heart is firm, and whose 
conscience approves his conduct, will pursue his principles unto death. My 
own hne of reasoning is to myself as straight and clear as a ray of light Not 
all the treasures of the world, so far as I believe, could have induced me to 
support an offensive war, for I think it murder, but if a tluef breaks into 
my house, burns and destroys my property, and kills or threatens to kill 
me, or those that are in it, and to “bmd vie in all cases whatsoever” to his 
absolute will, am I to suffer it? What signifies it to me, whether he who 
does It IS a long or a common man, my countryman or nor my countryman; 
whether it be done by an individual villain, or an army of them? If we 
reason to the root of things we shall find no difference, neither can any 
just cause be assigned why we should punish in the one case and pardon in 
the other. Let them call me rebel and welcome, I feel no concern from it; 
but I should suffer the misery of devils, were I to make a whore of my soul 
by swearing allegiance to one whose character is that of a sottish, stupid, 
stubborn, worthless, brutish man. I conceive likewise a horrid idea in re- 
ceiving mercy from a being, who at the last day shall be shnekmg to the 
rocks and mountains to cover him, and fleeing with terror from the orphan, 
the widow, and the slain of America. 

There are cases which cannot be overdone by language, and this is one. 
There are persons, too, who see not the full extent of the evd which 
threatens them, they solace themselves with hopes that the enemy, if he suc- 
ceed, will be merciful. It is the madness of folly, to expect mercy from those 
who have refused to do justice, and even mercy, where conquest is the 
object, is only a trick of war, the cunmng of the fox is as murderous as the 
violence of the wolf, and we ought to guard equally against both. Howe’s 
-first object is, partly by threats and partly by promises, to terrify or seduce 
the people to dehver up their arms and receive mercy. The ministry recom- 
mended the same plan to Gage, and this is what the Tories call making their 
peace, “a peace which passeth all understanding” indeed' A peace which 
would be the immediate forerunner of a worse ruin than any we have yet 
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thought of 'Ye men of Pennsylvania, do reason upon these thmgs! Were 
the back counties to give up their arms, they would fall an easy prey to the 
Indians, who are all armed this perhaps is what some Tories would not be 
sorry for. Were the home counties to dehver up their arms, they would be 
exposed to the resentment of the back counties, who would then have it in 
their power to chastise their defection at pleasure. And were any one state 
to give up Its arms, that state must be garrisoned by all Howe’s army of 
Britons and Hessians to preserve it from the anger of the rest. Mutual fear 
IS the principal Imk in the cham of mutual love, and woe be to that state 
that breaks the compact. Howe is mercifully inviting you to barbarous 
destruction, and men must be either rogues or fools that will not see it. I 
dwell not upon the vapors of imagmation; I bring reason to your ears, and, 
m language as plam as A, B, C, hold up truth to your eyes 
I thank God, that I fear not. I see no real cause for fear. I know our situa- 
tion well, and can see the way out of it. While our army was collected, 
Howe dared not risk a battle, and it is no credit to him that he decamped 
from the White Plains, and waited a mean opportunity to ravage the de- 
fenceless Jerseys, but it is great credit to us, that, with a handful of men, 
we snstamed an orderly retreat for near an hundred miles, brought off our 
ammunition, all our field pieces, the greatest part of our stores, and had four 
rivers to pass^None can say that our retreat was precipitate, for we were 
near three weeks in performing it, that the country might have time to 
come in Twice we marched back to meet the enemy, and remained out till 
dark. The sign of fear was not seen in our camp, and had not some of the 
cowardly and disaffected inhabitants spread false alarms through the coun- 
try, the Jerseys had never been ravaged. Once more we are agam collected 
and coUectmg; our new army at both ends of the continent is recruit- 
ing fast, and we shall be able to open the next campaign with sixty 
thousand men, well armed and clothed. This is our situation, and who will 
may know it. By perseverance and fortimde we have the prospect of a 
glorious issue; by cowardice and submission, the sad choice of a variety of 
evils— a ravaged country— a depopulated city— habitations without safety, and 
slavery without hope— our homes turned into barracks and bawdy-houses 
for Hessians, and a future race to provide for, whose fathers we shall doubt 
of Look on this picture and weep over it! and if there yet remains one 
thoughtless wretch who believes it not, let him suffer it unlamented. 

Common Sense. 


December 23, 1776, 
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To Lord Howe 

“What’s in the name of lord, that I should fear 
To bring my grievance to the public ear’’’ 

Churchiix. 

Universal empire is the prerogative of a writer. His concerns are with all 
mankind, and though he cannot command their obedience, he can assign 
them their duty. The Repubhc of Letters is more ancient than monarchy, 
and of far higher character in the world than the vassal court of Britain, he 
that rebels against reason is a real rebel, but he that in defence of reason 
rebels- against tyranny has a better title to “Defender of the Fatth” than 
George the Third. 

As a military man your lordship may hold out the sword of war, and call 
It the “ulttina ratto regum”: the last reason of kings, we in return can show 
you the sword of justice, and call it “the best scourge of tyrants.’’ The first 
of these two may threaten, or even frighten for a while, and cast a sickly 
languor over an insulted people, but reason will soon recover the debauch, 
and restore them again to tranquil fortitude. Your lordslup, I find, has now 
commenced author, and pubhshed a proclamation, I have published a Crists. 
As they stand, they are the antipodes of each other, both cannot rise at 
once, and one of them must descend, and so quick is the revolution of dungs, 
that your lordship’s performance, I see, has already faUen many degrees 
from its first place, and is now just visible on the edge of the political 
horizon. 

It is surprising to what a pitch of infatuaoon, bhnd folly and obstinacy 
will carry mankmd, and your lordship’s drowsy proclamation is a proof 
that it does not even quit diem in their sleep. Perhaps you thought America 
too was taking a nap, and therefore chose, like Satan to Eve, to whisper 
the delusion softly, lest you should awaken her This contment, sir, is too 
extensive to sleep all at once, and too watchful, even in its slumbers, not to 
starde at the unhallowed foot of an mvader. You may issue your proclama- 
tions, and welcome, for we have learned “to reverence ourselves,” and scorn 
the msulting ruffian that employs you. America, for your deceased brother’s 
sake, would gladly have shown you respect and it is a new aggravation to 
her feehngs, that Howe should be forgetful, and raise his sword against 
those, who at their own charge raised a monument to his brother. But your 
master has commanded, and you have not enough of nature left to refuse. 
Surely there must be something strangely degenerating m the love of mon- 
archy, that can so completely wear a man down to an mgrate, and make 
him proud to lick the dust that kings have trod upon. A few more years. 
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should you survive them, will bestow on you the title of “an old man”: and 
in some hour of future reflection you may probably find the fitness of 
Wolsey’s despairing pemtence— “had I served my God as faithfully as I 
have served my kmg, he would not thus have forsaken me in my old age.” 

The character you appear to us in, is truly ridiculous. Your friends, the 
Tories, announced your coming, with high descriptions of your unlimited 
powers; but your proclamation has given them the he, by showing you to 
be a commissioner without authority. Had your powers been ever so great 
they were nothing to us, further than we pleased, because we had the same 
right which other nations had, to do what we thought was best. “The 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA,” will sound as pompously m the world or in his- 
tory, as “the kingdom of Great Britain”, the character of General Wash- 
ington will fill a page with as much lustre as that of Lord Howe: and the 
Congress have as much right to command the kmg and Parltament in Lon- 
don to desist from legislation, as they or you have to command the Congress. 
Only suppose how laughable such an edict would appear from us, and then, 
in that merry mood, do but turn the tables upon yourself, and you will see 
how your proclamation is received here. Having thus placed you in a proper 
position in which you may have a full view of your folly, and learn to de- 
spise It, I hold up to you, for that purpose, the following quotation from 
your own lunarian proclamation.— “And we (Lord Howe and General 
Howe) do command (and in his majesty’s name forsooth) all such persons 
as are assembled together, under the name of general or piovincial con- 
gresses, committees, convenaons or other associations, by whatever name or 
names known and distinguished, to desist and cease from all such treasonable 
actings and doings ” 

You introduce your proclamation by referring to your declarations of the 
14th of July and 19th of September. In the last of these you sunk yourself 
below the character of a private gentleman. That 1 may not seem to accuse 
you unjustly, I shall state the circumstance by a verbal invitation of yours, 
commumcated to Congress by General Sullivan, then a prisoner on his 
parole, you signified your desire of conferrmg with some members of that 
body as private gendemen It was beneath the digmty of the American 
Congress to pay any regard to a message that at best was but a genteel 
affront, and had too much of the ministerial complexion of tampermg with 
private persons, and which might probably have been the case, had the gen- 
tlemen who were deputed on the business possessed that kind of easy virtue 
which an English courder is so truly distinguished by. Your request, how- 
ever, was compiled with, for honest men are naturally more tender of their 
civil than their political fame. The interview ended as every sensible man 
thought it would; for your lordship knows, as well as the writer of the 
Crtsts, that it is impossible for the King of England to promise the repeal, or 
even the revisal of any acts of Parliament, wherefore, on your part, you had 
nothing to say, more than to request, in the room of demanding, the entire 
surrender of the continent; and then, if that was complied with, to promise 
that the inhabitants should escape with their lives. This was the upshot of 
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the conference. You informed the conferees that you were two months in 
soliciting these powers. We ask, what powers^ for as commissioner you 
have none. If you mean the power of pardoning, it is an oblique proof that 
your master was determined to sacrifice all before him, and diat you were 
two months in dissuading him from his purpose. Another evidence of his 
savage obstinacy' From your own account of the matter we may jusdy 
draw these two conclusions: ist. That you serve a monster, and zd. That 
never was a messenger sent on a more foohsh errand than yourself. This 
plain language may perhaps sound uncouthly to an ear vitiated by courtly 
refinements, but words were made for use, and the fault lies m deservmg 
them, or the abuse in applying them unfairly. 

Soon after your return to New York, you published a very illiberal and 
unmanly handbill against the Congress; for it was certainly stepping out of 
the line of common civility, first to screen your national pride by soliciting 
an interview with them as private gentlemen, and in the conclusion to en- 
deavor to deceive the multitude by making a handbill attack on the whole 
body of the Congress, you got them together under one name, and abused 
them under another. But the king you serve, and the cause you support, 
afford you so few instances of acting the gendeman, that out of pity to your 
situation the Congress pardoned the insult by taking no notice of it. 

You say in that handbill, “that they, the Congress, disavowed every pur- 
pose for reconciliaaon not consonant with their extravagant and inadmissi- 
ble claim of independence.” Why, God bless me' what have you to do with 
our independence" We ask no leave of yours to set it up, we ask no money 
of yours to support it, we can do better without your fleets and armies than 
with them, you may soon have enough to do to protect yourselves without 
being burdened with us. We are very willing to be at peace with you, to buy 
of you and sell to you, and, hke young beginners in the world, to work for 
our living, therefore, why do you put yourselves out of cash, when we know 
you cannot spare it, and we do not desire you to run into debt" I am willing, 
sir, that you should see your folly in every point of view I can place it in, 
and for that reason descend sometimes to tell you in jest what I wish you to 
see in earnest. But to be more serious with you, why do you say, “dieir 
independence?” To set you right, sir, we tell you, that the independency is 
ours, not theirs. The Congress were authorized by every state on the conti- 
nent to publish it to all the world, and m so doing are not to be considered 
as the inventors, but only as the heralds that proclaimed it, or the office from 
which the sense of the people received a legal form, and it was as much as 
any or all their heads were worth, to have treated with you on the subject 
of submission under any name whatever. But we know the men in whom we' 
have trusted, can England say the same of her Parliament" 

I come now more parncularly to your proclamaaon of the 30th of No- 
vember last. Had you gained an entire conquest over all the armies of 
America, and then put forth a proclamation, offering (what you call) mercy, 
your conduct would have had some specious show of humanity, but to 
creep by surprise into a province, and there endeavor to terrify and seduce 
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the inhabitants from their just allegiance to the rest by promises, which you 
neither meant nor were able to fulfil, is both cruel and unmanly: cruel in 
its effects; because, unless you can keep all the ground you have marched 
over, how are you, in the words of your proclamation, to secure to your 
proselytes “the enjoyment of their property^” What is to become either of 
your new adopted subjects, or your old friends, the Tories, in Burlington, 
Bordentown, Trenton, Mount Holly, and many other places, where you 
proudly lorded it for a few days, and then fled with the precipitation of a 
pursued thief? What, I say, is to become of those wretches? What is to 
become of those who went over to you from this city and State? What 
more can you say to them than “shift for yourselves?” Or what more can 
they hope for than to wander like vagabonds over the face of the earth? 
You may now tell them to take their leave of America, and all that once 
was theirs. Recommend them, for consolation, to your master’s court, there 
perhaps they may make a shift to live on the scraps of some dangling para- 
site, and choose compamons among thousands like themselves. A traitor is 
the foulest fiend on earth. 

In a pohtical sense we ought to thank you for thus bequeathing estates to 
the contment, we shall soon, at this rate, be able to carry on a war without 
expense, and grow rich by the ill pohcy of Lord Howe, and the generous 
defection of the Tories. Had you set your foot into this city, you would 
have bestowed estates upon us which we never thought of, by bringing 
forth traitors we were unwillmg to suspect. But these men, you’ll say, “are 
his majesty’s most faithful subjects,” let that honor, then, be all their fortune, 
and let his majesty take them to himself. 

I am now thoroughly disgusted with them, they live in ungrateful ease, 
and bend their whole minds to mischief. It seems as if God had given them 
over to a spirit of infidelity, and that they are open to conviction in no 
other line but that of punishment. It is time to have done with tarring, 
feathering, carting, and taking securmes for their future good behavior; 
every sensible man must feel a conscious shame at seemg a poor fellow 
hawked for a show about the streets, when it is known he is only the tool 
of some prmcipal villain, biassed mto his offence by the force of false rea- 
soning, or bribed thereto, through sad necessity. We dishonor ourselves by 
attacking such trifling characters while greater ones are suffered to escape; 
’os our duty to find them out, and their proper punishment would be to 
exile them from the cononent for ever. The circle of them is not so great as 
some imagine; the influence of a few have tainted many who are not natu- 
rally corrupt A cononual circulaoon of lies among those who are not much 
in the way of hearing them contradicted, will m ome pass for truth, and the 
crime lies not in the believer but the inventor. I am not for declaring war 
with every man that appears not so warm as myself difference of constitu- 
tion, temper, habit of speaking, and many other things, wdl go a great way 
in fixing the outward character of a man, yet simple honesty may remain at 
bottom. Some men have naturally a mihtary turn, and can brave hardships 
and the risk of life with a cheerful face, others have not, no slavery appears 
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to them so great as the fatigue of arms, and no terror so powerful as that of 
personal danger. What can we say^ W'e cannot alter nature, neither ought 
we to punish the son because the failier begot him m a cowardly mood. 
However, I beheve most men have more courage than they know of, and 
that a little at first is enough to begin with. I knew the time when I thought 
that the whistling of a cannon ball would have frightened me almost to 
death, but I have since tried it, and find that 1 can stand it with as htde 
discomposure, and, I beheve, with a much easier conscience than your lord- 
ship. The same dread would return to me again were I in your situation, 
for my solemn behef of your cause is, that it is helhsh and damnable, and, 
under that conviction, every thinking man’s heart must fail him. 

From a concern that a good cause should be dishonored by the least dis- 
umon among us, I said in my former paper. No. I. “That should the enemy 
now be expelled, I wish, with all the smcerity of a Christian, that the names 
of Whig and Tory might never more be mennoned,” but there is a knot of 
men among us of such a venomous cast, that they will not admit even one’s 
good wishes to act m their favor. Instead of rejoicing that heaven had, as it 
were, providentially preserved this city from plunder and destruction, by 
dehvering so great a part of the enemy into our hands with so htde effusion 
of blood, they stubbornly affected to disbelieve it till withm an hour, nay, 
half an hour, of the prisoners arrivmg, and the Quakers put forth a testi- 
mony, dated the 20 th of December, signed “John Pemberton,” declaring 
their attachment to the British government. These men are continually harp- 
mg on the great sm of our bearing arms, but the king of Britam may lay 
waste the world in blood and famme, and they, poor fallen souls, have 
nothing to say. 

In some future paper I intend to distingnish between the different kind of 
persons who have been denominated Tories; for this I am clear m, that all 
are not so who have been called so, nor all men Whigs who were once 
thought so; and as I mean not to conceal the name of any true friend when 
there shall be occasion to mention him, neither will I that of an enemy, who 
ought to be known, let his rank, station or religion be what it may. Much 
pams have been taken by some to set your lordship’s private character in an 
amiable hght, but as it has chiefly been done by men who know nothing 
about you, and who are no ways remarkable for their attachment to us, we 
have no just authority for believing it. George the Third has imposed upon 
us by the same arts, but trme, at length, has done him justice, and the same 
fate may probably attend your lordship. Your avowed purpose here is to 
kill, conquer, plunder, pardon, and enslave- and the ravages of your army 
through the Jerseys have been marked with as much barbarism as if you had 
openly professed yourself the prince of ruffians; not even the appearance of 
humanity has been preserved either on the march or the retreat of your 
troops, no general order that I could ever learn, has ever been issued to prevent 
or even forbid your troops from robbery, wherever they came, and the only 
instance of justice, if it can be called such, which has distinguished you for 
impartiality, is, that you treated and plundered all ahke, what could not be 
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carried away has been destroyed, and mahogany furniture has been delib- 
erately laid on fire for fuel, rather than the men should be fatigued with 
cuttmg wood. There was a time when the Whigs confided much in your 
supposed candor, and the Tories rested themselves in your favor, the experi- 
ments have now been made, and failed, in every town, nay, every cottage, 
in the Jerseys, where your arms have been, is a testimony against you How 
you may rest under this sacrifice of character I know not, but this I know, 
that you sleep and rise with the daily curses of thousands upon you; perhaps 
the misery which the Tories have suffered by your proffered mercy may 
give them some claim to their country’s pity, and be in the end the best favor 
you could show them. 

In a foho general-order book belonging to Col. Rhal’s battalion, taken at 
Trenton, and now in the possession of the council of safety for this state, the 
following barbarous order is frequently repeated, “His excellency the Cont- 
mmider-tn-Chtef orders, that all inhabitants who shall be found with arms, 
not havmg an officer with them, shall be immediately taken and hung up.’’ 
How many you may thus have privately sacrificed, we know not, and the 
account can only be settled in another world. Your treatment of prisoners, 
in order to distress them to enhst in your infernal service, is not to be 
equalled by any instance in Europe Yet this is the humane Lord Howe and 
his brother, whom the Tories and their three-quarter kindred, the Quakers, 
or some of them at least, have been holding up for patterns of jusoce and 
mercy' 

A bad cause will ever be supported by bad means and bad men, and who- 
ever will be at the pains of examining strictly into things, will find that one 
and the same spirit of oppression and impiety, more or less, governs through 
your whole party in both countries- not many days ago, I accidentally fell 
in company with a person of this city noted for espousing your cause, and 
on my remarking to him, “that it appeared clear to me, by the late provi- 
dennal turn of affairs, that God Almighty was visibly on our side,” he re- 
plied, “We care nothing for that, you may have Him, and welcome, if we 
have but enough of the devil on our side, we shall do ” However carelessly 
this might be spoken, matters not, ’tis still the insensible principle that directs 
all your conduct and will at last most assuredly deceive and rum you. 

If ever a nation was mad and foohsh, bhnd to its own interest and bent 
on Its own destruction, it is Britain. There are such thmgs as national sins, 
and though the punishment of individuals may be reserved to another world, 
national pumshment can only be inflicted in thts world. Britain, as a nation, 
is, in my inmost behef, the greatest and most ungrateful offender against 
God on the face of the whole earth. Blessed with all the commerce she 
could wish for, and furnished, by a vast extension of domimon, with the 
means of civilizing both the eastern and western world, she has made no 
other use of both than proudly to idolize her own “thunder,” and rip up 
the bowels of whole countries for what she could get Like Alexander, she 
has made war her sport, and inflicted misery for prodigality’s sake The 
blood of India is not yet repaid, nor the wretchedness of Africa yet requited. 
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Of late she has enlarged her list of national cruelties by her butcherly de- 
struction of the Caribbs of St, Vincent’s, and returning an answer by the 
sword to the meek prayer for “Peace, liberty and safety.” These are serious 
thmgs, and whatever a foolish tyrant, a debauched court, a trafficking legis- 
lature, or a blinded people may think, the national account with heaven must 
some day or other be settled all countries have sooner or later been called 
to their reckoning, the proudest empires have sunk when the balance was 
struck, and Britain, like an individual penitent, must undergo her day of 
sorrow, and the sooner it happens to her die better. As I wish it over, I wish 
It to come, but withal wish that it may be as light as possible. 

Perhaps your lordship has no taste for serious things, by your connec- 
tions in England I should suppose not, therefore I shall drop this part of the 
subject, and take it up in a line in which you will better understand me. 

By what means, may I ask, do you expect to conquer America? If you 
could not effect it in the summer, when our army was less than yours, nor 
in the wmter, when we had none, how are you to do it? In pomt of general- 
ship you have been outwitted, and in point of fortimde outdone, your ad- 
vantages turn out to your loss, and show us that it is in our power to ruin 
you by gifts like a game of drafts, we can move out of one square to let 
you come in, in order that we may afterwards take two or three for one; 
and as we can always keep a double corner for ourselves, we can always 
prevent a total defeat. You cannot be so insensible as not to see that we have 
two to one the advantage of you, because we conquer by a drawn game, 
and you lose by it. Burgoyne might have taught your lordship this knowl- 
edge, he has been long a student in the doctrme of chances. 

I have no other idea of conquering countries than by subduing the armies 
which defend them: have you done this, or can you do it? If you have not, 
it would be civil in you to let your proclamations alone for the present, 
otherwise, you will ruin more Tories by your grace and favor, than you 
will Whigs by your arms. 

Were you to obtain possession of this city, you would not know what to 
do with it more than to plunder it. To hold it in the manner you hold New 
York, would be an additional dead weight upon your hands, and if a general 
conquest is your object, you had better be wiffiout the city than with it. 
When you have defeated all our armies, the cities will fall into your hands 
of themselves, but to creep into them in the manner you got into Prmceton, 
Trenton, &c is hke robbing an orchard in the night before the fruit be 
ripe, and running away in the morning. Your experiment in the Jerseys is 
sufficient to teach you that you have somethmg more to do than barely to 
get into other people’s houses, and your new converts, to whom you prom- 
Bed all manner of protection, and seduced into new guilt by pardomng 
'them from their former virtues, must begin to have a very contemptible 
opinion both of your power and your pohey. Your authority in the Jerseys 
B now reduced to the small circle which your army occupies, and your 
proclamation is no where else seen unless it be to be laughed at. The mighty 
subduers of the continent have retreated into a nutshell, and the proud for- 
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givers of our sins are fled from those they came to pardon, and all this at a 
time when they were dispatching vessel after vessel to England with the 
great news of every day. In short, you have managed your Jersey expedi- 
tion so very dexterously, that the dead only are conquerors, because none 
wiU dispute the ground with them. 

In all the wars which you have formerly been concerned in you had only 
armies to contend with; in this case you have both an army and a country 
to combat with. In former wars, the countries followed the fate of their 
capitals, Canada fell with Quebec, and Mmorca with Port Mahon or St. 
Philhps, by subdmng those, the conquerors opened a way into, and became 
masters of the country here it is otherwise, if you get possession of a city 
here, you are obhged to shut yourselves up in it, and can make no other use 
of It, than to spend your country’s money m. This is aU the advantage you 
have drawn from New York, and you would draw less from Philadelphia, 
because it requires more force to keep it, and is much further from the sea. 
A pretty figure you and the Tories would cut in this city, with a river full 
of ice, and a town full of fire; for the immediate consequence of your get- 
ting here would be, that you would be cannonaded out again, and the Tories 
be obhged to make good the damage, and this sooner or later wiU be the 
fate of New York. 

I wish to see the city saved, not so much from military as from natural 
motives. Tis the hiding place of women and children, and Lord Howe’s 
proper busmess is with our armies. When I put all the circumstances to- 
gether which ought to be taken, I laugh at your notion of conquering 
America. Because you lived in a htde country, where an army might run 
over the whole in a few days, and where a smgle company of soldiers 
might put a multitude to the rout, you expected to find it the same here. 
It is plain that you brought over with you all the narrow notions you 
were bred up with, and imagined that a proclamation in the kmg’s name 
was to do great things, but Englishmen always travel for knowledge, and 
your lordship, I hope, will return, if you return at all, much wiser than 
you came. 

We may be surprised by events we did not expect, and in that interval of 
recollection you may gain some temporary advantage: such was the case a 
few weeks ago, but we soon ripen again mto reason, collect our strength, 
and while you are preparing for a triumph, we come upon you with a de- 
feat. Such It has been, and such it would be were you to tiy it a hundred 
times over. Were you to garrison the places you might march over, in order 
to secure their subjection, (for remember you can do it by no other 
means,) your army would be like a stream of water runmng to nothing. By 
the tune you extended from New York to Virgima, you would be reduced 
to a string of drops not capable of hanging together; whUe we, by retreating 
from State to State, like a river turmng back upon itself, would acquire 
strength in the same proportion as you lost it, and in the end be capable of 
overwhelmmg you. The country, in the meantime, would suffer, but it is a 
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day of suffering, and we ought to expect it. What we contend for is worthy 
the afSiction we may go through. If we get but bread to eat, and any kind 
of raiment to put on, we ought not only to be contented, but thankful 
More than that we ought not to look for, and less than that heaven has not 
yet suffered us to want. He that would sell his birthright for a httle salt, is 
as worthless as he who sold it for pottage without salt, and he that would 
part with It for a gay coat, or a plam coat, ought for ever to be a slave m 
buff. What are salt, sugar and finery, to the inestimable blessings of “Liberty 
and Safety! ” Or what are the mconvemences of a few months to the tribu- 
tary bondage of ages? The meanest peasant in America, blessed with these 
sentunents, is a happy man compared with a New York Tory, he can ear 
his morsel without repinmg, and when he has done, can sweeten it with a 
repast of wholesome air, he can take his child by the hand and bless it, with- 
out feehng the conscious shame of neglecting a parent’s duty. 

In publishing these remarks I have several objects in view. 

On your part they are to expose the folly of your pretended authority as 
a commissioner, the wickedness of your cause in general, and the impossi- 
bihty of your conquering us at any rate. On the part of the public, my in- 
tention IS, to show them their true and sold mterest, to encourage them to 
their own good, to remove the fears and falsities which bad men have 
spread, and weak men have encouraged, and to excite in all men a love for 
union, and a cheerfulness for duty. 

I shall submit one more case to you respecting your conquest of this 
country, and then proceed to new observations. 

Suppose our armies in every part of this continent were immediately to 
disperse, every man to his home, or where else he might be safe, and engage 
to reassemble again on a certain future day; it is clear that you would then 
have no army to contend with, yet you would be as much at a loss m that 
case as you are now; you would be afraid to send your troops in parties 
over to the continent, either to disarm or prevent us from assembhng, lest 
they should not return; and while you kept them together, having no arms 
of ours to dispute with, you could not call it a conquest, you might furnish 
out a pompous page in the London Gazette or a New York paper, but when 
we returned at the appointed time, you would have the same work to do 
that you had at first. 

It has been the folly of Britain to suppose herself more powerful than she 
really is, and by that means has arrogated to herself a rank in the world she 
is not entitled to: for more than this century past she has not been able to 
carry on a war without foreign assistance In Marlborough’s campaigns, and 
from that day to this, the number of German troops and officers assisting 
her have been about equal with her own; ten thousand Hessians were sent 
to England last war to protect her from a French invasion, and she would 
have cut but a poor figure in her Canadian and West Indian expedmons, 
had not America been lavish both of her money and men to help her along. 
The only instance in which she was engaged singly, that I can recollect, was 
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against the rebellion in Scotland, in the years 1745 and 1746, and in that, 
out of three battles, she was twice beaten, till by thus reducing their 
numbers, (as we shall yours) and taking a supply ship that was coming to 
Scotland with clothes, arms and money, (as we have often done.) she was 
at last enabled to defeat them. England was never famous by land, her 
officers have generally been suspected of cowardice, have more of the air 
of a dancing-master than a soldier, and by the samples which we have taken 
prisoners, we give the preference to ourselves. Her strength, of late, has 
lain in her extravagance, but as her finances and credit are now low, her 
smews in that line begin to fail fast. As a nation she is the poorest in Europe; 
for were the whole kingdom, and all that is in it, to be put up for sale like 
the estate of a bankrupt, it would not fetch as much as she owes, yet this 
thoughtless wretch must go to war, and with the avowed design, too, of 
making us beasts of burden, to support her in not and debauchery, and to 
assist her afterwards in distressing those nations who are now our best 
friends. This ingratitude may suit a Tory, or the unchristian peevishness of 
a fallen Quaker, but none else 

’Tis the unhappy temper of the English to be pleased with any war, right 
or wrong, be it but successful, but they soon grow discontented with ill 
fortune, and it is an even chance that they are as clamorous for peace next 
summer, as the kmg and his ministers were for war last winter. In this natural 
view of things, your lordship stands in a very crmcal situation your whole 
character is now staked upon your laurels, if they wither, you wither with 
them, if they flourish, you cannot hve long to look at them, and at any rate, 
the black account hereafter is not far off What lately appeared to us mis- 
fortunes, were only blessings in disguise, and the seeming advantages on 
vour side have turned out to our profit. Even our loss of this city, as far as 
we can see, might be a principal gam to us the more surface you spread 
over, the thinner you will be, and the easier wiped away, and our consola- 
tion under that apparent disaster would be, that the estates of the Tories 
would become securities for the repairs In short, there is no old ground we 
can fail upon, but some new foundation rises again to support us “We have 
put, sir, our hands to the plough, and cursed be he that looketh back.” 

Your kmg, m his speech to Parliament last spring, declared, “That he had 
no doubt but the great force they had enabled him to send to America, 
would effectually reduce the rebelhous colonies.” It has not, neither can 
It, but It has done )ust enough to lay the foundation of its own next year’s 
rum. You are sensible that you left England m a divided, distracted state of 
politics, and, by the command you had here, you became a principal prop 
m the court party, their fortunes rest on yours, by a single express you can 
fix their value with the public, and the degree to which their spirits shall 
rise or fall, they are m your hands as stock, and you have the secret of the 
alley with you. Thus situated and connected, you become the unmtentional 
mechanical instrument of your own and their overthrow. The kmg and his 
ministers put conquest out of doubt, and the credit of both depended on the 
proof. To support them in the interim, it was necessary that you should 
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make the most of every thing, and we can tell by Hugh Game’s New York 
paper what the complexion of the London Gazette is. With such a list of 
victories the nation cannot expect you will ask new supplies; and to confess 
your want of them would give the he to your triumphs, and impeach the 
king and his ministers of treasonable deception. If you make the necessary 
demand at home, your party sinks, if you make it not, you sink yourself, 
to ask It now is too late, and to ask it before was too soon, and unless it 
arrive quickly will be of no use. In short, the part you have to act, cannot 
be acted, and I am fully persuaded that all you have to trust to is, to do 
the best you can with what force you have got, or httle more. Though we 
have greatly exceeded you in pomt of generalship and bravery of men, 
yet, as a people, we have not entered mto the full soul of enterprise, for I, 
who know England and the disposition of the people well, am confident, 
that It IS easier for us to effect a revolution there, than you a conquest here, 
a few thousand men landed m England with the declared design of deposing 
the pre.sent king, bringing his ministers to trial, and setDng up the Duke of 
Gloucester in his stead, would assuredly carry their point, while you are 
grovelling hcie, ignorant of the matter As I send all my papers to England, 
this, like Covtmon Sense, will find its way there, and though it may put 
one party on their guard, it wiU inform the other, and die nation in general, 
of our design to help them 

Thus far, sir, I have endeavored to give you a picture of present affairs 
you may draw from it what conclusions you please. I wish as well to the 
true prosperity of England as you can, but I consider independence as 
Asnertca’s natural right and interest, and never could see any real disservice 
It would be to Britain If an Enghsh merchant receives an order, and is paid 
for it, It signifies nothmg to him who governs the country. This is my creed 
of politics If I have any where expressed myself overwarmly, ’us from a 
fixed, immovable hatred I have, and ever had, to cruel men and cruel meas- 
ures I have likewise an aversion to monarchy, as being too debasing to the 
dignity of man; but I never troubled others with my nouons till very lately, 
nor ever pubhshed a syllable in England in my life. What I write is pure 
nature, and my pen and my soul have ever gone together. My wriungs I 
have always given away, reserving only the expense of printing and paper, 
and someumes not even that. I never courted either fame or interest, and 
my rngnnpr of life, to those who know It, will jusnfy what I say. My smdy 
IS to be useful, and if your lordship loves mankind as well as I do, you would, 
seeing you cannot conquer us, cast about and lend your hand towards ac- 
comphshmg a peace Our independence with God’s blessing we will main- 
tam against all the world, but as we wish to avoid evil ourselves, we wish 
not to inflict It on others I am never over-mquisiuve into the secrets of the 
cabinet, but I have some notion that, if you neglect the present opportunity, 
it' will not be in our power to make a separate peace with you afterwards, 
for whatever treaties or alliances we form, we shall most faithfully abide by , 
wherefore you may be deceived if you tlunk you can make it with us at 
gny time A lasting independent peace is my wish, end and aim, and to ac- 
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complish that, “7 pray God the Americans may never be defeated, and I 
trust nhtle they have good officers, and are well commanded” and willing 
to be commanded, “that they never will be.” 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 13, 1777. 


m 

In the progress of politics, as in the common occurrences of life, we are not 
only apt to forget the ground we have travelled over, but frequently neglect 
to gather up experience as we go. We expend, if I may so say, the knowl- 
edge of every day on the circumstances that produce it, and )oumey on m 
search of new matter and new refinements, but as it is pleasant and some- 
times useful to look back, even to the first periods of infancy, and trace the 
turns and windmgs through which we have passed, so we may likewise 
derive many advantages by halting a while in our pohncal career, and taking 
a review of the wondrous comphcated labyrinth of little more tlian yester- 
day. 

Truly may we say, that never did men grow old in so short a time' We 
have crowded the busmess of an age into the compass of a few months, and 
have been driven through such a rapid succession of things, that for the 
want of leisure to thmk, we unavoidably wasted knowledge as we came, 
and have left nearly as much behind us as we brought with us: but the road 
is yet rich with the fragments, and, before we finally lose sight of them, 
will repay us for the trouble of stopping to pick them up. 

Were a man to be totally deprived of memory, he would be incapable 
of forming any just opmion, every thing about him would seem a chaos he 
would have even his own history to ask from every one, and by not know- 
ing how the world went in his absence, he would be at a loss to know how 
It ought to go on when he recovered, or rather, returned to it again In like 
manner, though in a less degree, a too great inattention to past occurrences 
retards and bewilders our judgment in everything, while, on the contrary, 
by comparing what is past with what is present, we frequently hit on the 
true character of both, and become wise with very httle trouble. It is a kmd 
of counter-march, by which we get into the rear of dme, and mark the 
movements and meamng of things as we make our return. There are certain 
circumstances, which, at the tune of their happemng, are a kmd of riddles, 
and as every riddle is to be followed by its answer, so those kind of cir- 
cumstances will be followed by their events, and those events are always the 
true solution A considerable space of time may lapse between, and unless 
we contmue our observations from the one to the other, the harmony of 
them will pass away unnoticed but the misfortune is, that partly from the 
pressing necessity of some instant things, and partly from the impauence 
of our own tempers, we are frequently in such a hurry to make out the 
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meaning of everything as fast as it happens, diat •we thereby never truly 
understand it, and not only start new difficulties to ourselves by so doing, 
but, as It were, embarrass Providence in her good designs. 

I have been civil in stating this fault on a large scale, for, as it now stands, 
it does not appear to be levelled against any particular set of men, but were 
it to be refined a httle further, it might afterwards be applied to the Tones 
witli a degree of strikmg propriety those men have been remarkable for 
drawing sudden conclusions from single facts The least apparent mishap 
on our side, or the least seeming advantage on the part of the enemy, have 
determined with them the fate of a whole campaign. By this hasty judgment 
they have converted a retreat into a defeat, mistook generalship for error, 
while every httle advantage purposely given the enemy, either to weaken 
their strength by dividmg it, embarrass their councils by mulaplymg their 
objects, or to secure a greater post by the surrender of a less, has been 
instantly magnified into a conquest. Thus, by quartering ill pohcy upon ill 
principles, they have frequently promoted the cause they designed to injure, 
and injured that wluch they intended to promote. 

It IS probable the campaign may open before this number comes from the 
press. The enemy have long lain idle, and amused themselves with carrying 
on the war by proclamations only. While they continue their delay our 
strength mcreases, and were they to move to action now, it is a circumstan- 
tial proof that they have no reinforcement coming, wherefore, in either 
case, the comparative advantage will be ours. Like a wounded, disabled 
whale, they want only time and room to die in; and though in the agony 
of their exit, it may be unsafe to live within the fiappmg of their tail, yet every 
hour shortens their date, and lessens their power of nuschief. If any thing 
happens while this number is in the press, it will afford me a subject for the 
last pages of it. At present I am tired of waitmg, and as neither the enemy, 
nor the state of politics have yet produced any tlung new, I am thereby left 
in the field of general matter, undirected by any striking or particular 
object. This Crisis, therefore, wdl be made up rather of variety tlian novelty, 
and consist more of things useful than things wonderful. 

The success of the cause, the umon of the people, and the means of sup- 
porting and securmg both, are points which cannot be too much attended to. 
He who doubts of the former is a desjxinding coward, and he who wilfully 
disturbs the latter is a traitor. Their characters are easily fixed, and under 
these short descriptions I leave them for the present. 

One of the greatest degrees of sentimental union which America ever 
knew, was m denymg the right of the British Parliament “to bmd the colo- 
mes m all cases whatsoever.” The Declaration is, in its form, an almighty 
one, and is the loftiest stretch of arbitrary power that ever one set of men 
or one country claimed over another. Taxation was nothmg more than the 
patting the declared right into practice, and this faihng, recourse was had 
to anns, as a means to establish both the nght and the pracuce, or to an- 
swer a worse purpose, which will be mentioned m the course of this number. 
And in order to repay themselves the expense of an army, and to profit by 
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their own injustice, the colonies were, by another law, declared to be in a 
state of actual rebellion, and of consequence all property therein would fall 
to the conquerors. 

The colonies, on their part, first, denied the right, secondly, they suspended 
the use of taxable articles, and petitioned against the practice of taxation* 
and these failing, they, thirdly, defended their property by force, as soon 
as it was forcibly invaded, and, in answer to the declaranon of rebellion 
and non-protection, published their Declaration of Independence and right 
of self-protection. 

These, in a few words, are the different stages of the quarrel, and the 
parts are so intimately and nece.ssanly connected with each other as to 
admit of no separation A person, to use a trite phrase, must be a Whig or 
a Tory m a lump. His feelings, as a man, may be wounded, his charity, 
as a Chrisnan, may be moved, but his political principles must go through 
all the cases on one side or the other He cannot be a Whig m this stage, 
and a Tory m that. If he says he is against the united independence of the 
continent, he is to all intents and purposes against her in all the rest, because 
this last comprehends the whole And he may just as well say, that Britain 
w'as right m declaring us rebels, right in taxmg us, and right m declarmg 
her “right to bind the colonies m all cases auhatsoeier." It signifies nothing 
what neutral ground, of his own creatmg, he may skulk upon for shelter, for 
the quarrel m no stage of it hath afforded any such ground, and either we 
or Britain are absolutely right or absolutely wrong through the whole. 

Bntam, like a gamester nearly ruined, has now put all her losses into one 
bet, and is playing a desperate game for the total. If she wins it, she wms 
from me my life, she wins the continent as the forfeited property of rebels, 
the right of taxmg those that are left as reduced subjects, and the power 
of binding them slaves and the single die which determines this unparalleled 
event is, whether we support our independence or she overturn it. This is 
coming to the pomt at once. Here is the touchstone to try men hy He that 
IS not a suppmter of the independent States of America m the same degree 
that hts religious and political principles would suffer him to support the 
government of any other country, of which he called himself a subject, ts, 
tn the American sense of the word, a Tory, and the instant that he endeavors 
to bring his toryism into practice, he becomes a traitor. The first can only 
be detected by a general test, and the law hath already provided for the 
latter. 

It is unnatural and impohac to admit men who would root up our inde- 
pendence to have any share in our legislation, either as electors or repre- 
sentatives, because the support of our independence rests, m a great meas- 
ure, on the vigor and purity of our public bodies. Would Britain, even in 
time of peace, much less in war, suffer an election to be carried by men who 
professed themselves to be not her subjects, or allow such to sit in Parlia- 
ment^ Certainly not. 

But there are a certain species of Tories with whom conscience or princi- 
ple has nothing to do, and who are so from avarice only. Some of the first 
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fortunes on the continent, on the part of the Whigs, are staked on the issue 
of our present measures. And shall disaffection only be rewarded with se- 
curity^ Can any thing be a greater mducement to a miserly man, than the 
hope of making his Mammon safe^ And though the scheme be fraught with 
every character of foUy, yet, so long as he supposes, that by domg nothing 
materially criminal against America on one part, and by expressmg his 
private disapprobation against independence, as palliative with the enemy, 
on the other part, he stands in a smc hne between both, while, I say, this 
ground be suffered to remam, craft, and the spirit of avarice, will point it 
out, and men will not be wantmg to ffU up dus most contemptible of all 
characters. 

These men, ashamed to own the sordid cause from whence their disaffec- 
tion sprmgs, add thereby meaimess to meanness, by endeavormg to shelter 
themselves under the mask of hypocrisy; that is, they had rather be thought 
to be Tones from some kmd of principle, than Tories by havmg no prin- 
ciple at all. But tiU such time as they can show some real reason, natural, 
pohtical, or conscientious, on which their objections to mdependence are 
founded, we are not obliged to give them credit for bemg Tories of the 
first stamp, but must set them down as Tories of the last. 

In the second number of the Crtsts, I endeavored to show the impossibihty 
of the enemy’s making any conquest of America, that nothmg was wantmg 
on our part but patience and perseverance, and that, with these virmes, our 
success, as far as human speculation could discern, seemed as certain as fate. 
But as there are many among us, who, influenced by others, have regularly 
gone back from the principles they once held, in proportion as we have 
gone forward, and as it is die unfortunate lot of many a good man to live 
withm the neighborhood of disaffected ones, I shall, therefore, for the sake 
of confirming the one and recovermg the other, endeavor, in the space of 
a page or two, to go over some of the leading prmciples in support of mde- 
pendence. It is a much pleasanter task to prevent vice than to punish it, 
and, however our tempers may be gratified by resentment, or our national 
expenses eased by forfeited estates, harmony and friendship is, nevertheless, 
the happiest condition a country can be blessed with 

The principal arguments in support of independence may be compre- 
hended under the four following heads. 

I St, The natural right of the continent to mdependence. 

ad. Her interest in being independent. 

3d, The necessity,— and 

4th, The moral advantages arising therefrom. 

I. The natural right of the continent to independence, is a point which 
never yet was called in question. It will not even admit of a debate. To deny 
such a right, would be a kmd of atheism against nature, and the best answer 
to such an objection would be, “The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God.” 

n. The interest of the continent in bemg independent is a point as clearly 
light as the former. America, by her own internal industry, and unknown 
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to all the powers of Europe, was, at the beginning of the dispute, arrived 
at a pitch of greatness, trade and population, beyond which it was the 
interest of Bntam not to suffer her to pass, lest she should grow too power- 
ful to be kept subordinate. She began to view this country with the same 
uneasy maliaous eye, with which a covetous guardian would view his ward, 
whose estate he had been enriching himself by for twenty years, and saw 
him just arrivmg at manhood. And America owes no more to Britain for 
her present mamrity, than the ward would to the guardian for being twenty- 
one years of age That America hath flourished at the time she was under 
the government of Britain, is true, but there is every natural reason to be- 
lieve, that had she been an independent country from the first settlement 
thereof, uncontrolled by any foreign power, free to make her own laws, 
regulate and encourage hei own commerce, she had by this time been of 
much greater worth than now. The case is simply this the first settlers m 
the different colonies were left to shift for themselves, unnoticed and unsup- 
ported by any European government, but as the tyranny and persecution 
of the old world daily drove numbers to the new, and as, by the favor of 
heaven on their industry and perseverance, they grew mto importance, so, 
in a hke degree, they became an object of profit to the greedy eyes of 
Europe. It was impossible, in this state of infancy, however thriving and 
promismg, that they could resist the power of any armed mvader that 
should seek to bung them under his authority In this situation, Britain 
thought it worth her while to claim them, and the continent received and 
acknowledged the claimer. It was, m reahty, of no very great importance 
who was her master, seeing, that from the force and ambition of the different 
powers of Europe, she must, till she acquired strength enough to assert her 
own right, acknowledge some one. As well, perhaps, Britain as another, 
and it might have been as well to have been under the states of Holland as 
any. The same hopes of engrossing and profiting by her trade, by not op- 
pressing it too much, would have operated alike with any master, and pro- 
duced to the colomes the same effects The clamor of protection, likewise, 
was all a farce, because, in order to make that protection necessary, she must 
first, by her own quarrels, create us enemies. Hard terms indeed' 

To know whether it be the interest of the continent to be mdependent, 
W'e need only ask this easy, simple question. Is it the interest of a man to be 
a boy all his life? The answer to one will be the answer to both America 
hath been one contmued scene of legislative contention from the first king’s 
representative to the last, and this was unavoidably founded m the natural 
opposition of interest between the old country and the new. A governor 
sent from England, or receiving his authority therefrom, ought never to 
have been considered in any other light than that of a genteel commissioned 
spy, whose private busmess was information, and his pubhc business a kind 
of civilized oppression. In the first of these characters he was to watch the 
tempers, sentiments and disposition of the people, the growth of trade, 
and the mcrease of private fortunes; and, in the latter, to suppress all such 
acts of the assembhes, however beneficial to the people, which did not 
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direcdy or indirectly throw some increase of power or profit mto the hands 
of those that sent him, 

America, oil now, could never be called a free country, because her legis- 
lation depended on the will of a man three thousand miles distant, whose 
interest was in opposioon to ours, and who, by a single “no,” could forbid 
what law he pleased. 

The freedom of trade, likewise, is, to a trading country, an arocle of such 
importance, that the principal source of wealth depends upon it, and it is 
impossible that any country can flourish, as it otherwise might do, whose 
commerce is engrossed, cramped and fettered by the laws and mandates of 
another— yet these evils, and more than I can here enumerate, the contment 
has suffered by bemg under the government of England By an independence 
we clear the whole at once— put an end to the busmess of unanswered peti- 
tions and fruitless remonstrances— exchange Britam for Europe— shake hands 
with the world— live at peace with the world— and trade to any market 
where we can buy and sell 

III. The necessity, likewise, of bemg independent, even before it was 
declared, became so evident and important, that the continent ran the risk 
of being rumed every day that she delayed it. There was reason to believe 
that Britain would endeavor to make an European matter of it, and, rather 
than lose the whole, would dismember it, like Poland, and dispose of her 
several claims to the highest bidder Genoa, failmg in her attempts to reduce 
Corsica, made a sale of it to the French, and such trafBcks have been com- 
mon m the old world. We had at that time no ambassador in any part of 
Europe, to counteract her negotiations, and by that means she had the range 
of every foreign court uncontradicted on our part. We even knew nothing 
of the treaty for the Hessians till it was concluded, and the troops ready to 
embark. Had we been mdependent before, we had probably prevented her 
obtammg them. We had no credit abroad, because of our rebeUious de- 
pendency. Our ships could claim no protecuon m foreign ports, because 
we afforded them no justifiable reason for granting it to us. The calling 
ourselves subjects, and at the same time fighting agamst the power which we 
acknowledged, was a dangerous precedent to all Europe. If the grievances 
justified the takmg up arms, they justified our separation, if they did not 
justify our separation, neither could they justify our taking up arms. All 
Europe was interested in reducing us as rebels, and all Europe (or the 
greatest part at least) is interested in supporting us as independent States. 
At home our condition was soil worse, our currency had no foundaoon, 
and the fall of it would have ruined Whig and Tory ahke. We had no other 
law than a kind of moderated passion, no other civil power than an honest 
mob; and no other protection than the temporary attachment of one man to 
another. Had independence been delayed a few months longer, this conti- 
nent would have been plunged into irrecoverable confusion some violent 
for it, some against it, till, m the general cabal, the rich would have been 
lumed, and the poor destroyed. It is to independence that every Tory owes 
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the present safety which he lives in, for by that, and that only, we emerged 
from a state of dangerous suspense, and became a regular people. 

The necessity, likewise, of being independent, had there been no rupture 
between Britam and America, would, in a little time, have brought one on. 
The increasing importance of commerce, the weight and perplexity of leg- 
islation, and the entangled state of European poliucs, would daily have 
shown to the continent the impossibihty of continuing subordinate, for, 
after the coolest reflections on the matter, this must be allowed, that Britain 
was too jealous of America to govern it justly, too ignorant of it to govern 
it well, and too far distant from it to govern it at all. 

IV. But what weigh most with all men of serious reflection are, the moral 
advantages arising from independence: war and desolation have become 
the trade of the old world, and America neither could nor can be under 
the government of Britain without becoimng a sharer of her guilt, and a 
partner in all the dismal commerce of death. The spirit of duelhng, ex- 
tended on a national scale, is a proper character for European wars. They 
have seldom any other motive than pride, or any other object than fame. 
The conquerors and the conquered are generally rumed alike, and the chief 
difference at last is, that the one marches home with his honors, and the 
other without them. ’Tis the natural temper of the Enghsh to fight for a 
feather, if they suppose that feather to be an affront, and America, without 
the right of asking why, must have abetted m every quarrel, and abided by 
its fate. It IS a shocking situation to live in, that one country must be 
brought into all the wars of another, whether the measure be right or wrong, 
or whether she wdl or not, yet this, in the fullest e.xtent, was, and ever 
would be, the unavoidable consequence of the connection. Surely the 
Quakers forgot their own principles when, in their late Testimony, they 
called this connection, with these mihtary and miserable appendages hang- 
ing to It— ‘the happy constitution ” 

Britain, for cenmries past, has been nearly fifty years out of every hundred 
at war with some power or other. It certainly ought to be a consciennous 
as well as political consideration with America, not to dip her hands in the 
bloody work of Europe. Our situation affords us a retreat from their cabals, 
and the present happy union of the states bids fair for extirpating the future 
use of arms from one quarter of the world, yet such have been the irreligious 
politics of the present leaders of the Quakers, that, for the sake of they 
scarce know what, they would cut off every hope of such a blessing by 
tying this continent to Britain, like Hector to the chariot wheel of Achilles, 
to be dragged through all the miseries of endless European wars 

The connection, viewed from this ground, is distressing to every man 
who has the feehngs of humamty. By having Britain for our master, we 
became enemies to the greatest part of Europe, and they to us and the 
consequence was war mevitable. By being our own masters, independent 
of any foreign one, we have Europe for our friends, and the prospeep of 
an endless peace among ourselves. Those who were advocates for the British 
government over these colonies, were obliged to hmit both their arguments 
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and their ideas to the period of an European peace only; the moment 
Britain became plunged in war, every supposed convenience to us vanished, 
and all we could hope for was not to be ruined. Could this be a desirable 
condition for a young country to be in? 

Had the French pursued their fortune immediately after the defeat of 
Braddock last war, this city and province had then experienced the woful 
calamities of bemg a British subject. A scene of the same kind might happen 
again, for America, considered as a subject to the crown of Britain, would 
ever have been the seat of war, and the bone of contention between the 
two powers. 

On the whole, if the future expulsion of arms from one quarter of the 
world would be a desirable object to a peaceable man, if the freedom of 
trade to every part of it can engage the attention of a man of business, if 
the support or fall of imllions of currency can affect our interests, if the 
entire possession of estates, by cumng off the lordly claims of Britain over 
the soil, deserves the regard of landed property, and if the right of making 
our own laws, uncontrolled by royal or ministerial spies or mandates, be 
worthy our care as freemen,— then are all men interested in the support of 
independence; and may he that supports it not, be driven from the blessing, 
and hve unpiued beneath the servile sufferings of scandalous subjecaon' 

We have been amused with the tales of ancient wonders; we have read, 
and wept over the histones of other nations applauded, censured, or pmed, 
as their cases affected us. The fortitude and patience of the sufferers— the 
justness of their cause— the weight of their oppressions and oppressors— the 
object to be saved or lost— with all the consequences of a defeat or a con- 
quest-have, in the hour of sympathy, bewitched our hearts, and chained it 
to their fate but where is the power that ever made war upon petitioners? 

Or where is the war on which a world was staked all now? 

We may not, perhaps, be wise enough to make all the advantages we 
ought of our independence, but they are, nevertheless, marked and presented 
to us with every character of great and good, and worthy the hand of him 
who sent them I look through the present trouble to a ume of tranquillity, 
when we shall have it in our power to set an example of peace to all the 
world. Were the Quakers really impressed and influenced by the quiet prm- 
ciples they profess to hold, they would, however they might disapprove the 
means, be the first of all men to approve of independence, because, by sep- 
araang ourselves from the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, it affords an op- 
portumty never given to man before of carrying their favourite prmciple of 
peace into general practice, by estabhshmg governments that shall here- 
after exist without wars O' ye fallen, cringing, pnest-and -Pemberton- 
ridden people' What more can we say of ye than that a religious Quaker 
is a valuable character, and a polmcal Quaker a real Jesuit. 

^ Havmg thus gone over some of the principal pomts in support of inde- 
pendence, I must now request the reader to return back with me to the period 
when it first began to be a pubhc doctrine, and to examine the progress it 
has made among the various classes of men. The area I mean to begin at, is 
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the breaking oat of hostilities, April 19th, 1775. Until this event happened, 
the continent seemed to view the dilute as a kind of law-suit for a matter 
of right, lidgatmg between the old country and the new; and she felt the 
same kind and degree of horror, as if she had seen an oppressive plaindS, 
at the head of a band of ruffians, enter the court, while the cause was before 
it, and put the judge, the jury, the defendant and his counsel, to the sword. 
Perhaps a more heart-felt convnlaon never reached a country with the 
same degree of power and rapidity before, and never may ^ain. Pity for 
the sufferers, mixed with indignation at the violence, and heightened with 
apprehensions of undeigoing the same fate, made the affair of Lexington 
the affair of the continent. Every part of it felt the shock, and all vibrated 
together. A general promotion of sentiment took place: those who had 
drank deeply mto Whiggish principles, that is, Ae right and necessity not 
only of opposmg, bur wholly setting aside Ae power of Ae crown as soon 
as it became pracncally dangerous (for in Aeory it was always so), stepped 
into Ae first stage of independence; while another class of "VVliigs, equ^y 
sound in pnnciple, but not so sanguine in enterprise, attached Aemsehres 
Ae stronger to Ae cause, and fell close in wiA the rear of Ae former; Aeir 
partition was a mere point. Numbers of Ae moderate men, whose chief 
fault, at Aat time, arose from entertaining a better opinion of Britain than 
she deserved, convinced now of Aeir mistake, gave her up, and pubhely 
declared Aemselves good Whigs. While Ae Tories, seeing it was no longtt 
a laughing matter, either sank into silent obscunty, or contented themselves 
wiA coming forth and abasing General Gage, not a single advocate ap- 
peared to justify the acdon of that day; it seemed to appear to every one 
wiA Ae same magnitude, struck every one with Ae same force, and created 
in every one the same abhorrence. From this period we may date Ae growA 
of independence. 

If Ae many circumstances which happened at this memorable time, be 
taken m one view, and compared wiA each oAer, Aey wdl justify a con- 
clusion which seems not to have been attended to, I mean a fixed design in 
Ae king and ministry of Aiving America into arms, in order that Aey 
might be furnished with a pretence for seizing Ae whole contiaent, as Ae 
immeAate property of Ae crown. A noble plunder for hungry courtiers! 

It ought to be remembered, Aat the first petition from Ae Congress was 
at this time unanswered on Ae part of Ae British king. That Ae motion, 
called Lord NorA’s motion, of Ae 20A of February, 1775, arrived in 
America Ae latter end of March. This motion was to be laid, by Ae several 
governors Aen in being, before the assembly of each province; and Ae first 
assembly before which it was laid, was Ae assembly or Pennsylvania, in May 
following. This being a just state of Ae case, I Aen ask, why were hostilities 
commenced between Ae time of passing Ae resolve in Ae House of CoiDr 
mons, of Ae 20A of February, and Ae tune of Ae assembhes meeting to 
deliberate upon it? DegraAng and famous as Aat motion was, Aere is never- 
Aeless reason to beheve Aat Ae king and his adherents were afraid Ae 
colonies would agree to it, and lest Aey should, took effectual care Aey 
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should not, by provoking them with hostilities in the interim. They had not 
the least doubt at that time of conquering America at one blow; and what 
they expected to get by a conquest bemg infimtely greater than any thmg 
they could hope to get either by taxation or accommodation, they seemed 
determined to prevent even the possibihty of hearing each other, lest Amer- 
ica should disappomt their greedy hopes of the whole, by listening even to 
their own terms. On the one hand they refused to hear the petition of the 
continent, and on the other hand took effectual care the continent should 
not hear them 

That the motion of the 20th February and the orders for commencing 
hostilities were both concerted by the same person or persons, and not the 
latter by General Gage, as was falsely imagmed at first, is evident from an 
extract of a letter of his to the administration, read among other papers m 
the House of Commons, in which he informs his masters, “That though 
their idea of hts disarming certain counties was a right one, yet it required 
him to be master of the country, in order to enable him to execute it.” This 
was prior to the commencement of hosdhties, and consequently before the 
motion of die 20th February could be dehberated on by the several as- 
semblies. 

Perhaps it may be asked, why was the motion passed, if there was at the 
same tune a plan to aggravate the Americans not to listen to it? Lord North 
assigned one reason himself, which was a hope of dividing them. This was 
pubhcly temptmg them to reject it, that if, in case the injury of arms 
should fad in provoking them suflBciendy, the insult of such a declaranon 
might fill It up. But by passing the monon and getrmg it afterwards rejected 
in America, it enabled them, m their wicked idea of politics, among other 
things, to hold up the colomes to foreign powers, with every possible mark 
of disobedience and rebellion. They had applied to those powers not to 
supply the continent with arms, ammunition, etc., and it was necessary 
they should incense them against us, by assigning on their own part some 
seeming reputable reason why. By dividing, it had a tendency to weaken 
the States, and hkewise to perplex the adherents of America m England. But 
the principal scheme, and that which has marked their character m every 
part of their conduct, was a design of precipitatmg the colonies into a state 
which they might afterwards deem rebellion, and, under that pretence, put 
an end to all future complaints, petitions and remonstrances, by seizing the 
whole at once They had ravaged one part of the globe, till it could glut 
them no longer, their prodigality required new plunder, and through the 
East India article tea they hoped to transfer their rapine from that quarter 
of the world to this. Every designed quarrel had its pretence; and the same 
barbarian avarice accompanied the plant to America, which ruined the 
country that produced it 

That men never turn rogues without turning fools is a maxim, sooner or 
later, universally true The commencement of hostilities, being in the be- 
giniung of April, was, of all times the worst chosen the Congress were to 
meet the tenth of May followiner, and the distress the continent felt at this 
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unparalleled outrage gave a stability to that body which no other circum- 
stance could have done. It suppressed too all inferior debates, and bound 
them together by a necessitous affection, without giving them time to differ 
upon trifles. The suffering likevtise softened the whole body of the people 
into a degree of phabilitv, which laid the principal foundation-stone of 
umon, order, and government, and which, at any other time, might only 
have fretted and then faded away unnoticed and unimproved But Provi- 
dence, who best knows how to time her misfortunes as well as her imme- 
diate favors, chose this to be the time, and who dare dispute it^' 

It did not seem the disposition of the people, at this crisis, to heap petition 
upon petition, while the former remained unanswered. The measure how- 
ever was earned in Congress, and a second petition was sent, of which I 
shall only remark that it was submissive even to a dangerous fault, because 
the prayer of it appealed solely to what it called the prerogative of the 
crown, while the matter in dispute was confessedly constitutional. But even 
this petition, flattering as it was, was still not so harmonious as the chink of 
cash, and consequently not sufficiently grateful to the tyrant and his min- 
istry. From every circumstance it is evident, that it was the determination 
of the British court to have nothmg to do with America but to conquer 
her fully and absolutely. They were certain of success, and the field of battle 
was the only place of treaty. I am confident there are thousands and tens 
of thousands in America who wonder now that they should ever have 
thought otherwise, but the sin of that day was the sin of civility, yet it 
operated against our present good in the same manner that a civil opinion 
of the devil would against our future peace 

Independence was a doctrine scarce and rare, even towards the conclusion 
of the year 1775, all our politics had been founded on the hope of expecta- 
tion of making the matter up— a hope, which, though general on the side of 
America, had never entered the head or heart of the British court. Their 
hope w'as conquest and confiscation. Good heavens' w'hat volumes of thanks 
does America owe to Britain’’ What infimte obligation to the tool that fills, 
with paradoxical vacancy, the throne' Nothing but the sharpest essence of 
villainy, compounded with the strongest distillation of folly, could have 
produced a menstruum that would have effected a separation. The Con- 
gress in 1774 administered an abortive medicine to independence, by prohib- 
iting the importanon of goods, and the succeeding Congress rendered the 
dose still more dangerous by continuing it. Had independence been a settled 
system with America, (as Britain has advanced,) she ought to have doubled 
her importation, and prohibited in some degree her exportation And this 
single circumstance is sufficient to acquit America before any jury of nations, 
of having a continental plan of independence in view, a charge which, had 
It heen true, would have been honorable, but is so grossly false, that either 
the amazing ignorance or the wilful dishonesty of the Briush court is effectu- 
ally proved by it 

The second petition, hke the first, produced no answer, it was scarcely 
acknowledged to have been received, the British court were too determined 
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in their villainy even to act it artfully, and in their rage for conquest neg- 
lected the necessary subtleties for obtaining it. They might have divided, 
distracted and played a thousand tricks with us, had they been as cunnmg 
as they were cruel. 

This last indignity gave a new spring to independence. Those who knew 
the savage obstinacy of the kmg, and the jobbing, gambling spirit of the 
court, predicted the fate of the petition, as soon as it was sent from America, 
for the men being known, their measures were easily foreseen As politicians 
we ought not so much to ground our hopes on the reasonableness of the 
thing we ask, as on the reasonableness of the person of whom we ask it who 
would expect discretion from a fool, candor from a tyrant, or justice from 
a villain^ 

As every prospect of accommodation seemed now to fail fast, men began 
to think seriously on the matter, and their reason being thus stripped of the 
false hope which had long encompassed it, became approachable by fair 
debate yet snll the bulk of the people hesitated, they startled at the novelty 
of mdependence, without once considermg that our getting into arms at 
first was a more extraordinary novelty, and that all other nations had gone 
through the work of independence before us. They doubted likewise the 
ability of the continent to support it, without reflecting that it required the 
same force to obtain an accommodation by arms as an independence. If 
the one was acquirable, the other was the same, because, to accomplish 
either, it was necessary that our strength should be too great for Britain to 
subdue, and it was too unreasonable to suppose, that with the power of bemg 
masters, we should submit to be servants. Their, cauuon at this time was ex- 
ceedingly misplaced, for if they were able to defend their property and 
maintam their rights by arms, they, consequently, were able to defend and 
support their independence, and m proportion as these men saw the necessity 
and correctness of the measure, they honestly and openly declared and 
adopted it, and the part that they had acted since has done them honor 
and fully established their characters. Error in opinion has this peculiar 
advantage with it, that the foremost pomt of the contrary ground may at 
any time be reached by the sudden exertion of a thought, and it frequently 
happens in sentimental differences, that some striking circumstance, or some 
forcible reason quickly conceived, will effect in an instant what neither 
argument nor example could produce m an age. 

1 find it impossible in the small compass I am limited to, to trace out the 
progress which independence has made on the minds of the different classes 
of men, and the several reasons by which they v ere moved. With some, it 
was a passionate abhorrence against the king of England and his ministry, 
as a set of savages and brutes, and these men, governed by the agony of a 
wounded mind, were for trusang every tiling to hope and heaven, and 
bidding defiance at once. With others, it was a growing conviction that the 
scheme of the British court was to create, ferment and drive on a quarrel, 
for the sake of confiscated plunder and men of this class ripened into inde- 
pendence in proportion as the evidence increased While a third class con- 
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cenred it was the true interest of America, mternally and externally, to be her 
own master, and gave their support to independence, step by step, as they 
saw her abilities to maintain it enlarge. With many, it was a compound of 
all these reasons, while those who were too callous to be reached by either, 
remained, and soil remam Tories. 

The legal necessity of being independent, witli several collateral reasons, 
IS pomted out in an elegant masterly manner, in a charge to the grand 3ury 
for the district of Charleston, by the Hon. Wilham Henry Drayton, chirf 
justice of South Carohna. This performance, and the address of the conven- 
aon of New York, are pieces, m my humble opimon, of the first rank m 
America 

The principal causes why independence has not been so universally sup- 
ported as It ought, are jear and indolence, and the causes why it has been 
opposed, are, avance, down-right villamy, and lust of personal power. There 
IS not such a being in America as a Tory from conscience, some secret 
defect or other is mterwoven m the character of all those, be they men or 
women, who can look with patience on the brutality, luxury and debauchery 
of the British court, and the violations of their army here. A woman’s vir- 
tue must sit very hghtly on her who can even hint a favorable sentiment 
m their behalf. It is remarkable that the whole race of prostitutes in New 
York were Tones; and the schemes for supporting the Tory cause in this 
city, for which several are now m jail, and one hanged, were concerted and 
earned on m common bawdy-houses, assisted by those who kept them. 

The connecaon between vice and meanness is a fit subject for satire, but 
when die satire is a fact, it cuts with the irresistible power of a diamond. 
If a Quaker, in defence of his just nghts, his property, and the chastity of 
his house, takes up a musket, he is expelled the meeting, but the present king 
of England, who seduced and took into keeping a sister of their society, is 
reverenced and supported by repeated Testimomes, while the friendly 
noodle from whom she was taken (and who is now in this city) continues 
a drudge in the service of his rival, as if proud of being cuckolded by a 
creature called a kmg 

Our support and success depend on such a variety of men and circum- 
stances, that every one who does but wish weU, is of some use. there are 
men who have a strange aversion to arms, yet have hearts to risk every 
shdhng in the cause, or in support of those who have better talents for de- 
fending It. Nature, in the arrangement of mankind, has fitted some for every 
service in life, were all soldiers, all would starve and go naked, and were 
none soldiers, all would be slaves. As disaffection to independence is the 
badge of a Tory, so affection to it is the mark of a Whig, and the different 
services of the Whigs, down from those who nobly contribute every thing, 
to those who have nothmg to render but their wishes, tend all to the same 
center, though with different degrees of merit and ability. The larger we 
make the circle, the more we shall harmonize, and the stronger we shall be. 
All we want to shut out is disaffection, and, that excluded, we must accept 
from each other such duties as we are best fitted to besrow A n-rrow 
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system of politics, hke a narrow system of religion, is calculated only to sour 
the temper, and be at variance with mankind. 

All we want to know m America is simply this, who is for independence, 
and who is not^* Those who are for it, will support it, and the remamder will 
undoubtedly see the reasonableness of paying the charges, while those who 
oppose or seek to betray it, must expect the more rigid fate of the jail and 
t;he gibbet. There is a bastard land of generosity, which being extended to 
all men, is as fatal to society, on one hand, as the want of true generosity 
is on the other. A lax manner of administermg justice, falsely termed mod- 
eration, has a tendency both to dispirit public virtue, and promote the 
growth of pubhc evils. Had the late committee of safety taken cognizance of 
the last Tesumony of the Quakers and proceeded against such delinquents 
as were concerned therein, they had, probably, prevented the treasonable 
plans which have been concerted smee. When one villain is suffered to 
escape, it encourages another to proceed, either from a hope of escaping 
hkewise, or an apprehension that we dare not punish. It has been a matter 
of general surprise, that no notice was taken of the incendiary publication 
of the Quakers, of the 20th of November last, a publication evidently in- 
tended to promote sedition and treason, and encourage the enemy, who 
were then within a day’s march of this city, to proceed on and possess it. 
I here present the reader with a memorial which was laid before the board 
of safety a few days after the Testimony appeared. Not a member of that 
board, that I conversed with, but expressed the highest detestation of the 
perverted prinaples and conduct of the Quaker junto, and a wish that the 
board would take the matter up, notwithstandmg which, it was suffered to 
pass away unnoticed, to the encouragement of new acts of treason, the gen- 
eral danger of the cause, and the disgrace of the state. 

To the honorable the Council of Safety of the State of Pennsylvania. 

At a meeting of a reputable number of the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, 
impressed with a proper sense of the justice of the cause which this ccHitinent 
IS engaged in, and animated with a generous fervor for supportmg the same, it 
was resolved, tliat the followmg be laid before the board of safety 

“We profess liberahty of sentiment to all men, with this distmction only, that 
those who do not deserve it would become wise and seek to deserve it. We hold 
the pure doctrmes of universal liberty of conscience, and conceive it our duty to 
endeavor to secure that sacred right to others, as well as to defend it for ourselves, 
for we undertake not to judge of the religious rectitude of tenets, but leave the 
whole matter to Him who made us 

“We persecute no man, neither will we abet m the persecution of any man for 
xdigion’s sake, our common relation to others being that of fellow-citizens and 
fellow-subjects of one single commumty, and in this Ime of connection we hold 
' o® the right hand of fellowship to all men. But we should conceive ourselves to be 
unworthy members of the free and independent States of America, were we un- 
concemedly to see or to suffer any treasonable wound, public or private, directly or 
indirectly, to be given against the peace and safety of die same. We inquire not 
uito the rank of the offenders, nor into their rehgious persuasion, we have no busi- 
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ness with either, our part being only to find them out and exhibit them to justice. 

“A printed paper, dated the loth of November, and signed ‘John Pemberton’ 
whom we suppose to be an inhabitant of this city, has lately been dispersed abroad, 
a copy of which accompanies this. Had the framers and publishers of that paper 
conceived it their duty to exhort the youth and others of their society, to a patient 
submission under the present trying visitauons, and humbly to wait the esent of 
heaven towards them, they had therem shown a Christian temper, and sve had been 
silent, but the anger and political wrulencc with which their mstructions are given, 
and the abuse with which they stigmatize all ranks of men not thinkmg like them- 
selves, leave no doubt on our mmds from what spirit their publication proceeded- 
and It IS disgraceful to the pure cause of truth, that men can dally with words 
of the most sacred import, and play them off as mechanically as if religion con- 
sisted only in contrivance. We know of no instance in which the Quakers have 
been compelled to bear arms, or to do any thing which might strain their con- 
science, wherefore their advice, ‘to withstand and refuse to submit to the arbitrary 
instructions and ordinances of men,’ appear to us a false alarm, and could only be 
treasonably calculated to gain favor with our enemies, when they are seemmgly 
on the brink of invading this State, or, what is still worse, to weaken the hands 
of our defence, that their entrance into this city might be made practicable and 
easy. 

“We disclaim all tumult and disorder m the punishment of offenders, and wish 
to be governed, not by temper but by reason, in the manner of treatmg them. We 
are sensible that our cause has suffered by the two following errors first, by lU- 
judged lenity to traitorous persons in some cases, and, secondly, by only a pas- 
sionate treatment of them in others. For the future we disown both, and wish to 
be steady in our proceedings, and serious in our punishments 

“Every State m America has, by the repeated voice of its inhabitants, directed 
and authorized the Continental Congress to publish a formal Declaration of In- 
dependence of, and separation from, the oppressive kmg and Parliament of Great 
Britain, and we look on every man as an enemy, who does not in some line or 
other, give his assistance towards supportmg the same, at the same time we con- 
sider the offence to be heightened to a degree of unpardonable guilt, when such 
persons, under the show of religion, endeavor, either by writing, speakmg, or other- 
wise, to subvert, overturn, or bring reproach upon the mdependence of this con- 
tinent as declared by Congress. 

“The publishers of the paper signed ‘John Pemberton’ have called in a loud 
manner to their friends and connections, ‘to withstand or refuse’ obedience to 
W'hatever ‘instructions or ordinances’ may be published, not warranted by (what 
they call) ‘that happy Constituuon under which they and others long enjoyed 
tranquillity and peace ’ If this be not treason, we know not what may properly be 
called by that name. 

“To us It IS a matter of surprise and astonishment, that men with the word 
'■peace, peace,’ continually on their lips, should be so fond of livmg under and sup- 
porting a government, and at the same time calling it ‘happy,’ which is never bet- 
ter pleased than when a war— that has filled India with carnage and famme, Africa 
with slavery, and tampered with Indians and Negroes to cut the throats of the 
freemen of America We conceive it a disgrace to this State, to harbor or wink 
at such palpable hypocrisy But as we seek not to hurt the hair of any man’s head, 
when we can make ourselves safe without, we wish such persons to restore peace 
to themselves and us, by removing themselves to some part of the king of Great 
Britain’s dominions, as by that means they may live unmolested by us and we by 
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them; for our fixed opinion is, that those who do not deserve a place among us, 
ought not to have one 

“We conclude with requesting the Council of Safety to take into consideration 
the paper signed ‘John Pemberton,' and if it shall appear to them to be of a 
dangerous tendency, or of a treasonable nature, that they would commit the signer, 
together with such other persons as they can discover were concerned therein, 
into custody, until such time as some mode of trial shall ascertain the fuU degree of 
their guilt and punishment, in the doing of which, we wish their judges, whoever 
they may be, to disregard the man, his connections, interest, nches, poverty, or 
principles of religion, and to attend to the nature of his offence only.” 

The most cavilhng sectarian cannot accuse the foregoing with containing 
the least ingredient of persecution. The free spirit on which the American 
cause IS founded, disdains to mix with such an impurity, and leaves it as 
rubbish fit only for narrow and suspicious mmds to grovel in. Suspicion 
and persecution are weeds of the same dunghill, and flourish together. Had 
the Quakers minded their religion and their business, they might have lived 
through this dispute in enviable ease, and none would have molested them. 
The common phrase with these people is, ‘Our principles are peace' To 
which may be rephed, and your practices are the reverse, for never did the 
conduct of men oppose their own doctrine more notoriously than the present 
race of the Quakers. They have artfully changed themselves mto a different 
sort of people to what they used to be, and yet have the address to persuade 
each other that they are not altered; like anaquated virgins, they see not 
the havoc deformity has made upon Aem, but pleasantly mistaking wrinkles 
for dimples, conceive themselves yet lovely and wonder at die stupid 
world for not admiring them. 

Did no injury arise to the public by this apostasy of the Quakers from 
themselves, the pubhc would have nothing to do with it, but as both the 
design and consequences are pointed against a cause in which the whole 
community are interested, it is therefore no longer a subject confined to the 
cognizance of the meetmg only, but comes, as a matter of criminahty, before 
the authority either of the paracular State in which it is acted, or of the 
continent against which it operates. Every attempt, now, to support the 
authority of the king and Parhament of Great Britain over America, is 
treason against every State, therefore it is impossible that any one can par- 
don or screen from punishment an offender against all. 

But to proceed- while the infatuated Tones of this and other States were 
last sprmg talking of commissioners, accommodation, making the matter up, 
and die Lord knows what stuff and nonsense, their good king and ministry 
■were glutting themselves with the revenge of reducing America to uncondt- 
•^onal submission, and solacing each other with the certainty of conquering 
it in one campaign. The following quotations are from the parliamentary 
register of the debates of the House of Lords, March 5th, 1776 

“The Americans,” says Lord Talbot, “have been obstmate, undunful, and un- 
govemabjle from the very beginning, from their first early and infant settlements; 
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aad I am every day more and more convinced that this people never will be 
brought back to their duty, and the subordinate relation they stand in to this 
country, till reduced to unconditional, effectual submission, no concession on our 
part, no lenity, no endurance, will have any other effect but that of increasmg their 
insolence.” 

“The struggle,” says Lord Townsend, “is now a struggle for power, the die is 
cast, and the only point which now remams to be determined is, in what manner 
the war can be most effectually prosecuted and speedily finished, in order to pro- 
cure that unconditional submission, which has been so ably stated by the noble 
Earl with the white staff” fmeaning Lord Talbot,) “and I have no reason to doubt 
that the measures now pursuing will put an end to the war in the course of a single 
campaign. Should it hnger longer, we shall then have reason to eicpcct that some 
foreign power will interfere, and take advantage of our domestic troubles and civil 
distractions ” 

Lord Littleton. “My sentiments are pretty well known. I shall only observe 
now tiiat lenient measures have had no other effect than to produce insult after 
insult, that the more we conceded, the higher America rose in her demands, and 
the more msolent she has grown It is for this reason that I am now for the most 
effective and decisive measures, and am of opinion that no alternative is left us, 
but to rehnquish America for ever, or finally determine to compel her to ac- 
knowledge the legislative autliority of this country, and it is the principle of an 
unconditional submission 1 would be for maintaining.” 

Can words be more expressive than these? Surely the Tories will believe 
the Tory lords! The truth is, they do believe them and know as fully as any 
Whig on the continent knows, that the king and ministry never had the 
least design of an accommodation with America, but an absolute, uncondi- 
tional conquest. And the part which the Tories were to act, was, by down- 
right lying, to endeavor to put the continent off its guard, and to divide and 
sow discontent in the mmds of such Whigs as they might gain an influence 
over. In short, to keep up a distraction here, that the force sent from Eng- 
land might be able to conquer in “one campaign." They and the ministry 
were, by a different game, playing into each other’s hands. The cry of the 
Tories in England was, “No reconciliation, no accommodation" in order 
to obtain the greater military force; whde those in America were crying 
nothing but “reconciliation and accommodation" that the force sent might 
conquer with the less resistance. 

But this “single campaign" is over, and America not conquered. The whole 
work is yet to do, and the force much less to do it with. Their condition is 
both despicable and deplorable: out of cash— out of heart, and out of hope. 
A country furnished with arms and ammunition as America now is, with 
three millions of inhabitants, and three thousand miles distant from the 
nearest enemy that can approach her, is able to look and laugh them in the 
face. 

Howe appears to have two objects in view, either to go up the North 
River, or come to Philadelphia. 

By going up the North River, he secures a retreat for his army through 
Canada, but the ships must return if they return at all, the same way they 
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went; as our army would be in the rear, the safety of their passage down is 
a doubtful matter. By such a motion he shuts himself from all supplies from 
Europe, but through Canada, and exposes his army and navy to the danger 
of perishing. The idea of his cutting off the commumcanon between the 
eastern and southern states, by means of the North River, is merely vision- 
ary. He cannot do it by his shipping, because no ship can lay long at anchor 
m any river widiin reach of the shore, a single gun would drive a first rate 
from such a station. This was fully proved last October at Forts Washing- 
ton and Lee, where one gun only, on each side of the river, obliged two 
frigates to cut and be towed off m an hour’s time. Neither can he cut it off 
by his army, because the several posts they must occupy would divide them 
almost to nothing, and expose them to be picked up by ours like pebbles on 
a river’s bank, but admitting that he could, where is the mjury^ Because, 
while his whole force is cantoned out, as sentries over the water, they will 
be very innocently employed, and the moment they march into the country 
the commumcation opens. 

The most probable object is Philadelphia, and the reasons are many. 
Howe’s busmess is to conquer it, and in proportion as he finds himself un- 
able to the task, he will employ his strength to distress women and weak 
minds, in order to accomplish through thetr fears what he cannot accom- 
plish by his own force. His coming or attempang to come to Philadelphia 
IS a circumstance that proves his weakness for no general that felt himself 
able to take the field and attack his antagonist would think of bringmg his 
army into a ciiy in the summer time, and this mere sluftmg the scene from 
place to place, without effecting any thing, has feebleness and cowardice on 
the face of it, and holds him up in a contemptible hght to all who can 
reason justly and firmly. By several informations from New York, it appears 
that their army in general, both officers and men, have given up the expecta- 
tion of conquering America, their eye now is fixed upon the spoil. They 
suppose Philadelphia to be rich with stores, and as they think to get more 
by robbing a town than by attacking an army, their movement towards this 
city IS probable. We are not now contending against an army of soldiers, 
but against a band of thieves, who had rather plunder than fight, and have 
no otlier hope of conquest than by cruelty 

They expect to get a mighty booty, and strike another general panic, by 
making a sudden movement and getting possession of this city, but unless 
they can march out as well as m, or get the entire command of the river, to 
remove off their plunder, they may probably be stopped with the stolen 
goods upon them. They have never yet succeeded wherever they have been 
opposed, but at Fort Washington. At Charleston their defeat was effectual. 
At Ticonderoga they ran away. In every skirmish at Kingsbridge and the 
White Plains they were obliged to retreat, and the instant that our arms 
were turned upon them in the Jerseys, they turned likewise, and those that 
turned not were taken. 

The necessity of always fitting our internal police to the circumstances 
of the times we live in, is somethmR so strikingly obvious, that no sufficient 
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objection can be made against it. The safety of all societies depends upon it, 
and wheie this point is not attended to, the consequences will either be a 
general languor or a tumult. The encouragement and protection of the good 
subjects of any state, and the suppression and punishment of bad ones, are 
the principal objects for which all authority is instituted, and the hne in 
which It ought to operate. We have in this city a strange variety of men 
and characters, and the circumstances of the times require that they should 
be publicly known, it is not the number of Tories that hurt us, so much as 
the not finding out who they are, men must now take one side or the other, 
and abide by the consequences, the Quakers, trusting to their short-sighted 
sagacity, hare, most unluckily for them, made their declaration in their last 
Testimony, and we ought now to take them at their word They have in- 
voluntarily read themselves out of the conanental meeting, and cannot hope 
to be restored to it again but by pajnnent and pemtence. Men whose political 
prmciples are founded on avarice, are beyond the reach of reason, and the 
only cure of Toryism of this cast is to tax it. A substantial good drawn 
from a real evil, is of the same benefit to society, as if drawn from a virtue, 
and where men have not public spirit to render themselves serviceable, it 
ought to be the study of government to draw the best use possible from 
their vices. When the govermng passion of any man, or set of men, is once 
known, the method of managing them is easy, for even misers, whom no 
public virtue can impress, would become generous, could a heavy tax be laid 
upon covetousness. 

The Tories have endeavored to insure their property with the enemy, by 
forfciong their reputation with us, from which may be justly inferred, that 
their govermng passion is avarice. Make them as much afraid of losing on 
one side as on the other, and you staggei their Toryism, make them more 
so, and you reclaim them, for their principle is to worslup the power which 
they are most afraid of 

This method of considering men and things together, opens into a large 
field for speculation, and affords me an opportumty of offermg some obser- 
vations on the state of our currency, so as to make the support of it go 
hand in hand with the suppression of disaffection and the encouragement 
of pubhc spirit. 

The thing which first presents itself m inspecang the state of the currency, 
is, that we have too much of it, and that there is a necessity of reducing the 
quantity, in order to increase the value. Men are daily growing poor by 
the very means that they take to get iich, for in the same proportion that the 
prices of all goods on hand are raised, the value of all money laid by is 
reduced. A simple case will make this clear, let a man have lool. in cash, and 
as many goods on hand as will to-day sell for 20/ ; but not content with the 
present market price, he raises them to 40/. and by so doing obliges others, 
in their own defence, to raise cent, per cent likewise, in this case it is evident 
that his hundred pounds laid by, is reduced fifty pounds in value, whereas, 
had the market lowered cent, per cent., his goods would have sold but for 
ten, but his hundred pounds would have risen in value to two hundred. 
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because it would then purchase as many goods again, or support his family 
as long again as before. And, strange as it may seem, he is one hundred and 
fifty pounds the poorer for raising his goods, to what he would have been 
had he lowered them, because the forty pounds which his goods sold for, 
is, by the general raise of the market cent, per cent., rendered of no more 
value than the ten pounds would be had the market fallen in the same 
proportion, and, consequently, the whole difference of gain or loss is on 
the difference in value of the hundred pounds laid by, viz from fifty to two 
hundred. This rage for raising goods is for several reasons much more the 
fault of the Tories than the VVhigs, and yet the Tones (to their shame and 
confusion ought they to be told of it) are by far the most noisy and dis- 
contented. The greatest part of the Whigs, by being now either in the army 
or employed in some public service, are buyei s only and not sellers, and as 
this evil has its origin in trade, it cannot be charged on those who are out 
of it. 

But the grievance has now become too general to be remedied by partial 
methods, and the only effectual cure is to reduce the quantity of money, 
with half the quantity we should be richer than we are now, because the 
value of It would be doubled, and consequently our attachment to it in- 
creased, for It IS not the number of dollars that a man has, but how far they 
will go, that makes him either iich or poor. 

These two points being admitted, vtz that the quantlt^’• of money is too 
great, and that the prices of goods can only be effectually reduced by 
reduemg the quantity of the money, the next point to be considered is, the 
method how to reduce it. 

The circumstances of die times, as before observed, require that the 
public characters of all men should novo be fully understood, and the only 
general method of ascertaining it is by an oath or affirmation, renouncing 
all allegiance to the king of Great Britain, and to support the independence 
of the United States, as declared by Congicss. Let, at die same time, a tax 
of ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent per annum, to be collected quarterly, be 
levied on all property. These alternaaves, by being perfectly voluntary, will 
take in all sorts of people. Here is the test; here is the tax. He who takes 
the former, conscientiously proves his affection to the cause, and binds him- 
self to pay his quota by the best services in his power, and is thereby justly 
exempt from die latter, and those who choose the latter, pay their quota in 
money, to be excused from the former, or rather, it is the price paid to us 
for their supposed, though mistaken, insurance with the enemy. 

But this IS only a part of the advantage which would arise by knowing 
the different characters of men. The Whigs stake everything on the issue of 
their arms, while the Tories, by their disaffection, are sapping and under- 
mining their strength, and, of consequence, the property of the Whigs is 
the more exposed thereby, and whatever injury their estates may sustain by 
the movements of the enemy, must either be borne by themselves, who have 
done everything which has yet been done, or by the Tories, who have not 
only done nothing, but have, by their disaffection, invited the enemy on. 
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In the present crisis we ought to know, square by square and house by 
house, who are m real allegiance with the United Independent States, and 
who are not. Let but the line be made clear and distinct, and all men will 
then know what they are to trust to. It would not only be good policy but 
strict justice, to raise fifty or one hundred thousand pounds, or more, if it 
is necessary, out of the estates and property of tlie king of England’s 
votaries, resident in Philadelphia, to be distributed, as a reward to those 
inhabitants of the city and State, who should turn out and repulse the 
enemy, should they attempt to march this way, and likewise, to bind the 
property of all such persons to make good the damages which that of the 
Whigs might sustain. In the undistmguishable mode of conductmg a war, 
we frequently make reprisals at sea, on the vessels of persons in England, 
who are friends to our cause compared with the resident Tories among us. 

In every former publication of mine, from Coimmn Sense down to the 
last Crisis, I have generally gone on the charitable supposmon, that the 
Tories were rather a mista’icen than a criminal people, and have apphed 
argument after argument, with all the candor and temper which I was 
capable of, in order to set every part of the case clearly and fairly before 
them, and if possible to reclaim them from rum to reason I have done my 
duty by them and have now done with that doctrine, taking it for granted, 
that those who yet hold their disaffection are either a set of avaricious mis- 
creants, who would sacrifice the continent to save themselves, or a bandim 
of hungry traitors, who are hoping for a division of the spoU, To which 
may be added, a list of crown or proprietary dependents, who, rather than 
go without a portion of power, would be content to share it with the devil. 
Of such men there is no hope, and their obedience will only be according 
to the danger set before them, and the power that is exercised over them. 

A nme will shortly arrive, in which, by ascertaimng the characters of per- 
sons now, wx shall be guarded against their mischiefs then, for in proportion 
as the enemy despair of conquest, they will be trying tlie arts of seduction 
and the force of fear by all the mischiefs winch they can mflict. But in war 
we may be certain of these two thmgs, viz. that cruelty in an enemy, and 
motions made with more than usual parade, are always signs of weakness. 
He that can conquer, finds his mind too free and pleasant to be brutish; 
and he that intends to conquer, never makes too much show of his strength. 

We now know the enemy we have to do with. While drunk with the 
certainty of victory, they disdained to be civil, and in proportion as disap- 
pointment makes them sober, and their apprehensions of an European war 
alarm them, they will become cringmg and artful, honest they cannot be. 
But our answer to them, in either condition they may be in, is short and full 
—“As free and independent States we are wdling to make peace with you 
to-morrow, but we neither can hear nor reply in any other character.” 

If Britam cannot conquer us, it proves that she is neither able to govern 
nor protect us, and our particular situation now is such, that any connccDon 
with her would be unwisely exchanging a half-defeated enemy for two power- 
ful ones. Europe, by every appearance, is now on the eve, nay, on the morn- 
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mg twilight of a war, and any alliance with George the Third brings France 
and Spam upon our backs; a separation from him attaches them to our side; 
therefore, the only road to peace, honor and commerce is Independence. 
Written this fourth year of the union, whtch God preserve. 

Common Sense. 


Philadelphia, April 19, 1777. 


' IV 

Those who expect to reap the blessings of freedom, must, like men, undergo 
the fatigues of supporting it. The event of yesterday was one of those kmd 
of alarms which is just sufficient to rouse us to duty, without being of con- 
sequence enough to depress our fortitude It is not a field of a few acres of 
ground, but a cause, that we are defending, and whether we defeat the 
enemy m one batde, or by degrees, the consequences will be the same. 

Look back at the events of last winter and the present year, there you will 
find that the enemy’s successes always contributed to reduce them. What 
they have gained in ground, they paid so dearly for in numbers, that their 
victories have in the end amounted to defeats. We have always been masters 
at the last push, and always shall be while we do our duty. Howe has been 
once on the banks of the Delaware, and from thence driven back with loss 
and disgrace, and why not be again driven from the Schuylkill’ His con- 
dition and ours are very different. He has everjffiody to fight, we have only 
his one army to cope with, and which wastes away at every engagement: 
we can not only reinforce, but can redouble our numbers; he is cut off from 
all supplies, and must sooner or later mevitably fall mto our hands. 

Shall a band of ten or twelve thousand robbers, who are this day fifteen 
hundred or two thousand men less m strength than they were yesterday, 
conquer America, or subdue even a single state’ The thing cannot be, unless 
we sit down and suffer them to do it. Another such a brush, notwidistanding 
we lost the ground, would, by sail reducing the enemy, put them in a con- 
dition to be afterwards totally defeated. 

Could our whole army have come up to the attack at one time, the 
consequences had probably been otherwise, but our having different parts 
of the Brandywine creek to guard, and the uncertainty which road to 
Philadelphia the enemy would attempt to take, naturally afforded them an 
opportumty of passing with their main body at a place where only a part 
of ours could be posted, for it must strike every thinking man with con- 
vicaon, that it requires a much greater force to oppose an enemy in several 
places, than is sufficient to defeat him in any one place. 

Men who are sincere in defending their freedom, will always feel concern 
at every circumstance which seems to, make against them; it is the natural 
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and honest consequence of all affectionate attachments, and the want of it 
is a vice. But the dejection lasts only for a moment, they soon rise out of 
it with additional vigor, the glow of hope, courage and fortitude, will, in a 
little time, supply the place of every inferior passion, and kindle the whole 
heart mto heroism 

There is a mystery in the countenance of some causes, which we have not 
always present judgment enough to explain. It is distressing to see an enemy 
advancmg into a country, but it is the only place in which we can beat 
them, and in which we have always beaten them, whenever they made the 
attempt. The nearer any disease approaches to a crisis, the nearer it is to a 
cure Danger and deliverance make their advances together, and it is only 
the last push, in which one or the other takes the lead. 

There are many men who will do their duty when it is not wanted, but 
a genuine pubhc spirit always appears most when there is most occasion 
for it. Thank God’ our army, though fatigued, is yet entire. The attack 
made by us yesterday, was under many disadvantages, naturally ansing 
from the uncertainty of knowing which route the enemy would take, and, 
from that circumstance, the whole of our force could not be brought up 
together time enough to engage aU at once. Our strength is yet reserved; 
and It IS evident that Howe does not think himself a gainer by the affair, 
otherwise he would this mornmg have moved down and attacked General 
Washington. 

Gentlemen of the city and country, it is in your power, by a spirited im- 
provement of the present circumstance, to turn it to a real advantage. Howe 
IS now weaker than before, and every shot will contribute to reduce him. 
You are more immediately interested than any other part of the continent: 
your all is at stake, it is not so with the general cause, you are devoted by 
the enemy to plunder and destruction: it is the encouragement which 
Howe, the chief of plunderers, has promised his army. Thus circumstanced, 
you may save yourselves by a manly resistance, but you can have no hope 
in any other conduct I never yet knew our brave general, or any part of 
the army, officers or men, out of heart, and I have seen them in circum- 
stances a thousand times more trying than the present. It is only those that 
are not m action, that feel languor and heaviness, and die best way to rub 
it off IS to turn out, and make sure work of it. 

Our army must undoubtedly feel fatigue, and want a reinforcement of 
rest though not of valor. Our own interest and happiness call upon us to 
give them every support in our power, and make the burden of the day, on 
which the safety of this city depends, as light as possible. Remember, gen- 
demen, that w e have forces both to the northward and southward of Phila- 
delphia, and if the enemy be but stopped until those can arrive, this city 
will be saved, and the enemy finally routed. You have too much at stake to 
hesitate. You ought not to think an hour upon the matter, but to spring to 
action at once. Other states have been invaded, have hkewise driven off the 
invaders. Now our time and turn is come, and perhaps the fimshmg stroke 
is reserved for us. When we look back on the dangers we have been saved 
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from, and reflect on the success we have been blessed with, it would be 
sinful either to be idle or to despair. 

I close this paper with a short address to General Howe You, sir, are only 
lingering out the period that shall bring with it your defeat. You have yet 
scarce began upon the war, and the further you enter, the faster will your 
troubles thicken. What you now enjoy is only a respite from rum; an invi*- 
ration to destruction, something that will lead on to our deliverance at your 
expense We know the cause which we are engaged in, and though a pas- 
sionate fondness for it may make us grieve at every injury which threatens 
It, yet, when the moment of concern is over, the determination to duty 
returns We are not moved by the gloomy smile of a worthless kmg, but by 
the ardent glow of generous patriotism. We fight not to enslave, but to set 
a country free, and to make room upon the earth for honest men to live in. 
In such a case we are sure that we are right, and we leave to you the despair- 
ing reflecaon of being the tool of a miserable tyrant. 


Common Sense. 


Philadelphia, Sept 12, 1777. 


V 

To General Sir William Howe 

To argue with a man who has renounced the use and authority of reason, 
and whose philosophy consists in holding humanity in contempt, is like 
administering medicine to the dead, or endeavoring to convert an atheist 
by scripture Enjoy, sir, your msensibihty of feelmg and reflecnng. It is the 
prerogative of ammals And no man wiU envy you these honors, in which 
a savage only can be your rival and a bear your master. 

As the generosity of this country rewarded your brother’s services in the 
last war, with an elegant monument in Westmmster Abbey, it is consistent 
that she should bestow some mark of distmction upon you. You certamly 
deserve her notice, and a conspicuous place in the catalogue of extraordmary 
persons. Yet it would be a pity to pass you from the world in state, and 
consign you to magnificent oblivion among the tombs, without telling the 
future beholder why. Judas is as much known as John, yet history ascribes 
their fame to very different actions. 

Sir William has undoubtedly merited a monument; but of what kind, or 
with what mscription, where placed or how embeUished, is a question that 
would puzzle all the heralds of St. James’s in the profoundest mood of his- 
torical deliberation We are at no loss, sir, to ascertain your real character, 
but somewhat perplexed how to perpetuate its identity, and preserve it un- 
injured from the transformations of time or mistake A statuary may give a 
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false expression to your bust, or decorate it with some equivocal emblems, 
by which you may happen to steal mto reputation and impose upon the 
hereafter traditionary world. lU nature or ridicule may conspire, or a vanety 
of accidents combine to lessen, enlarge, or change Sir William’s fame, and 
no doubt but he who has taken so much pains to be singular in his conduct, 
would choose to be just as singular in his exit, his monument and his epitaph. 

The usual honors of the dead, to be sure, are not sufficiently sublime to 
escort a character like you to the republic of dust and ashes, for however 
men may differ in their ideas of grandeur or of government here, the grave 
IS nevertheless a perfect republic. Death is not the monarch of the dead, 
but of the dying. The moment he obtams a conquest he loses a subject, and, 
like the foohsh king you serve, will, m the end, war himself out of all his 
domimons 


As a proper prelin»ma|y towards the arrangement of your funeral honors, 
we readily admit of your new rank of knighthood. The title is perfectly in 
character, and is your own, more by merit than creation. There are knights 
of various orders, from the knight of the windmill to the knight of the 


post. The former is your patron for exploits, and the latter will assist you 
in settling your accounts. No honorary title could be more happily applied' 
The ingenuity is subhme' And your royal master has discovered more genius 
in fitting you tlierewith, than in generating the most finished figure for a 
button, or descanting on the properties of a button mould. 

But how, sir, shall we dispose of you? The invention of a statuary is ex- 
hausted, and Sir William is yet unprovided with a monument. America is 
anxious to bestow her funeral favors upon you, and wishes to do it m a 


manner that shall disunguish you from all the deceased heroes of the last 


war. The Egypaan method of embalming is not known to the present age, 
and hieroglyphical pageantry hath outlived the science of deciphering it. 
Some other method, therefore, must be thought of to immortalize the new 
knight of the windmill and post. Sir William, thanks to his stars, is not 
oppressed with very delicate ideas. He has no ambition of being w'rapped 
up and handed about in myrrh, aloes and cassia. Less expensive odors will 
suffice, and it fortunately happens that the simple genius of America has 
discovered the art of preserving bodies, and embellishing them too, with 
much greater frugahty than the ancients. In balmage, sir, of humble tar, you 
will be as secure as Pharaoh, and m a hieroglyphic of feathers, rival in finery 
all the mummies of Egypt. 

As you have already made your exit from the moral world, and by num- 
berless acts both of passionate and dehberate injustice engraved an “here 
heth” on your deceased honor, it must be mere affectation m you to pretend 
concern at the humors or opimons of mankind respecting you What re- 
mams of you may expire at any time. The sooner the better. For he who 
survives his reputation, lives out of despite of himself, hke a man hstening 
to his own reproach 

Thus entombed and ornamented, I leave you to the inspection of the 
curious,' and return to the history of your yet survivinfj actions The char- 
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acter of Sir Wilbam has undergone some extraordmary revolutions since 
his arrival in America. It is now fixed and known; and we have nothing 
to hope from your candor or to fear from your capacity. Indolence and 
inabihty have too large a share in your composition, ever to suffer you to 
be anythmg more than the hero of litde villainies and unfinished adventures. 
That, which to some persons appeared moderation in you at first, was not 
produced by any real virtue of your own, but by a contrast of passions, 
dividing and holding you in perpetual irresolution. One vice wdl frequently 
expel another, without the least merit in the man, as powers in contrary 
directions reduce each other to rest. 

It became you to have supported a dignified solemnity of character; to 
have shown a superior liberality of soul, to have won respect by an obstmate 
perseverance in maintaining order, and to have exhibited on all occasions 
such an unchangeable graciousness of conduct, that wlule we beheld m you 
the resolution of an enemy, we might admire in you the sincerity of a man. 
You came to America under the high sounding titles of commander and 
commissioner; not only to suppress what you call rebelhon, by arms, but to 
shame it out of countenance by the excellence of your example. Instead of 
which, you have been the patron of low and vulgar frauds, the encourager 
of Indian cruelties; and have imported a cargo of vices blacker than those 
which you pretend to suppress. 

Maniund arc not umversally agreed in their determination of right and 
wrong; but there are certain actions which the consent of all nanons and 
individuals has branded with the unchangeable name of meemness. In the 
list of human vices we find some of such a refined constitution, they cannot 
be carried into pracucc without seducing some virtue to their assistance, 
but memmess has neither alliance nor apology. It is generated in the dust 
and sweepings of other vices, and is of such a hateful figure that all the rest 
conspire to disown it. Sir William, the commissioner of George the Third, 
has at last vouchsafed to give it rank and pedigree. He has placed the fugitive 
at the council board, and dubbed it compamon of the order of knighthood. 

The particular act of meanness which I allude to in this description, is 
forgery. You, sir, have abetted and patromzed the forgmg and utterii^ 
counterfeit contmental bills. In the same New York newspapers in which 
your own proclamation under your master’s authority was published, offer- 
ing, or pretendmg to offer, pardon and protection to these states, there 
were repeated advertisements of counterfeit money for sale, and persons who 
have come officially from you, and under the sanction of your ffag, have 
been taken up m attempting to put them off. 

A conduct so basely mean in a pubhc character is without precedent or 
pretence. Every nation on earth, whether friends or enemies, will umte in 
despismg you. ’Tis an mcendiary war upon society, which nothing can 
excuse or palliate,— an improvement upon beggarly villamy— and shows an 
inbred wretchedness of heart made up between the venomous maligmty of 
a serpent and the spiteful imbecility of an inferior reptile 

The laws of any civilized country would condemn you to the gibbet with- 
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out regard to your rank or titles, because it is an action foreign to the usage 
and custom of war, and should you fall into our hands, which pray God 
you may, it wiU be a doubtful matter whether we are to consider you as a 
military prisoner or a prisoner for felony. 

Besides, it is exceedmgly unwise and impolitic in you, or any other persons 
in the English service, to promote or even encourage, or wink at the crime 
of forgery, m any case whatever. Because, as the riches of England, as a na- 
tion, are chiefly in paper, and the far greater part of trade among individuals 
is carried on by the same medium, that is, by notes and drafts on one an- 
other, they, therefore, of all people in the woild, ought to endeavor to keep 
forgery out of sight, and, if possible, not to revive the idea of it. It is danger- 
ous to make men famdiar with a crime which they may afterwards practice 
to much greater advantage agamst those who first taught them. Several 
oflScers in the English army have made their exit at the gallows for forgery 
on their agents, for we all know, who know any thmg of England, that there 
is not a more necessitous body of men, taking them generally, than what 
the English ofiicers are. They contrive to make a show at the expense of 
the tailors, and appear clean at the charge of the washer-women. 

England has, at this time, nearly two hundred milhon pounds sterlmg of 
public money in paper, for which she has no real property besides a large 
circulation of bank notes,, bank post bills, and promissory notes and drafts 
of private bankers, merchants and tradesmen. She has the greatest quantity 
of paper currency and the least quanaty of gold and silver of any nation 
in Europe, the real specie, which is about sixteen millions sterhng, serves 
only as change in large sums, which are always made in paper, or for pay- 
ment in small ones Thus circumstanced, the nation is put to its wit’s end, 
and obliged to be severe almost to criminahty, to prevent the practice and 
growth of forgery. Scarcely a session passes at the Old Bailey, or an execu- 
tion at Tyburn, but witnesses this truth, yet you, sir, regardless of the pohcy 
which her necessity obhges her to adopt, have made your whole army inti- 
mate with the crime. And as all armies at the conclusion of a war, are too 
apt to carry into practice the vices of the campaign, it will probably happen, 
that England will hereafter abound in forgeries, to which art the practition- 
ers were first inmated under your authority m America. You, sir, have the 
honor of adding a new vice to the mihtary catalogue, and the reason, per- 
haps, why the invention was reserved for you, is, because no general before 
was mean enough even to think of it. 

That a man whose soul is absorbed in the low traffic of vulgar vice, is 
incapable of moving in any superioMegion, is clearly shown in you by the 
event of every campaign. Your rflfiitary exploits have been without plan, 
object or decision. Can it be possible that you or your employers suppose 
that the possession of Philadelphia will be any ways equal to the expense 
or expectation of the nation which supports you? What advantages does 
England derive from any achievements of yours? To her it is perfectly in- 
different what place you are in, so long as the business of conquest is un- 
performed and the charge of maintaining you remains the same. 
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If the principal events of the three campaigns be attended to, the balance 
will appear against you at the close of each, but the last, in point of impor- 
tance to us, has exceeded the former TO'o. It is pleasant to look back on 
dangers past, and equally as pleasant to meditate on present ones when the 
way out begins to appear. That period is now arrived, and the long doubt- 
ful winter of war is changing to the sweeter prospects of victory and joy 
At the close of the campaign, in 1775, you were obliged to retreat from 
Boston In the summer of 1776, you appeared with a numerous fleet and 
army in the harbor of New York By what miracle the continent was pre- 
served in that season of danger is a subject of admiration' If instead of wast- 
ing your time against Long Island you had run up the North River, and 
landed any where above New York, the consequence must have been, that 
either you would have compelled General Washington to fight you with 
very unequal numbers, or he must have suddenly evacuated the city with 
the loss of nearly all the stores of his army, or have surrendered for want 
of provisions, the situation of the place naturally producing one or the other 
of these events. 

The preparations made to defend New York were, nevertheless, wise and 
military, because your forces were then at sea, their numbers uncertain; 
storms, sickness, or a variety of accidents might have disabled their coming, 
or so diminished them on their passage, that those which survived would 
have been incapable of opemng the campaign with any prospect of success; 
in which case the defence would have been sufficient and the place pre- 
served, for cities that have been raised from nothing with an infinitude of 
labor and expen.se, are not to be thrown away on the bare probabihty of 
their being taken On these grounds the preparations made to mamtain New 
York were as judicious as the retreat afterwards. While you, in the interim, 
let shp the very opportunity which seemed to put conquest in your power. 

Through the whole of that campaign you had nearly double the forces 
which General Washington immediately commanded. The principal plan 
at that time, on our part, was to wear away the season with as httle loss as 
possible, and to raise the army for the next year. Long Island, New York, 
Forts Washington and Lee were not defended after your superior force was 
known under any expectation of their bemg finally maintained, but as a 
range of outworks, in the attacking of which your time might be wasted, 
your numbers reduced, and your vamty amused by possessing them on our 
retreat. It was intended to have withdrawn the garrison from Fort Wash- 
mgton after it had answered the former of those purposes, but the fate of 
that day put a prize into your hands without much honor to yourselves. 

Your progress through the Jerseys was accidental, you had it not even m 
contemplation, or you would not have sent a principal part of your forces 
to Rhode Island beforehand. The utmost hope of America in the year 1776, 
reached no higher than that she might not then be conquered. She had no 
expectation of defeating you in that campaign. Even £he most cowardly 
Tory allowed, that, could she withstand the shock of that summer, her 
independence would be past a doubt. You had then greatly the advantage 
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of her. You were formidable. Your military knowledge was supposed to 
be complete. Your fleets and forces arrived without an accident. You had 
neither experience nor reinforcements to wait for. You had nothing to do 
but to begin, and your chance lay in the first vigorous onset. 

America was young and unskilled. She was obhged to trust her defence 
to time and practice, and has, by mere dint of perseverance, maintained her 
cause, and brought the enemy to a condition, in which she is now capable 
of meeting him on any grounds. 

It IS remarkable that m the campaign of 1776 you gamed no more, not- 
withstanding your great force, than what was given you by consent of 
evacuaoon, except Fort Washington; while every advantage obtained by us 
was by fair and hard fighting. The defeat of Sir Peter Parker was complete 
The conquest of the Hessians at Trenton, by the remains of a retreating 
army, which but a few days before you affected to despise, is an instance 
of their heroic perseverance very seldom to be met with. And the victory 
over the British troops at Princeton, by a harassed and wearied party, who 
had been engaged the day before and marched all night unthout refresh- 
ment, IS attended with such a scene of circumstances and superiority of gen- 
eralslup, as will ever give it a place in the first rank in the history of great 
actions. 

When I look back on the gloomy days of last winter, and see America 
suspended by a thread, I feel a triumph of )oy at the recollecaon of her 
deUvery, and a reverence for the characters which snatched her from de- 
struction. To doubt no-w would be a species of infidelity, and to forget the 
instruments which saved us then would be ingratitude. 

The close of that campaign left us with the spirit of conquerors. The 
northern districts were relieved by the retreat of General Carleton over the 
lakes. The army under your command were hunted back and had their 
bounds prescribed. The continent began to feel its military importance, and 
the winter passed pleasantly away in preparations for the next campaign. 

However confident you might be on your first arrival, the result of the 
year 1776 gave you some idea of the difficulty, if not impossibdity of con- 
quest. To this reason I ascribe your delay in opening the campaign of 1777. 
The face of matters, on the close of the former year, gave you no encour- 
agement to pursue a discretionary war as soon as the spring admitted the 
t^ing the field, for though conquest, in that case, would have given you a 
double portion of fame, yet the experiment was too hazardous. The min- 
istry, had you faded, would have shifted the whole blame upon you, 
charged you with having acted without orders, and condemned at once 
both your plan and execution. 

To avoid the misfortunes, which might have involved you and your 
money accounts in perplexity and suspicidn, you prudently waited the arri- 
val of a plan of operations from England, which was that you should pro- 
ceed for Philadelphia by way of the Chesapeake, and that Burgoyne, after 
reduemg Ticonderoga, should take his route by Albany, and, if necessary, 
)om you. 
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The splendid laurels of the last campaign have flourished m the north. In 
that quarter America has surprised the world, and laid the foundation of 
this year’s glory. The conquest of Ticonderoga, (if it may be called a con- 
quest) has, like all your other victories, led on to ruin Even the provisions 
taken in that fortress (which by General Burgoyne’s return was sufficient 
in bread and flour for nearly 5000 men for ten weeks, and in beef and pork 
for the same number of men for one month) served only to hasten his over- 
throw, by enabhng him to proceed to Saratoga, the place of his destruction. 
A short review of the operations of the last campaign will show the condi- 
aon of affairs on both sides. 

You have taken Ticonderoga and marched into Philadelphia. These are 
all the events which the year has produced on your part. A trifling campaign 
indeed, compared witii the expenses of England and the conquest of the 
continent On the other side, a considerable part of your northern force has 
been routed by the New York milma under General Herkimer. Fort Stan- 
wix has bravely survived a compound attack of soldiers and savages, and 
the besiegers have fled The Batde of Bennington has put a thousand pris- 
oners into our hands, with all their arms, stores, artillery and baggage. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, in two engagements, has been defeated, himself, his army, 
and all that were his and theurs are now ours Ticonderoga and Independ- 
ence are retaken, and not the shadow of an enemy remains in all the northern 
districts At this mstant we have upwards of eleven thousand prisoners, be- 
tween sixty and seventy pieces of brass ordnance, besides small arms, tents, 
stores, etc. 

In order to know the real value of those advantages, we must reverse the 
scene, and suppose General Gates and the force he commanded to be at 
your mercy as prisoners, and General Burgoyne, with his army of soldiers 
and savages, to be already joined to you m Pennsylvama. So dismal a picture 
can scarcely be looked at It has all the tracmgs and colorings of horror and 
despair, and excites the most swelling emotions of gratitude by exhibiting 
the miseries we are so graciously preserved from. 

I admire the distribution of laur^ around the continent. It is the earnest 
of future union. South Carohna has had her day of sufferings and of fame, 
and the other southern States Have exerted themselves in proportion to the 
force that invaded or insulted them. Towards the close of the campaign, in 
1776, these middle States were called upon and did their duty nobly. They 
were witnesses to the almost expiring flame of human freedom. It was the 
close struggle of life and death, the hne of invisible division, and on which 
the unabated fortitude of a Washington prevailed, and saved the spark that 
has since blazed in the north with unrivalled lustre. 

Let me ask, sir, what great exploits have you performed’ Through all the 
variety of changes and opportunities which the war has produced, I know 
no one acaon of yours that can be styled masterly. You have moved in and 
out, backward and forward, round and round, as if valor consisted in a 
mihtary jig. The history and figure of your movements would be truly 
ridiculous could they be justly delmeated They resemble the labors of a 
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puppy pursuing his tail, the end is still at the same distance, and all the 
turnings round must be done over again. 

The first appearance of affairs at Ticonderoga wore such an unpromising 
aspect, that it was necessary, in July, to detach a part of the forces to the 
support of that quarter, which were otherwise destined or intended to act 
against you, and this, perhaps, has been the means of postponmg your 
downfall to another campaign. The destruction of one army at a time is 
work enough. We know, sir, what we are about, what we have to do, and 
how to do It. 

Your progress from the Chesapeake, was marked by no capital stroke of 
pohcy or heroism Your principal aim was to get General Washington be- 
tween the Delaware and Schuylkill, and between Philadelphia and your 
army. In that situation, witli a river on each of his flanks, which united about 
five miles below the city, and your army above hun, you could have inter- 
cepted his reinforcements and supplies, cut off all his commumcation with 
the country, and, if necessary, have despatched assistance to open a passage 
for General Burgoyne. This scheme was too visible to succeed for had 
General Washington suffered you to command the open country above 
him, I think it a very reasonable con)ectuie that the conquest of Burgoyne 
would not have taken place, because you could, in that case, have relieved 
him. It was therefore necessary, while that important victory was in sus- 
pense, to trepan you into a situation in which you could only be on the 
defensive, without the power of affording him assistance. The manoeuvre 
had Its effect, and Burgoyne was conquered. 

There has been something unmilitary and passive in you from the time of 
your passing the Schuylkill and gemng possession of Philadelphia, to the 
close of the campaign You mistook a trap for a conquest, the probability of 
which had been made known to Europe, and the edge of your triumph 
taken off by our own information long before. 

Having got you into this situaaon, a scheme for a general attack upon 
you at Germantown was carried into execution on the 4th of October, and 
though the success was not equal to the excellence of the plan, yet the 
attempting it proved the genius of America to be on the rise, and her power 
approaching to superiority. The obscurity of the mormng was your best 
friend, for a fog is always favorable to a hunted enemy Some weeks after 
this you hkew'ise planned an attack on General Washington while at White- 
marsh You marched out with infinite parade, but on finding him preparing 
to attack you next morning, you prudently turned about, and retreated to 
Philadelphia with all the precipitation of a man conquered in imagmation. 

Immediately after the battle of Germantow'ii, the probability of Bur- 
goyne’s defeat gave a new policy to affairs in Pennsylvania, and it was 
judged most consistent with the general safety of America, to wait the issue 
of the northern campaign Slow and suie is sound work. The news of that 
victory arrived m our camp on the i8th of October, and no sooner did that 
shout of joy, and the report of the thirteen cannon reach your ears, than 
you resolved upon a retreat, and the next day, that is, on the 19th, you with- 
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drew your drooping army into Philadelphia. This movement was evidently 
dictated by fear, and carried with it a positive confession that you dreaded a 
second attack. It was hiding yourself among women and children, and sleep- 
ing away the choicest part of the campaign in expensive inactivity An army 
in a city can never be a conquering army. The situation admits only of 
defence. It is mere shelter and every military power in Europe wUl con- 
clude you to be eventually defeated 

The time when you made this retreat was the very time you ought to 
have fought a battle, in order to put yourself in condition of recovering in 
Pennsylvania what you had lost m S^atoga And the reason why you did 
not, must be either prudence or cowardic^ the former supposes your m- 
abdity, and the latter needs no explanation. I draw no conclusion®, sir, but 
such as are naturally deduced from known and visible facts, and such as will 
always have a bemg while the facts which produced them remain unaltered. 

After this retreat a new difficulty arose which exhibited the power of 
Britain in a very contemptible light, winch was the attack and defence of 
Mud Island. For several weeks did that little unfinished fortress stand out 
against all the attempts of Admiral and General Howe. It was the fable of 
Bender realized on the Delaware. Scheme after scheme, and force upon force 
were tried and defeated. The garrison, with scarce anything to cover them 
but their bravery, survived m the midst of mud, shot and shells, and were at 
last obliged to give it up more to the powers of time and gunpowder than 
to military superiority of the besiegers. 

It IS my sincere opinion that matters are in much worse condition with 
you than what is generally known. Your master’s speech at the openmg of 
Parliament, is hke a soliloquy on ill luck. It shows him to be coming a httle 
to his reason, for sense of pain is the first symptom of recovery, in pro- 
found stupefaction. His condition is deplorable He is obliged to submit to 
all the insults of France and Spain, without daring to know or resent them; 
and thankful for the most trivial evasions to the most humble remonstrances. 
The time was when he could not deign an answer to a petition from Amer- 
ica, and the time now ts when he dare not give an answer to an affront from 
France. The capture of Burgoyne’s army will sink his consequence as much 
in Europe as in America In his speech he expresses his suspicions at the 
warlike preparations of France and Spam, and as he has only the one army 
which you command to support his character in the world with, it remains 
very uncertain when, or in what quarter it will be most wanted, or can be 
best employed, and this will partly account for the great care you take to 
keep It from action and attacks, for should Burgoyne’s fate be yours, which 
it probably will, England may take her endless farewell not only of all 
America but of all the West Indies. 

Never did a nation invite destruction upon itself with the eagerness and 
the ignorance with which Britain has done Bent upon the ruin of a young 
and unoffendmg country, she has drawn the sword that has wounded herself 
to the heart, and in the agony of her resentment has applied a poison for a 
cure. Her conduct towards America is a compound of rage and lunacy, she 
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aims at the government of it, yet preserves neither dignity nor character on 
her methods to obtain it. Were government a mere manufacture or article 
of commerce, immaterial by whom it should be made or sold, we might as 
well employ her as another, but when we consider it as the fountam from 
whence the general manners and morahty of a country take their rise, that 
the persons entrusted with the execution thereof are by their serious ex- 
ample an authority to support these principles, how abominably absurd is 
the idea of being hereafter governed by a set of men who have been guilty 
of forgery, perjury, treachery, theft and every species of villainy which the 
lowest wretches on earth could practice or invent. What greater public 
curse can befall any country than to be under such authority, and what 
greater blessing than to be dehvered therefrom. The soul of any man of 
sentiment would rise in brave rebelhon against them, and spurn them from 
die earth. 

The mahgnant and venomous tempered General Vaughan has amused his 
savage fancy in burning the whole town of Kingston, in York government, 
and the late governor of that state, Mr. Tryon, in his letter to General 
Parsons, has endeavored to justify it and declared his wish to bum the houses 
of every committeeman in the country Such a confession from one who 
was once intrusted with die powers of civil government, is a reproach to 
the character But it is the wish and the declaration of a man whom anguish 
and disappommient have driven to despair, and who is daily decaymg into 
the grave with constitutional rottenness. 

There is not in the compass of language a suflSciency of words to express 
the baseness of your king, his inimstry and his army. They have refined 
upon vdlainy till it wants a name. To the fiercer vices of former ages they 
have added the dregs and scummings of the most finished rascality, and are 
so completely sunk in serpentine deceit, that there is not left among them 
one generous enemy. 

From such men and such masters, may the gracious hand of Heaven pre- 
serve America' And though the suffermgs she now endures are heavy, and 
severe, they are like straws in the wind compared to the weight of evds she 
would feel under the government of your king, and his pensioned Parha- 
ment. 

T. here is something in meanness which excites a species of resentment that 
never subsides, and something in cruelty which stirs up the heart to the 
highest agony of human hatred, Britam has filled up both these characters 
till no addition can be made, and has not reputation left with us to obtain 
credit for the slightest promise The will of God has parted us, and the deed 
is registered for eternity. When she shall be a spot scarcely visible among 
the nations, America shall flourish the favorite of heaven, and the friend of 
mankind 

For the domestic happiness of Britam and the peace of the world, I wish 
she had not a foot of land but ivhat is circumscribed within her own island 
Extent of dominion has been her ruin, and instead of civilizing others has 
brutalized herself. Her late reduction of India, under Clive and his succes- 
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sors, was not so properly a conquest as an extermination of mankind. She is 
the only power who could pracace the prodigal barbarity of tying men to 
mouths of loaded cannon and blowing them away. It happens that General 
Burgoyne, who made the report of that horrid transaction, in the House of 
Commons, is now a prisoner with us, and though an enemy, I can appeal to 
him for the truth of it, being confident that he neither can nor will deny 
it. Yet Chve received the approbaaon of the last Parhament 

When we take a survey of mankind, we cannot help cursing the wretch, 
who, to the unavoidable misfortunes of nature, shall wilfully add the calami- 
ties of war. One would think there ■were evils enough in the world without 
studying to increase them, and that life is sufficiently short without shaking 
the sand that measures it. The histories of Alexander, and Charles of 
Sweden, are the histones of human devils, a good man cannot think of their 
actions without abhorrence, nor of their deaths without rejoicing. To see 
the bounties of heaven destroyed, die beautiful face of nature laid waste, 
and the choicest works of creaaon and art tumbled into rum, would fetch a 
curse from the soul of piety itself. But in this country the aggravation is"^ 
heightened by a new combination of affecting crrcumstances America was 
young, and, compared with other countries, was virtuous None but a 
Herod of uncommon malice would have made war upon'infancy and inno- 
cence and none but a people of the most finished fortitude, dared under 
those circumstances, have resisted the tyranny. The natives, or their ances- 
tors, had fled from the former oppressions of England, and with the industry 
of bees had changed a wilderness into a habitable world To Britain they 
were indebted for nothmg. The country was the gift of heaven, and God 
alone is their Lord and Sovereign 

The time, sir, vnll come when you, in a melancholy hour, shall reckon up 
your miseries by your murders m America. Life, with you, begins to wear a 
clouded aspect. The vision of pleasurable delusion is wearmg away, and 
changing to the barren wild of age and sorrow. The poor reflection of 
having served your kmg wiU yield you no consolation in your parting mo- 
ments. He wdl crumble to the same undistinguished ashes with yourself, and 
have sms enough of his own to answer for. It is not the farcical benedictions 
of a bishop, nor the cringing hypocrisy of a court of chaplains, nor the 
formality of an act of Parliament, that can change guilt into innocence, or 
make the punishment one pang the less. You may, perhaps, be unwilling to 
be serious, but this destruction of the goods of Providence, this havoc of the 
human race, and this sowmg the world with mischief, must be accounted 
for to him who made and governs it. To us they are only present sufferings, 
but to him they are deep rebelhons. 

If there is a sin superior to every other, it is that of wilful and offensive 
war. Most other sms are circumscribed withm narrow hmits, that is, the 
power of one man cannot give them a very general extension, and man'y 
lands of sins have only a mental existence from which no infecnon arises; 
but he who is the author of a war, lets loose the whole contagion of hell, 
and opens a vein that bleeds a nation to death. We leave it to England and 
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Indians to boast of these honors, we feel no thirst for such savage glory, a 
nobler flame, a purer spirit ammates America She has taken up the sword 
of virtuous defence, she has bravely put herself between Tyranny and Free- 
dom, between a curse and a blessing, determined to expel the one and pro- 
tect the other 

It is the object only of war that makes it honorable. And if there was ever 
a jiist war since the world began, it is this in which America is now engaged. 
She invaded no land of yours. She hired no mercenaries to burn youi towns, 
nor Indians to massacre their inhabitants She wanted nothing from you, and 
was indebted for nothing to you and thus circumstanced, her defence is 
honorable and her prosperity is certain 

Yet It IS not on the ‘justice only, but hkewise on the importance of this 
cause that I ground my seeming enthusiastical confidence of our success 
The vast extension of America makes her of too much value in the scale of 
Providence, to be cast like a pearl before swine, at the feet of an European 
island, and of much less consequence would it be that Britain were sunk in 
the sea than that America should miscarry There has been such a chain of 
extraordinary events in the discovery of this country at first, in the peopling 
and planting it afterwards, in the rearing and nursing it to its present state, 
and in the protecaon of it through the present war, that no man can doubt, 
but Providence has some nobler end to accomplish than the gratification of 
the petty elector of Hanover, or the ignorant and insignificant king of 
Britain. 

As the blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the Chrisaan church, so 
the political persecu^ons of England will and have already enriched Amer- 
ica with industry, experience, union and importance. Before the present era 
she was a mere chaos of uncemented colonies, individually exposed to the 
ravages of the Indians and the invasion of any power that Britain should be 
at war with. She had nothing that she could call her own Her felicin’’ de- 
pended upon accident. The convulsions of Europe might have thrown her 
from one conqueror to another, till she had been the slave of all, and ruined 
by every one, for until she had spirit enough to become her own master, 
there was no knowing to which master she should belong That period, 
thank God, is past, and she is no longer the dependent, disunited colonies of 
Britain, but the independent and Umted States of America, knowing no 
master but heaven and herself You, or your king, may call this “delusion,” 
“rebellion,” or what name you please To us it is perfectly indifiFerent The 
issue will determine the character, and time wiU give it a name as lasting as 
his own. 

You have now, sir, tried the fate of three campaigns, and can fully declare 
to England, that nothing is to be got on your part, but blows and broken 
bones, and nothing on hers but waste of trade and credit, and an increase of 
poverty and taxes You are now only where you might have been two years 
ago, without the loss of a single ship, and yet not a step more forward 
towards the conquest of the contment, because, as I have already hinted, 
“an army in a city can never be a conquering army.” The full amount of 
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your losses, since the beginning of the war, exceeds twenty thousand men, 
besides millions of treasure, for v hich you have nothing in exchange. Our 
expenses, though great, are circulated within ourselves Yours is a diiect 
sinking of money, and that from both ends at once, first, in hiring troops 
out of the nation, and in paying them afterwards, because the money in 
neither case can return to Britain. We are already in possession of the prize, 
you only in pursuit of it. To us it is a real treasure, to you it would be only 
an empty triumph Our expenses will repay themselves with tenfold interest, 
while yours entail upon you everlastmg poverty. 

Take a review, sir, of the ground which you have gone over, and let it 
teach you policy, if it cannot honesty. You stand but on a very tottering 
foundation. A change of the ministry in England may probably bring your 
measures into question, and your head to the block Clive, with all his suc- 
cesses, had some difiiculty in escaping, and yours being all a war of losses, 
will afford you less pretensions, and your enemies more grounds for im- 
peachment 

Go home, sir, and endeavor to save the remains of your ruined country, 
by a ]ust representation of the madness of her measures. A few moments, 
well applied, may yet preserve her from poliucal destruction. I am not one 
of those who wish to see Europe in a flame, because I am persuaded that such 
an event will not shorten the war. The rupture, at present, is confined be- 
tween the two powers of America and England. England finds that she 
cannot conquer America, and America has no wish to conquer England. 
You are fighang for what you can never obtain, and we defending what we 
never mean to part with. A few words, therefore, settle the bargain. Let 
England imnd her own busmess and we will mmd ours. Govern yourselves, 
and we will govern ourselves. You may then trade where you please unmo- 
lested by us, and we will trade where we please unmolested by you, and 
such articles as we can purchase of each other better than elsewhere may be 
mutually done. If it were possible that you could carry on the war for 
twenty years you must still come to this point at last, or worse, and the 
sooner you think of it the better it will be for you. 

My official situation enables me to know the repeated insults which Brit- 
ain is obhged to put up with from foreign powers, and the wretched shifts 
that she is driven to, to gloss them over Her reduced strength and exhausted 
coffers in a three years’ war with America, has given a powerful superiority 
to France and Spain. She is not now a match for them But if neither coun- 
cils can prevail on her to think, nor suffciings awaken her to reason, she 
must e’en go on, till the honor of England becomes a proverb of contempt, 
and Europe dub her the Land of Fools 

I am, Sir, with every wish for an honorable peace. 

Your friend, enemy, and countryman, 

PoniTH/roK S 
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To THE Inhabitants of America 

With all the pleasure with which a man exchanges bad company for good, 
I take my leave of Sir William and return to you. It is now nearly three 
years since the tyranny of Britain received its first repulse by the arms of 
America. A penod which has given birth to a new world, and erected a 
monument to the folly of the old. 

I cannot help being sometimes surprised at the complimentary references 
which I have seen and heard made to ancient histones and transactions The 
wisdom, civil governments, and sense of honor of the states of Greece an^ 
Rome, are frequently held up as objects of excellence and imitation Man- 
land have lived to very httle purpose, if, at this period of the world, they 
must go two or three thousand years back for lessons and examples. We do 
great injustice to ourselves by placmg them in such a supenor line. We have 
no just authority for it, neither can we tell why it is that we should suppose 
ourselves infenor. 

Could the mist of antiqmty be cleared away, and men and things be 
viewed as they really were, it is more than probable that they would admire 
us, rather than we them. America has surmounted a greater variety and 
combination of difficulties, than, I believe, ever fell to the share of any one 
people, in the same space of time, and has replemshed the world with more 
useful knowledge and sounder maxims of avil government than were ever 
produced in any age before Had it not been for America, there had been 
no such thing as freedom left throughout the whole universe. England has 
lost hers in a long chain of right reasoning from wrong prmciples, and it 
IS from this country, now, that she must learn the resolution to redress her- 
self, and the wisdom how to accomplish it 

The Grecians and Romans were strongly possessed of the spirit of liberty 
but not the principle, for at the time that they were determmed not to be 
slaves themselves, they employed their power tq^slave the rest of mankind. 
But this disungmshed era is blotted by no one misanthropical vice. In short, 
if the principle on which the cause is founded, the umversal blessings that 
are to arise from it, the difficulties that accompanied it, the wisdom with 
which It has been debated, the fortitude by which it has been supported, the 
strength of the power which we had to oppose, and the condition in which 
we undertook it, be all taken in one view, we may justly style it the most 
virtuous and illustrious revolution that ever graced the history of mankind 

A good opinion of ourselves is exceedingly necessary in private life, but 
absolutely necessary in public life, and of the utmost importance in support- 
ing national character. I have no notion of yieldmg the palm of the Umted 
States to any Grecians or Romans that were ever born. We have equalled 
the bravest in times of danger, and excelled the wisest in construction of 
civil governments. 

From this agreeable eminence let us take a review of present affairs. The 
spirit of corruption is so inseparably interwoven with British politics, that 
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their ministry suppose all mankind are governed by the same motives They 
have no idea of a people submitting even to temporary inconvenience from 
an attachment to rights and privileges Their plans of business are calcu- 
lated by the hour and for the hour, and are uniform in nothing but the 
corruption which gives them birth. They never had, neither have they at 
this time, any regular plan for the conquest of America by arms. They 
know not how to go about it, neither have they power to effect it if they did 
know The thing is not within the compass of human practicability, for 
America is too extensive either to be fully conquered or passively defended. 
But she may be actively defended by defeatmg or makmg prisoners of the 
army that invades her. And this is die only system of defence that can be 
effectual in a large country. 

There is something in a war carried on by im’asion which makes It differ 
in circumstances from any odier mode of war, because he who conducts it 
cannot tell whether the ground he gams be for him, or against lum, when he 
first obtains it. In the winter of 1776, General Howe marched with an air of 
victory through the Jerseys, the consequence of which was his defeat, and 
General Burgoyne at Saratoga experienced the same fate from the same 
cause The Spaniards, about two years ago, were defeated by die Algerines 
in the same manner, that is, their first triumphs became a trap m which they 
were totally routed. And whoever will attend to the circumstances and 
events of a war earned on by invasion, will find, that any invader, in order 
to be finally conquered must first begin to conquer. 

I confess myself one of those who believe the loss of Philadelphia to be 
attended with more advantages than injuries. The case stood thus The 
enemy imagined Pluladelphia to be of more importance to us than it really 
was, for we all know that it had long ceased to be a port not a cargo of 
goods had been brought into it for near a twelvemonth, nor any fixed manu- 
factories, nor even ship-building, earned on in it, yet as the enemy believed 
the conquest of it to be practicable, and to that belief added the aosurd idea 
that the soul of all America was centred there, and would be conquered 
there, it naturally follows that their possession of it, by not answering the 
end proposed, must break up the plans they had so foolishly gone upon, and 
either oblige them to form a new one, for which their present strength is 
not sufficient, or to give over the attempt. 

We never had so small an army to fight against, nor so fair an opportu- 
nity of final success as 710W The deadi wound is already given. The day is 
ours if we follow it up The enemy, by his simauon, is within our reach, 
and by his reducetl strength is within our pov.'er The mimsters of Britain 
may rage as they please, but our part is to conquer their armies Let them 
wrangle and welcome, but let it not draw our attention from the one thing 
needful. Here, tn this spot is our own business to be accomplished, our 
feheity secured. What we have now to do is as clear as light, and the way to 
do it is as straight as a line It needs not to be commented upon, yet, in order 
to be perfectly understood I will put a case that cannot admit of a mistake. 

Had the armies under Generals Howe and Burgoyne been united, and 
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taken post at Germantown, and had the northern army under General Gates 
been joined to that under General Washington, at Whitemarsh, the conse- 
quence would have been a general action, and if in that action we had killed 
and taken the same number of officers and men, that is, between nine and 
ten thousand, with the same quantity of artillery, arms, stores, etc. as have 
been taken at the nortliward, and obliged General Howe with die remains 
of his army, that is, w'lth the same number he now commands, to take shelter 
in Philadelphia, we should certainly have thought ourselves the greatest 
heroes in the woild, and should, as soon as the season permitted, have col- 
lected together all the force of the contment and laid siege to the citv, for it 
requires a much greater force to besiege an enemy in a town than to defeat 
liim in the field The case voni is just tJie same as if it had been produced by 
the means I have here supposed Between nine and ten thousand have been 
killed and taken, all their stores are m our possession, and General Howe, in 
consequence of that victory, has thrown himself for shelter into Phila- 
delphia He, or his trifling friend Gallotvay, may form what pretences they 
please, yet no just reason can be given for their gomg into wmter quarters 
so early as the 19th of October, but their apprehensions of a defeat if they 
continued out, or their conscious inability of keeping the field with safety. 
1 see no advantage which can arise to America by huntmg the en^y from 
state to state It is a triumph without a prize, and wholly unworthy the 
attention of a people determined to conquer Neither can any state promise 
Itself security w'hile the enemy remams in a condition to transport them- 
selves from one part of the continent to another Plowe, likewise, cannot 
conquer where we have no army to oppose, therefore any such removals in 
him are mean and cowardly, and reduces Britain to a common pilferer. If he 
retreats from Philadelphia, he will be despised, if he stays, he may be shut up 
and starved out, and the country, if he advances into it, may become his 
Saratoga He has his choice of evils and we of opponumties. If he moves 
early, it is not only a sign but a proof that he expects no reinforcement, and 
his delay w'dl prove that he either tvaits for the arrival of a plan to go upon, 
or force to execute it, or both, in which case our strength will mcrease more 
than his, therefore in my case xve cannot be wrong if we do but proceed. 

The particular condition of Pennsylvama deserves the attention of all the 
other States Her military strength must not be estimated by the number of 
inhabitants. Here are men of all nations, characters, professions and interests. 
Here are the firmest Whigs, surviving, like sparks in the ocean, unquenched 
and uncooled in the midst of discouragement and disaffection Here are men 
losing their all with cheerfulness, and collecting fire and fortitude from the 
flames of their own estates. Here are others skulking m secret, many making 
a market of the times, and numbers who are changing to AVhig or Tory 
with the circumstances of every day. 

It IS by a mere dint of fortitude and perseverance that the Whigs of this 
State have been able to maintain so good a countenance, and do even what 
they have done We want help, and the sooner it can arrive the more effec- 
tual It will be. The invaded State, be it which it may, will always feel an 
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additional burden upon its back, and be hard set to support its civil power 
with sufficient authority, and this difficulty will rise or fall, in proportion as 
the other states throw in their assistance to the common cause. 

The enemy will most probably make many manoeuvres at the opening of 
this campaign, to amuse and draw off the attention of tlie several States from 
the one thing needful. We may expect to hear of alarms and pretended ex- 
peditions to this place and that place, to the southward, the east\\ard, and 
the northward, all intended to prevent our forming into one formidable 
body. The less the enemy’s strength is, the more subdeaes of this kind will 
they make use of. Their existence depends upon it, because the force of 
America, when collected, ls sufficient to swallow their present army up. It 
is therefore our business to make short work of it, by bendmg our whole 
attention to this one principal point, for the instant that the main body under 
General Howe is defeated, all the inferior alarms throughout die continent, 
like so many shadows, will follow his downfall. 

The only way to finish a war with the least possible bloodshed, or per- 
haps without any, is to collect an army, against the power of which the 
enemy shall have no chance By not doing this, we piolong the war, and 
double both the calamities and expenses of it. What a rich and happy coun- 
try would America be, were she, by a vigorous exeraon, to reduce Howe as 
she has reduced Burgoyne. Her currency would rise to milhons beyond its 
present value. Every man would be rich, and every man would have it in 
his power to be happy. And why not do these thmgs’ What is there to 
hinder^ America is her own mistress and can do what she pleases. 

If we had not at this time a man in the field, we could, nevertheless, raise 
an army in a few weeks sufficient to overwhclni all the force which General 
Howe at present commands. Vigor and determination will do anything and 
everything. We began the war widi this kind of spirit, why not end it with 
the same^ Here, gentlemen, is the enemy. Here is the army. The interest, 
the happiness of all America, is centred in this half ruined spot. Come and 
help us. Here are laurels, come and share them. Here are Tories, come and 
help us to expel them. Here are Whigs that will make you welcome, and 
enemies that dread your coming. 

The worst of all policies is that of doing things by halves. Penny-wise and 
pound-foolish, has been the rum of thousands. The present spring, if rightly 
improved, will free us from our troubles, and save us the expense of millions. 
We have now only one army to cope with No opportunity can be fairer; 
no prospect more promising. I shall conclude this paper with a few outhnes 
of a plan, either for filling up the battalions with expedition, or for raising 
an additional force, for any linuted time, on any sudden emergency. 

That in which every man is mterested, is every man’s duty to support. 
And any burden which falls equally on all men, and from which every man 
is to receive an equal benefit, is consistent with the most perfect ideas of 
liberty. I would wish to revive something of that virtuous ambition which 
first called America into the field. Then every man was eager to do his part, 
and perhaps the principal reason why we have in any degree fallen there- 
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from, is because •we did not set a right value by it at, first, but left it to blaze 
out of Itself, instead of regulaong and preserving it by )ust proportions of 
rest and service. 

Suppose any State ■whose number of effective inhabitants was 80,000, 
should be required to furmsh 3,200 men towards the defence of the conti- 
nent on any sudden emergency 

ist. Let the whole number of effecave inhabitants be divided into hun- 
dreds, then if each of those hundreds turn out four men, the whole number 
of 3,200 will be had 

2d, Let the name of each hundred men be entered in a book, and let four 
dollars be collected from each man, with as much more as any of the gentle- 
men, whose abilities can afford it, shall please to throw in, w'hich gifts like- 
wise shall be entered against the names of the donors. 

3d, Let the sums so collected be offered as a present, over and above the 
bounty of twenty dollars, to any four who may be inclined to propose 
themselves as volunteers- if more than four offer, the majority of the sub- 
scribers present shall determine which, if none offer, then four out of the 
hundred shall be taken by lot, who shall be entitled to the said sums, and 
shall either go, or provide others that will, in die space of six days. 

4th, As It will always happen that in the space of ground on which a 
hundred men shall live, there will be always a number of persons who, by 
age and infirmity, are incapable of doing personal service, and as such per- 
sons are generally possessed of the greatest part of property in any country, 
their poition of service, therefore, will be to furnish each man with a blanket, 
which will make a regimental coat, jacket, and breeches, or clothes 111 lieu 
thereof, and another for a watch cloak, and two pair of shoes, for however 
choice people may be of these things matters not in cases of this kind, those 
who live always in houses can find many ways to keep themselves warm, 
but It IS a shame and a sin to suffer a soldier in the field to want a blanket 
while there is one in the country. 

Should the clothing not be wanted, the superannuated or infirm persons 
possessing property, may, in lieu thereof, throw in their money subscrip- 
tions towards increasing the bounty, for though age will naturally exempt 
a person from personal service, it cannot exempt him from his share of the 
charge, because the men are raised for the defence of property and liberty 
jointly. 

-/There never was a scheme against which objections might not be raised. 
But this alone is not a sufficient reason for rejection The only line to judge 
truly upon is to draw out and admit all the objections which can faiily be 
made, and place against them all the contrary qualities, conveniences and 
advantages, then by striking a balance you come at the true character of 
any scheme, principle or position. 

The most material advantages of the plan here proposed are, ease, e.xpedi- 
tion, and cheapness; yet the men so raised get a much larger bounty than is 
any where at present given, because all the expenses, extravagance, and con- 
sequent idleness of recruiting are saved or prevented. The country incurs 
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no new debt nor interest thereon, the whole matter being all settled at once 
and entirely done with. It is a subscription answering all the purposes of a 
tax, without either the charge or trouble of collccang. The men are ready 
for die field with the greatest possible expedition, because it becomes the 
duty of the inhabitants themselves in every part of the country, to find their 
proportion of men instead of leaving it to a recruitmg sergeant, who, be he 
ever so industrious, cannot know always where to apply. 

I do not propose this as a regular digested plan, neither wiU the limits of 
this paper admit of any further remarks upon it 1 believe it to be a hint 
capable of much improvement, and as such submit it to the public 

Common Sense. 

Lancaster, March 21, 1778. 


VI 

To THE Eam, of Carlisle, General Clinton, and William Eden, Esq., 
British Commissioners at New York 

There is a dignity in the waim passions of a VVhig, which is never to be 
found in the cold malice of a Toiy In the one nature is only heated— in the 
other she is poisoned The instant the former has it in his power to punish, 
he feels a disposition to forgive, but the canine venom of the latter knows 
no relief but revenge. This general distincDon will, I believe, apply m all 
cases, and suits as well the meridian of England as America. 

As 1 presume your last proclamaoon will undergo the strictures of other 
pens, I shall confine my remarks to only a few parts thereof. All that you 
have said might have been comprised m half the compass. It is tedious and 
unmeaning, and only a repeution of your former follies, with here and there 
an offensive aggravation Your cargo of pardons will have no market It is 
unfashionable to look at them— even speculauon is at an end. They have 
become a perfect drug, and no way calculated for the climate. 

In the course of your proclamation you say, “The policy as well as the 
bff7i6volc7icc of Gf cut lit ttuin have thus far checked the extremes of war, 
when they tended to distress a people still considered as them fellow sub- 
jects, and to desolate a country shortly to become agam a source of mutual 
advantage ” What you mean by “the benevolence of Great Britain” is to me 
inconceivable To put a plain quesnon, do you consider yourselves men or 
devils? For until this point is settled, no determinate sense can be put upon 
the expression You have already equalled and in many cases excelled, the 
savages of either Indies, and if you have yet a cruelty in store you must 
have imported it, unmixed with every human material, from the original 
warehouse of hell. 

To the interposition of Providence, and her blessings on our endeavors. 
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and not to British benevolence are we indebted for the short chain that Umits 
your ravages. Remember you do not, at this time, command a foot of land 
on the continent of America. Staten Island, York Island, a small part of Long 
Island, and Rhode Island, circumscnbe your power, and even those you 
hold at the expense of the West Indies. To avoid a defeat, or prevent a 
desertion of your troops, you have taken up your quarters in holes and 
corners of inaccessible security; and in order to conceal what every one can 
perceive, you now endeavor to impose your weakness upon us for an act 
of mercy. If you think to succeed by such shadowy devices, you are but 
infants in the political world; you have the A, B, C, of stiatagem yet to 
learn, and are wholly ignorant of the people you have to contend with Like 
men in a state of intoxication, you forget that the rest of the world have 
eyes, and that the same stupidity which conceals you from yourselves ex- 
poses you to their satire and contempt 

The paragraph which I have quoted, stands as an introduction to the 
following “But when that country professes the unnatural design, not only 
of estranging herself from us, but of mortgaging herself and her resources 
to our enemies, the whole contest is changed and the question is how far 
Great Britain may, by every means in her power, destroy or render useless, 
a connection contrived for her rum, and the aggrandizement of France. 
Under such circumstances, the laws of self-preservation must direct the con- 
duct of Britain, and, if the Brmsh colonies are to become an accession to 
France, will direct her to render that accession of as little avail as possible 
to her enemy.” 

I consider you in this declaration, like madmen biting in the hour of 
death. It contains likewise a fraudulent meanness; for, in order to justify a 
barbarous conclusion, you have advanced a false posmon. The treaty we 
have formed with France is open, noble, and generous. It is true policy, 
founded on sound philosophy, and neither a surrender or mortgage, as you 
would scandalously insinuate I have seen every article, and speak from 
positive knowledge. In France, we have found an affectionate friend and 
faithful ally, in Britain, we have found nothmg but tyranny, cruelty, and 
infidelity. 

But the happiness is, that the mischief you threaten, is not in your power 
to execute, and if it were, the punishment would return upon you in a ten- 
fold degree. The humanity of America has hitherto restrained her from 
acts of retaliation, and the affection she retains for many individuals in 
England, who have fed, clothed and comforted her prisoners, has, to the 
present day, warded off her resentment, and operated as a screen to the 
whole But even these considerations must cease, when national objects 
interfere and oppose them Repeated aggravations will provoke a retort, 
and policy justify the measure. We mean now to take you seriously up 
upon your own ground and prmciple, and as you do, so shall you be done by. 

You ought to know, gentlemen, that England and Scotland, are far more 
exposed to incendiary desolation than America, m her present state, can 
possibly be. We occupy a country, with but few towns, and whose riches 
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consist in land and annual produce. The two last can suffer but little, and 
that only within a very limited compass In Britain it is otherwise. Her 
wealth lies chiefly in cities and large towns, the depositories of manufactures 
and fleets of merchantmen. There is not a nobleman’s country seat but may 
be laid in ashes by a single person. Your own may probably contribute to 
the proof, in short, there is no evil which cannot be returned when you 
come to incendiary mischief. The ships in the Thames, may certainly be as 
easily set on fire, as the temporary bridge was a few years ago, yet of that 
affair no discovery was ever made; and the loss you would sustain by 
such an event, executed at a proper season, is mfimrely greater than any you 
can inflict. The East India House and the Bank, neither are nor can be 
secure from this sort of destruction, and, as Dr. Price justly observes, a fire 
at the latter would bankrupt the nation. It has never been the custom of 
France and England when at war, to make those havocs on each other, 
because the ease with which they could retaliate rendered it as impolitic as 
if each had destroyed his own 

But think not, gentlemen, that our distance secures you, or our invention 
fails us. We can much easier accomphsh such a point than any nation in 
Europe. We talk the same language, dress in the same habit, and appear 
with the same manners as yourselves We can pass from one part of England 
to another unsuspected, many of us are as well acquainted with the country 
as you are, and should you impolitically provoke us, you will most assuredly 
lament the effects of it. Mischiefs of this kind require no army to execute 
them The means are obvious, and the opportunities unguardable. I hold up 
a warning to your senses, if you have any left, and “to the unhappy people 
likewise, whose affaus are committed to you.” I call not with the rancor 
of an enemy, but the earnestness of a friend, on the deluded people of Eng- 
land, lest, between your blunders and theirs, they smk beneath the evils con- 
trived for us 

“He who lives in a glass house,” says a Spanish proverb, “should never 
begm throwing stones.” This, gentlemen, is exactly your case, and you must 
be the most ignorant of mankind, or suppose us so, not to see on which side 
the balance of accounts will fall. There are many other modes of retaliation, 
which, for several reasons, I choose not to mention. But be assured of this, 
that the instant you put your threat into execution, a counter-blow will 
follow It. If you openly profess yourselves savages, it is high time we should 
treat you as such, and if nothing but distress can recover you to reason, to 
punish will become an office of chanty. 

While your fleet lay last winter m the Delaware, I offered my service to 
the Pennsylvama Navy Board then at Trenton, as one who would make a 
party with them, or any four or five gentlemen, on an expedition down the 
river to set fire to it, and though it was not then accepted, nor the thmg 
personally attempted, it is more than probable that your own folly will 
provoke a much more ruinous act. Say not when mischief is done, that you 
had not warning, and remember that we do not begin it, but mean to repay 
it. Thus much for your savage and impolitic threat. 
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In another part of your proclamation you say, “But if the honors of a 
mihtary life are become the object of the Americans, let them seek those 
honors under the banners of their rightful sovereign, and in fighting the 
battles of the united British Empire, against our late mutual and natural 
enemies.” Surely' the union of absurdity with madness was never marked 
in more distinguishable lines than these. Your rightful sovereign, as you 
call him, may do well enough for you, who dare not inquire into the humble 
capacities of the man, but we, who estimate persons and things by their 
real worth, cannot suffer our judgments to be so imposed upon, and unless 
it IS your wish to see him exposed, it ought to be your endeavor to keep him 
out of sight. The less you have to say about him the better. Wc have done 
with him, and that ought to be answer enough. You have been often told 
so Strange' that the answer must be so often repeated You go a-begging 
with jour king as with a brat, or with some unsaleable commodity you were 
tired of, and though every body tells you no, no, still you keep hawking 
him about. But there is one that will have him la a little time, and as we 
have no inclination to disappoint you of a customer, we bid nothing for him 

The impertinent folly of the paragraph that I have just quoted, deserves 
no other notice than to be laughed at and thrown bv, but the principle 
on which It IS founded is detestable Wc are invited to submit to a man who 
has attempted by every cruelty to destroy us, and to join him in making 
war against France, who is already at war against him for our support 

Can Bedlam, in concert with Lucifer, form a more mad and devilish re- 
quest" Were it possible a people could sink into such apostasy they would 
deserve to be swept from the earth like the inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomorrah The proposition is an universal affront to the rank which man 
holds in the creation, and an indigmty to him who placed him there It 
supposes him made up without a spark of honor, and under no obligation 
to God or man 

Wh.it sort of men or Christians must you suppose the Americans to be, 
who, after seeing their most humble pentions insultingly rejected, the most 
grievous laws passed to distress them in every quarter, an undeclared war 
let loose upon them, and Indians and Negroes invited to the slaughter, who, 
after seeing their kinsmen murdered, their fellow citizens starved to death 
in prisons, and their houses and property destroyed and burned, who, 
after the most serious appeals to heaven, the most solemn abjuration by oath 
of all government connected w'lth you, and the most heart-felt pledges and 
protestations of faith to each other, and w.'ho, after soliciting the friendship, 
and entering into alliances with other nations, should at last break through 
all these obligations, civil and divine, by complying with your horrid and in- 
fernal proposal. Ought we ever after to be considered as a part of the human 
race" Or ought we not rather to be blotted from the society of mankind, 
and become a spectacle of misery to the world" But there is something in 
corruption, which, like a jaundiced eye, transfers the color of itself to the 
object It looks upon, and sees every thing stained and impure, for unless 
you were capable of such conduct yourselves, you would never have sup- 
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posed such a character in us. The offer fixes your infamy. It exhibits you as 
a nation without faith, with whom oaths and treaties are considered as 
trifies, and the breaking them as the breaking of a bubble. Regard to 
decency, or to rank, might have taught you better, or pride inspired you, 
though virtue could not There is not left a step in the degradation of char- 
acter to which you can now descend, you have put your foot on the ground 
floor, and the key of the dungeon is turned upon you. 

That the invitation may want nothing of being a complete monster, you 
have thought proper to fimsh it with an assertion which has no foundation, 
either in fact or philosophy, and as Mr. Ferguson, your secretary, is a man 
of letters, and has made civil society his study, and published a treatise on 
that subject, I address this part to him. 

In the close of the paragraph which I last quoted, France is styled the 
“natural enemy” of England, and by way of lugging us into some strange 
idea, she is styled “the late mutual and natural enemy” of both countries 
I deny that she ever was the natural enemy of either; and that there does not 
exist in nature such a principle. The expression is an unmeaning barbarism, 
and wholly unphilosophical, when applied to beings of the same species, 
let their station in the creation be what it may. We have a perfect idea of a 
natural enemy when we think of the devil, because the enmity is perpetual, 
unalterable and unabateable. It admits, neither of peace, truce, or treaty, 
consequently the warfare is eternal, and therefore it is natural But man with 
man cannot arrange in the same opposiuon Their quarrels are acadental 
and equivocally created. They become friends or enemies as the change of 
temper, or the cast of interest mchnes them. The Creator of man did not 
consatute them the natural enemy of each other. He has not made any one 
order of beings so. Even wolves may quarrel, still they herd together. If 
any two nations are so, then must all nations be so, otherwise it is not nature 
but custom, and the offence frequently originates with the accuser England 
is as truly the natural enemy of France, as France is of England, and perhaps 
more so. Separated from the rest of Europe, she has contracted an unsocial 
habit of manners, and imagines in others the jealousy she creates m herself. 
Never long satisfied with peace, she supposes the discontent universal, and 
buoyed up with her own importance, conceives herself the only object 
pointed at. The expression has been often used, and always with a fraudulent 
design, for when the idea of a natural enemy is conceived, it prevents all 
other inquiries, and the real cause of the quarrel is hidden in the universality 
of the conceit Men start at the notion of a natural enemy, and ask no other 

S uesnon The cry obtains credit like the alarm of a mad dog, and is one of 
lose kind of tricks, which, by operating on the common passions, secures 
their interest through their folly. 

But we, sir, are not to be thus imposed upon. We live in a large world, 
and have extended our ideas beyond the hmits and prejudices of an island. 
We hold out the right hand of friendship to all the universe, and we con- 
ceive that there is a sociahty in the manners of France, which is much better 
disposed to peace and negoaation than that of England, and until the latter 
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becomes more civilized, she cannot expect to live long at peace with any 
power. Her common language is vulgar and offensive, and children suck in 
with their milk the rudiments of insult— ‘The arm of Britain! The mighty 
arm of Bntain' Britain that shakes the earth to its center and its poles' The 
scourge of France' The terror of the world' That governs with a nod, and 
pours down vengeance like a God.” This language neither makes a nation 
great or little, but it shows a savageness of manners, and has a tendency to 
keep national animosity alive. The entertainments of the stage are calculated 
to the same end, and almost every public exhibition is tinctured with insult. 
Yet England is always in dread of France,— terrified at the apprehension of 
an invasion, suspicious of being outwitted in a treaty, and privately cringing 
though she is publicly offending. Let her, therefore, reform her manners 
and do justice, and she will find the idea of a natural enemy to be only a 
phantom of her own imagination. 

Little did I think, at this period of the war, to see a proclamation which 
could promise you no one useful purpose whatever, and tend only to expose 
you. One would think that you were just awakened from a four years' 
dream, and knew nothing of what had passed in the mtervaL Is this a time 
to be offering pardons, or renewing the long forgotten subjects of charters 
and taxation" Is it worth your while, after every force has failed you, to 
retreat under the shelter of argument and persuasion" Or can you think that 
we, with nearly half your army prisoners, and in alliance with France, are 
to be begged or threatened into submission by a piece of paper" But as com- 
missioners at a hundred pounds sterling a week each, you conceive your- 
selves bound to do something, and the genius of ill-fortune told you, that 
you must write. 

For my own part, I have not put pen to paper these several months. Con- 
vinced of our superiority by the issue of every campaign, I was inclined to 
hope, that that which all the rest of the world now see, would become visible 
to you, and therefore felt unwilling to ruffle yc ur temper by fretting } ou 
with repetitions and discoveries There have been intervals of hesitation in 
your conduct, from which it seemed a pity to disturb you, and a charity to 
leave you to yourselves. You have often stopped, as if you intended to thmk, 
but your thoughts have ever been too early or too late. 

There was a time when Britain disdained to answer, or even hear a 
petition from America That time is past and she in her turn is peutiomng 
our acceptance. We now stand on higher ground, and offer her peace, and 
the time will come when she, perhaps in vain, will ask it from us. The latter 
case IS as probable as the former ever was She cannot refuse to acknowledge 
our independence with greater obstinacy than she before refused to repeal 
her laws, and if America alone could bring her to the one, united with 
France she will reduce her to the other There iS something in obstinacy 
which differs from every other passion, whenever it fails it never recovers, 
but either brealcs hke iron, or crumbles sulkily away like a fractured arch. 
Most other passions have their periods of fatigue and rest; their suffering 
and their cure; but obstinacy has no resource, and the first wound is mortal. 
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You have akeady begun to give it up, and you will, from the natural con- 
struction of the vice, find yourselves both obliged and inclined to do so. 

If you look back you see nothing but loss and disgrace. If you look for- 
ward the same scene contmues, and the close is an unpenetrable gloom. You 
may plan and execute httle mischiefs, but are they worth the expense they 
cost you, or will such partial evils have any effect on the general cause? 
Your expedition to Egg Harbor, will be felt at a distance hke an attack upon 
a hen-roost, and expose you in Europe, with a sort of childish frenzy. Is it 
worth while to keep an army to protect you in writing proclamations, or to 
get once a year mto winter quarters^* Possessing yourselves of towns is not 
conquest, but convemence, and m which you will one day or other be 
trepanned. Your retreat from Pluladelphia, was only a timely escape, and 
your next expedition may be less fortunate. 

It would puzzle all the politicians in the universe to conceive what you 
stay for, or why you should have stayed so long You are prosecutmg a war 
in which you confess you have neither object nor hope, and that conquest, 
could It be effected, would not repay the charges m the mean while the 
rest of your affairs are running to rum, and a European war kmdhng against 
you. In such a situation, there is neither doubt nor difficulty; the first rudi- 
ments of reason will determine the choice, for if peace can be procured 
with more advantages than even a conquest can be obtamed, he must be an 
idiot mdeed that hesitates. 

But you are probably buoyed up by a set of wretched mortals, who, hav- 
ing deceived themselves, are crmging, with the duplicity of a spaniel, for a 
httle temporary bread. Those men will tell you just what you please. It is 
their interest to amuse, in order to lengthen out their protecaon. They study 
to keep you amongst them for that very purpose, and in proportion as you 
disregard their advice, and grow callous to their complamts, they will stretch 
into improbability, and season their flattery the higher. Characters like these 
are to be found in every country, and every country will despise them. 

Common Sense. 

PHnUADELPHIA, Oct. 20, 1778. 


VII 

To THE People of England 

There are stages in the business of serious life in which to amuse is cruel, 
but to deceive is to destroy, and it is of httle consequence, m the conclusion, 
whether men deceive themselves, or submit, by a land of mumal consent, to 
the impositions of each other. That England has long been under the influ- 
ence of delusion or mistake, needs no other proof than the unexpected and 
wretched situation that she is now mvolved m- and so powerful has been 
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the influence, that no provision was ever made or thought of against the 
misfortune, because the possibility of its happemng was never conceived. 

The general and successful resistance of America, the conquest of Bur- 
goyne, and a war in France, were treated in Parliament as the dreams of a 
discontented opposition, or a distempered imaginauon. They were beheld 
as objects unworthy of a serious thought, and the bare intimation of them 
afforded the mmistry a triumph of laughter Short triumph indeed! For 
everything which has been predicted has happened, and all that was promised 
has failed A long series of politics so remarkably distinguished by a suc- 
cession of misfortunes, without one alleviating turn, must certainly have 
something in it systematically wrong. It is sufficient to awaken the most 
credulous into suspicion, and the most obstinate into thought Either the 
means in your power are insufficient, or the measures ill planned, either the 
execution has been bad, or the thing attempted impracticable, or, to speak 
more emphatically, either you are not able or heaven is not willing For, 
why IS It that you have not conquered us^* Who, or what has prevented 
you^ You have had every opportunity that you could desire, and succeeded 
to your utmost wish in every preparatory means. Your fleets and^armies 
have arrived in America without an accident No uncommon fortune has 
intervened. No foreign nation has interfered until the time which you had 
allotted for victory was passed. The opposition, either in or out of parlia- 
ment, neither disconcerted your measures, retarded or diminished your 
force They only foretold your fate. Every ministerial scheme was carried 
with as high a hand as if the whole nation had been unanimous. Every thing 
wanted was asked for, and every thing asked for was granted 

A greater force was not within the compass of your abilities to send, and 
the time you sent it was of all others die most favorable. You were then 
at rest with the whole world beside. You had the range of every court in 
Europe uncontradicted by us. You amused us with a tale of commissioners 
of peace, and under that disguise collected a numerous army and came almost 
unexpectedly upon us. The force was much greater than we looked for, and 
that which we had to oppose it with, was unequal in numbers, badly armed, 
and poorly disciplined, beside which, it was embodied only for a short time, 
and expired withm a few months after your arrival. We had governments to 
form, measures to concert, an army to train, and every necessary article to 
import or to create. Our non-importation scheme had exhausted our stores, 
and your command by sea intercepted our supphes. We were a people 
unknown, and unconnected with the political world, and strangers to the 
disposition of foreign powers Could you possibly wish for a more favorable 
conjunction of circumstances^ Yet all these have happened and passed away, 
and, as it were, left you with a laugh. There are likewise events of such an 
original nativity as can never happen again, unless a new world should arise 
from the ocean. 

If any thing can be a lesson to presumption, surely the circumstances of 
this war will have their effect. Had Britain been defeated by any European 
power, her pride would have drawn consolation from the importance of 
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her conquerors, but in the present case, she is excelled by those that she 
affected to despise, and her own opinions retorting upon herself, become 
an aggravation of her disgrace. Misfortune and experience are lost upon 
mankmd, when they produce neither reflection nor reformation. Evils, like 
poisons, have their uses, and there aie diseases which no other remedy can 
reach. It has been the crime and folly of England to suppose herself invin- 
cible, and that, without acknowledging or perceivmg that a full third of her 
strength was drawn from the country she is now at war with The arm of 
Britain has been spoken of as the arm of the Almighty, and she has hved 
of late as if she thought the whole world created for her diversion Her poli- 
tics, instead of civilizing, has tended to brutalize mankind, and under the 
vain, unmeaning title of “Defender of the Faith,” she has made war like an 
Indian against the religion of humamty. Her cruelties in the East Indies will 
never be forgotten, and it is somewhat remarkable that the produce of that 
ruined country, transported to America, should there kindle up a war to 
punish the destroyer. The chain is continued, though with a mysterious kind 
of uniformity both in the cruue and the punishment. The latter runs parallel 
with the former, and time and fate will give it a perfect illustration 

When information is withheld, ignorance becomes a reasonable excuse; 
and one would charitably hope that the people of England do not encourage 
cruelty from choice but from mistake. Their recluse situation,''surrounded 
by the sea, preserves them from the calamities of war, and keeps them in the 
dark as to the conduct of their own arnues. They see not, therefore they feel 
not. They tell the tale that is told them and believe it, and accustomed to no 
other news than their own, they receive it, stripped of its horrors and pre- 
pared for the palate of the nation, through the channel of the London 
Gazette. They are made to beheve that their generals and armies differ from 
those of other nations, and have nothing of rudeness or barbarity in them. 
They suppose them what they wish them to be. They feel a disgrace in 
thinking otherwise, and naturally encourage the belief from a partiality to 
themselves There was a time when I felt the same prejudices, and reasoned 
from the same errors, but experience, sad and painful experience, has taught 
me better What the conduct of former armies was, I know not, but what 
the conduct of the present is, I well know. It is low, cruel, indolent and 
profligate, and had the people of America no other cause for separation 
than what the army has occasioned, that alone is cause sufficient. 

The field of politics in England is far more extensive than that of news. 
Men have a right to reason for themselves, and though they cannot contra- 
dict the intelligence in the London Gazette, they may frame upon it what 
sentiments they please. But the misfortune is, that a general ignorance has 
prevailed over the whole nation respecting America. The ministry and the 
minority have both been wrong Ttie former was always so, the latter only 
lately so. Politics, to be executively right, must have a umty of means and 
time, and a defect in either overthiows the whole The ministry rejected the 
plans of the minority while they were practicable, and joined in them when 
they became impracticable From wrong measures they got into wrong 
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tune, and have now completed the circle of absurdity by closing it upon 
themselves. 

I happened to come to America a few months before the breaking out of 
hosnlines. I found the disposition of the people such, that they might have 
been led by a thread and governed by a reed. Their suspicion was quick and 
penetratmg, but their attachment to Britain was obstinate, and it was at that 
time a kind of treason to speak against it They dishked the ministry, but 
they esteemed the nation. Them idea of grievance operated without resent- 
ment, and them single object was reconciliation. Bad as I believed the min- 
istry to be, I never conceived them capable of a measure so rash and wicked 
as the commencing of hostihties; much less did I imagine the nation would 
encourage it. I viewed the dispute as a kind of law-suit, in which I supposed 
die parties would find a way either to decide or setde it. I had no thoughts 
of independence or of arms. The world could not then have persuaded me 
that I should be either a soldier or an author. If I had any talents for either, 
they were buried in me, and might ever have continued so, had not the 
necessity of the times dragged and driven them into action I had formed 
my plan of life, and conceiving myself happy,'wish every body else so. But 
when the country, into which I had just set my foot, was set on fire about my 
ears, it was time to stir. It was time for every man to stir. Those who had 
been long settled had something to defend, those who had just come had 
something to pursue, and the call and the concern was equal and umversal. 
For in a country where all men were once adventurers, the difference of a 
few years in their arrival could make none in their right. 

The breaking out of hosnhties opened a new suspicion in the politics of 
America, which, though at that time very rare, has smce been proved to be 
very right What I allude to is, “a secret and fixed determination in the 
British Cabinet to annex America to the crown of England as a conquered 
country.” If this be taken as the object, then the whole line of conduct pur- 
sued by the ministry, though rash m its origin and ruinous in its conse- 
quences, is nevertheless uniform and consistent in its parts. It apphes to every 
case and resolves every difficulty But if taxation, or any thing else, be taken 
in its room, there is no proportion between the object and the charge. 
Nothing but the whole soil and property of the country can be placed as 
a possible equivalent against the millions which the ministry expended. No 
taxes raised in America could possibly repay it. A revenue of two millions 
sterling a year would not discharge the sum and interest accumulated 
thereon, in twenty years. 

Reconciliation never appears to have been the wish or the object of the 
administration, they looked on conquest as certain and infallible, and, under 
that persuasion, sought to drive the Americans into what they might style a 
general rebellion, and then, crushing them with arms in their hands, reap 
the rich harvest of a general confiscation, and silence them for ever. The 
dependents at court were too numerous to be provided for in England. The 
market for plunder in the East Indies was over, and the profligacy of gov- 
ernment required that a new mine should be opened, and that mine could 
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be no other than America, conquered and forfeited. They had no where else 
to go. Every other channel was diamed, and extravagance, with the thirst 
of a dtunkaid, was gaping for supphes. 

If the mimstry deny this to have been their plan, it becomes them to ex- 
plain what was their plan. For either they have abused us in coveting prop- 
erty they never labored for, or they have abused you m expending an amaz- 
ing sum upon an incompetent object. Taxanon, as I mentioned before, could 
never be W’orth the charge of obtaining it by arms, and any kind of formal 
obedience which America could have made, would have weighed with the 
lightness of a laugh agamst such a load of expense. It is therefore most prob- 
able that the ministry will at last justify their policy by their dishonesty, 
and openly declare, that their original design was conquest and, in this 
case, it well becomes the people of England to consider how far the nation 
would have been benefited by the success. i 

In a general view, there are few conquests that repay the charge of making 
them, and mankind are pretty well convmced that it can never be worth 
their while to go to war for profit’s sake If they are made war upon, their 
country mvaded, or their existence at stake, it is their duty to defend and 
preserve themselves, but in every other hght, and from every other causes. 
IS war inglorious and detestable. But to return to the case in question— 

When conquests are made of foreign countries, it is supposed that die 
commerce and dominion of the country which made them are extended. But 
this could neither be the object nor the consequence of the present war ' 
You enjoyed the whole commerce before. It could receive no possible addi- 
tion by a conquest, but on the contrary, must diminish as the inhabitants 
were reduced in numbers and wealth. You had the same dominion over the 
country which you used to have, and had no complamt to make against 
her for breach of any part of the contract between you or her, or contend- 
ing against any estabhshed custom, commercial, pohtical or territorial. The 
country and commerce were both your own when you began to conquer, 
in the same manner and form as they had been your own a hundred years 
before. Nations have sometimes been induced to make conquests for the sake 
of reducing the power of their enemies, or bringmg it to a balance with their 
own. But this could be no part of your plan. No foreign authority was 
claimed here, neither was any such authority suspected by you, or acknowl- 
edged or imagined by us. What then, in the name of heaven, could you go 
to war for^ Or what chance could you possibly have in the event, but eidier 
to hold the same country winch you held before, and that in a much worse 
condition, or to lose, with an amazing expense, what you might have retained 
without a farthmg of charges’ 

War never can be the interest of a trading nation, any more than quar- 
relling can be profitable to a man in business. But to make war with those 
who trade with us, is like setting a bull-dog upon a customer at tlie shop- 
door. The least degree of common sense shows the madness of the latter, 
and it will apply with the same force of conviction to the former. Piratical 
nations, having neither commerce or commodities of their own to lose, may 
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make war upon all the world, and lucratively find their account in it; but 
it is quite otherwise with Britain for, besides the stoppage of trade in time 
of war, she exposes more of her own property to be lost, than she has the 
chance of taking from others. Some ministerial gentlemen in Parliament 
have mentioned the greatness of her trade as an apology for the greamess of 
her loss. This is miserable pohtics indeed! Because it ought to have been 
given as a reason for her not engaging m a war at first. The coast of Amer- 
ica commands the West India trade almost as effectually as the coast of 
Africa does that of the Straits; and England can no more carry on the 
former without the consent of America, than she can the latter without a 
Mediterranean pass 

In whatever light the war with America is considered upon commercial 
principles, it is evidently the interest of the people of England not to support 
It, and why it has been supported so long, against the clearest demonstra- 
tions of truth and national advantage, is, to me, and must be to all the rea- 
sonable world, a matter of astonislunent. Perhaps it may be said that I hve 
in America, and write this from interest. To this I reply, that my principle is 
universal. My attachment is to all the world, and not to any particular part, 
and if what I advance is right, no matter wheie or who it comes from. We 
have given the proclamation of your commissioners a currency in our news- 
papers, and I have no doubt you will give this a place m yours. To oblige 
and be obliged is fair. 

Before I dismiss this part of my address, I shall mention one more cir- 
cumstance in which I think the people of England have been equally mis- 
itaken and then proceed to other matters. 

There is such an idea existing in the world, as tliat of national honor, and 
this, falsely understood, is oftentimes the cause of war In a Christian and 
philosophical sense, mankind seem to have stood still at individual civiliza- 
tion, and to retain as nations all the original rudeness of nature. Peace by 
treaty is only a cessation of violence for a reformaoon of sentiment It is a 
substitute for a piinciple that is wanting and ever will be wanting till the 
idea of national honor be rightly understood. As individuals we profess our- 
selves Chrisnans, but as nations we are heathens, Romans, and what not. I 
remember the late Admiral Saunders declaring in the House of Commons, 
and that in the time of peace, “That the city of Madrid laid in ashes was 
not a sufficient atonement for the Spaniards taking off the rudder of an 
English sloop of war ” I do not ask whether this is Christianity or morality, 
I ask whether it is decency^ whether it is proper language for a nation to 
use? In private life we call it by the plain name of bullying, and the eleva- 
tion of rank cannot alter its character. It is, I think, exceedingly easy to 
define what ought to be understood by national honor, for that which is 
the best character for an individual is the best character for a nation, and 
wherever the latter exceeds or falls beneath the former, there is a departure 
from the line of true greatness. 

I have thrown out this observation with a design of applying it to Great 
Britain. Her ideas of n-itional honor seern devoid of rh-'t b^npyolent''' of 
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heart, that universal expansion of philanthropy, and that triumph over the 
rage of vulgar prejudice, without which man is inferior to himself, and a 
companion of common ammals. To know who she shall regard or dislike, 
she asks what country they are of, what religion they profess, and what 
property they enjoy. Her idea of national honor seems to consist in national 
insult, and that to be a great people, is to be neither a Christian, a philoso- 
pher, or a gentleman, but to threaten with the rudeness of a bear, and to 
devour with the ferocity of a lion. This perhaps may sound harsh and un- 
courtly, but it is too true, and the more is the pity. 

I mention this only as her general character. But towards America she 
has observed no character at all; and destroyed by her conduct what she 
assumed in her title. She set out with the title of parent, or mother country. 
The association of ideas which naturally accompany this expression, are 
filled with everything that is fond, tender and forbearing. They have an 
energy peculiar to themselves, and, overloolang the accidental attachment 
of common affections, apply with infinite sofmess to the first feelings of the 
heart It is a political term which every mother can feel the force of, and 
every child can judge of. It needs no pamting of mine to set it off, for nature 
only can do it justice. 

But has any part of your conduct to America corresponded with the title 
you set up? If in your general national character you are unpolished and 
severe, in this you are inconsistent and unnatural, and you must have exceed- 
ing false notions of national honor to suppose that the world can admire a 
want of humanity or that national honor depends on the violence of resent- 
ment, the mflexibihty of temper, or the vengeance of execution. 

I would willingly convince you, and that with as much temper as the 
times Will suffer me to do, that as you opposed your own interest by quar- 
relling with us, so likewise your national honor, rightly conceived and un- 
derstood, was no ways called upon to enter into a war with America, had 
you studied true greatness of heart, the first and fairest ornament of man- 
kind, you would have acted directly contrary to all that you have done, 
and the world would have ascribed it to a generous cause. Besides which, 
you had (though with the assistance of this country) secured a powerful 
name by the last war. You were known and dreaded abroad, and it would 
have been wise in you to have suffered the world to have slept undisturbed 
under that idea. It was to you a force existing without expense. It produced 
to you all the advantages of real power; and you were stronger through 
the universality of that charm, than any future fleets and armies may prob- 
ably make you. Your greatness was so secured and interwoven with your 
silence that you ought never to have awakened mankind, and had nothing 
to do but to be quiet Had you been true politicians you would have seen 
all this, and continued to draw from the magic of a name, the force and 
authority of a nation. 

Unwise as you were in brealdng the charm, you were soil more unwise 
in the manner of doing it. Samson only told the secret, but you have per- 
formed the operation, you have shaven your own head, and wantonly 
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thrown away the locks. America was the hair from which the charm was 
drawn that infatuated the world. You ought to have quarrelled with no 
power; but with her upon no account. You had nothing to fear from any 
condescension you imght make You might have humored her, even if there 
had been no justice in her claims, without any risk to your reputation, for 
Europe, fascinated by your fame, would have ascribed it to your benevo- 
lence, and America, intoxicated by the grant, would have slumbered in her 
fetters. 

But this method of studying the progress of the passions, in order to ascer- 
tain the probable conduct of mankind, is a philosophy in politics which 
those who preside at St. James’s have no conception of. They know no other 
influence than corrupaon and reckon all their probabilmcs from precedent. 
A new case is to them a new world, and while they are seeking for a parallel 
they get lost. The talents of Lord Mansfleld can be estimated at best no 
higher dian those of a sophist. He understands the subtleaes but not the 
elegance of nature, and by continually viewing mankind through the cold 
medium of the law, never thinks of penetrating into the warmer region of 
the mmd. As for Lord North, it is his happiness to have in him more 
philosophy than sentiment, for he bears flogging hke a top, and sleeps the 
better for it. His punishment becomes his support, for wlule he suffers the 
lash for his sins, he keeps himself up by nvirling about. In politics, he is a 
good arithmetician, and in every thing else nothing at all. 

There is one circumstance which comes so much within Lord Nortli’s 
province as a financier, that I am surprised it should escape him, which is, 
the different abihties of tlie two coimmes in supporting the expense; for, 
strange as it may seem, England is not a match for America in this par- 
ticular. By a curious kind of revolution in accounts, the people of England 
seem to mistake their poverty for their riches; that is, they reckon their 
national debt as a part of their national wealth. They make the same kind 
of error which a man would do, who after mortgaging his estate, should 
add the money borrowed, to the full value of the estate, in order to count 
up his worth, and in this case he would conceive that he got rich by running 
into debt Just tlius it is with England. The government owed at the begin- 
ning of this war one hundred and thirty-five millions sterling, and though 
the individuals to whom it was due had a right to reckon theur shares as so 
much private property, yet to the nation collectively it was so much poverty. 
There are as effectual limits to pubhc debts as to private ones, for when 
once the money borrowed is so great as to require the whole yearly revenue 
to discharge the interest thereon, there is an end to further borrowing; in 
the same manner as when the interest of a man’s debts amounts to the yearly 
income of his estate, tliere is an end to his credit. This is nearly the case 
with England, the interest of her present debt being at least equal to one 
half of her yearly revenue, so that out of ten milhons annually collected 
by taxes, she has but five that she can call her own. 

The very reverse of this was die case with America; she began the war 
without any debt upon her, and in order to carry it on, she neither raised 
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money by taxes, nor borrowed it upon interest, but created it, and her situa- 
tion at this time continues so much the reverse of yours that taxing would 
make her rich, whereas it would make you poor. When we shall have sunk 
the sum which we have created, we shall then be out of debt, be just as 
rich as when we began, and all the whde we are doing it shall feel no differ- 
ence, because the value will rise as the quantity decreases. 

There was not a country in the world so capable of bearing the e.\pense 
of a war as America; not only because she was not in debt when she began, 
but because the country is young and capable of infimte improvement, and 
has an almost boundless tract of new lands in store, whereas England has 
got to her extent of age and growth, and has not unoccupied land or prop- 
erty in reserve. The one is like a young heir coming to a large unprovable 
estate, the other hkc an old man whose chances are over, and his estate mort- 
gaged for half its worth. 

In the second number of the Crisis, which I find has been republished in 
England, I endeavored to set forth the impracticability of conquering Amer- 
ica. I stated every case, that I conceived could possibly happen, and ven- 
tured to predict its consequences. As my conclusions were drawn not art- 
fully, but naturally, they have all proved to be true. I was upon the spot; 
knew the pohocs of America, her strength and resources, and by a tram of 
services, the best in my power to render, was honored with the friendship 
of the Congress, the army and the people. I considered the cause a just one. 
I know and feel it a just one, and under that confidence never made my 
own profit or loss an object. My endeavor was to have the matter well un- 
derstood on both sides, and I conceived myself tendering a general service, 
by setting forth to the one the unpossibility of being conquered, and to the 
other the impossibility of conquering. Most of the arguments made use of 
by the ministry for supporting the war, are the very arguments that ought 
to have been used against supporang it, and the plans, by which they thought 
to conquer, are the very plans in which they were sure to be defeated. They 
have taken every thing up at the wrong end. Their ignorance is astonishing, 
and were you in my situation you would sec it. They may, perhaps, have 
your confidence, bur I am persuaded that they would make very indifferent 
members of Congress. I know what England is, and what America is, and 
from the compound of knowledge, am better enabled to judge of the issue 
than what the king or any of his ministers can be 

In this number I have endeavored to show die ill policy and disadvantages 
of the war. I believe many of my remarks are new. Those which are not so, 
I have studied to improve and place in a manner tliat may be clear and strik- 
ing. Your failure is, I am persuaded, as certain as fate. America is above your 
reach. She is at least your equal in the world, and her independence neither 
rests upon your consent, nor can it be prevented by your arms. In sliort, 
you spend your substance in vain, and impoverish yourselves without a hope. 
^ But suppose you had conquered America, what advantages, collectively 
or individually, as merchants, manufacturers, or conquerors, could you have 
looked for? This is an object you seemed never to have attended to. Listen- 
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ing for the sound of victory, and led away by the frenzy of arms, you neg- 
lected to reckon either the cost or the consequences. You must all pay to- 
wards the expense, the poorest among you must bear his share, and it is both 
your right and your duty to weigh seriously the matter. Had America been 
conquered, she might have been parcelled out in grants to the favorites at 
court, but no share of it would have fallen to you. Your taxes would not 
have been lessened, because she would have been in no condition to have 
paid any towards your relief. We are rich by contrivance of our own, which 
would have ceased as soon as you became masters. Our paper money will be 
of np use in England, and silver and gold we have none In the last war you 
made many conquests, but weie any of your taxes lessened thereby? On the 
contrary, were you not taxed to pay for the charge of making them, and 
has not the same been the case in every war? 

To the Parhament I wish to address myself in a more particular manner. 
They appear to have supposed themselves partners in the chase, and to 
have hunted with the hon from an expectation of a right in the booty, but 
in this it is most probable they would, as legislators, have been disappomted. 
The case is quite a new one, and many unforeseen difficulties would have 
arisen thereon. The Parliament claimed a legislative right over America, and 
the war originated from that pretence. But the army is supposed to belong 
to the crown, and if America had been conquered through their means, the 
claim of the legislature would have been suffocated in''^he conquest. Ceded, 
or conquered, countries are supposed to be out of the authority of Parlia- 
ment. Taxauon is exercised over them by prerogative and not by law. It 
was attempted to be done in the Grenadas a few years ago, and the only 
reason why it was not done was because the crown had made a prior relin- 
quishment of Its claim. Therefore, Parhament have been all tlus while sup- 
porting measures for the establishment of their authority, in the issue of 
which, they would have been triumphed over by the prerogative. This might 
have opened a new and interesting opposition between the Parliament and 
the crown. The crown would have said that it conquered for itself, and 
tliat to conquer for Parliament was an unlcnown case. The Parliament might 
have replied, that America not being a foreign country, but a country in 
rebellion, could not be said to be conquered, but reduced, and thus contin- 
ued their claim by disowning the term. The crown might have rejoined, 
that however America might be considered at first, she became foreign at 
last by a declaration of independence, and a treaty with France, and that her 
case being, by that treaty, put within the law of nations, was out of the law 
of Parliament, who might have maintained, that as their claim over America 
had never been surrendered, so neither could it be taken away. The crown 
might have insisted, that though the claim of Parliament could not be taken 
away, yet, being an inferior, it might be superseded, and that, whether the 
claim was withdrawn from the object, or the object taken from the claim, 
the same separation ensued, and that America being subdued after a treaty 
with France, was to all intents and purposes a regal conquest, and of course 
the sole property of the king. The Parliament, as the legal delegates of the 
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people, might have contended against the term “mferior,” and rested the 
case upon the antiquity of power, and this would have brought on a set of 
very interesting and rational questions. 

1st, What IS the origmal fountain of power and honor in any country^ 

id. Whether the prerogative does not belong to the people? 

3d, Whether there is any such thing as the English constimtion? 

4th, Of what use is the crown to the people? 

5th, Whether he who invented a crown was not an enemy to mankind? 

6th, Whether it is not a shame for a man to spend a million a year and do 
no good for it, and whether the money might not be better applied? 

7th, Whether such a man is not better dead than alive? 

8th, Whether a Congress, constituted like that of America, is not the most 
happy and consistent form of government in die world?— With a number 
of others of the same iinpoit. 

In short, the contention about the dividend might have distracted the 
nation; for nothmg is more common dian to agree in the conquest and quar- 
rel for the prize, therefore it is, perhaps, a happy circumstance, that our 
successes have prevented the dispute. 

If the Parliament had been thrown out in their claim, which it is most 
probable they would, the nation likewise would have been thrown out in 
their expectation, for as the taxes would have been laid on by the crown 
without the Parliament, the revenue arising therefrom, if any could have 
arisen, would not have gone into the exchequer, but into the privy purse, 
and so far from lessening the taxes, would not even have been added to them, 
but served only as pocket money to the crown. The more I reflect on this 
matter, the more I am satisfied at the blindness and ill policy of my country- 
men, whose wisdom seems to operate without discernment, and their 
strength without an object 

To the great bulwark of the nation, I mean the mercantile and manufac- 
turing part thereof, I likewise present my address It is your mtercst to see 
America an independent, and not a conquered country. If conquered, she is 
ruined, and if ruined, poor, consequently the trade will be a trifle, and her 
credit doubtful If independent, she flourishes, and from her flourishing 
must your profits arise. It matters nothing to you who governs America, 
if your manufactures find a consumption there. Some articles will conse- 
quently be obtained from other places, and it is right that they should, but 
the demand for others w'lll increase, by the great influx of inhabitants which 
a state of independence and peace will occasion, and in the final event you 
may be enriched. The commeice of America is perfectly free, and ever will 
be so. She will consign away no part of it to any nation. She has not to her 
friends, and certainly will not to her enemies, though it is probable that 
your narrow-minded politicians, thinking to please you thereby, may some 
time or other unnecessarily make such a proposal Trade flourishes best when 
it is free, and it is weak policy to attempt to fetter it Her treaty with France 
is on the most liberal and generous principles, and the French, in their con- 
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duct towards her, have proved theniselves to be philosophers, politicians, 
and gentlemen. 

To the ministry I likewise address myself. You, gentlemen, have studied 
die rum of your country, from which it is not within your abilities to rescue 
her. Your attempts to recover her are as ridiculous as your plans which 
involved her are detestable. The commissioners, being about to depart, wiU 
probably bring you this, and with it my sixth number, addressed to them; 
and m so doing they carry back more Connnon Sense dian they brought, 
and you likewise will have more than when you sent them. 

Having thus addressed you severally, I conclude by addressing you col- 
lectively. It is a long lane that has no turmng. A period of sixteen years of 
misconduct and misfortune, is certainly long enough for any one nation to 
suffer under, and upon a supposition that war is not declared between France 
and you, I beg to place a line of conduct before you that will easily lead you 
out of all your troubles. It has been hmted before, and cannot be too much 
attended to. 

Suppose America had remained unknown to Europe till the present year, 
and that Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, in another voyage round the world, 
had made the first discovery of her, m the same condition that she is now in, 
of arts, arms, numbers, and civilization. What, I ask, m that case, would 
have been your conduct towards her? For that will point out what it ought 
to be now. The problems and their solutions are equal, and the right line of 
the one is the parallel of the other. The quesaon takes in every circumstance 
that can possibly arise. It reduces politics to a simple thought, and is more- 
over a mode of invesagauon, in which, while you are studying your inter- 
est the simplicity of the case will cheat you mto good temper. You have 
nothmg to do but to suppose that you have found America, and she appears 
found to your hand, and while in the joy of your heart you stand stall to 
admire her, the path of politics rises straight before you. 

Were I disposed to paint a contrast, I could easily set off what you have 
done in the present case, against what you would have done in that case, and 
by justly opposing them, conclude a picture that would make you blush. 
But, as, when any of tlie prouder passions are hurt, it is much better philoso- 
phy to let a man shp into a good temper than to attack him in a bad one, for 
that reason, therefore, I only state the case, and leave you to reflect upon it. 

To go a httle back into politics, it will be found that the true mterest of 
Britain lay in proposing and promoting die independence of America imme- 
diately after the last peace, for the expense which Britam had then incurred 
by defending America as her own domimons, ought to have shown her the 
policy and necessity of changing the style of the country, as the best prob- 
able method of preventing future wars and expense, and the only method by 
which she could hold the commerce without the charge of sovereignty. 
Besides which, the tide which she assumed, of parent country, led to, and 
pomted out the propriety, wisdom and advantage of a separation; for, as in 
private life, children grow into men, and by setring up for themselves, ex- 
tend and secure the interest of the whole family, so in the setdement of 
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'Colonies large enough to admit of maturity, the same policy should be pur- 
sued, and the same consequences would folloM' Nothing hurts the affections 
both of parents and children so much, as living too closely connected, and 
keeping up the disanction too long Dommcermg will not do over those, 
who, by a progress in life, have become equal in rank to their parents, that 
IS, when they have families of their own, and though they may conceive 
themselves the subjects of their advice, will not suppose them the objects 
of their government. I do not, by drawmg this parallel, mean to admit the 
title of parent country, because, if it is due any wdiere, it is due to Europe 
collectively, and the first settlers from England were driven here by perse- 
cution I mean only to introduce the term for the sake of policy and to 
show from your title die line of your interest. 

When you saw the state of strength jfnd opulence, and that by her own 
industry, which America arrived at, you ought to have advised her to set up 
for herself, and proposed an alliance of interest with her, and in so doing you 
would have drawn, and that at her own expense, more real advantage, and 
more military supplies and assistance, both of ships and men, than from 
any weak and wrangling government that you could exercise over her. In 
short, had you studied only the domestic politics of a family, you would 
have learned how to govern the state, but, instead of this easy and natural 
line, you flew out into every thing which was wild and outrageous, till, by 
following the passion and stupidity of the pilot, you wrecked the vessel 
within sight of the shore 

Having shown what you ought to have done, I now proceed to show why 
it was not done. The caterpillar circle of the court had an interest to pursue, 
distinct from, and opposed to yours, for though by the independence of 
America and an alliance therewith, the trade would have continued, if not 
increased, as in many articles neither country can go to a better market, 
and though by defending and protecting herself, she would have been no 
expense to you, and consequently your national charges would have de- 
creased, and your taxes might have been proportionably lessened thereby; 
yet the striking off so many places from the court calendar was put in oppo- 
sition to the interest of the nanon The loss of thirteen government ships, 
with their appendages, here and in England, is a shocking sound in the ear 
of a hungry courtier. Your present king and ministry will be the ruin of 
you, and you had better risk a revolution and call a Congress, than be thus 
led on from madness to despair, and from despair to rum America has set 
you the example, and you may follow it and be free 

I now' come to the last part, a war with France This is what no man m his 
senses will advise you to, and all good men would wish to prevent Whether 
France will declare war against you, is not for me in tins place to mention, 
or to hint, even if I knew it, but it must be madness in you to do it first. The 
matter is come now to a full crisis, and peace is easy if willingly set about. 
Whatever you may think, France has behaved handsomely to you She 
would have been unjust to herself to have acted otherwise than she did, and 
having accepted our offer of alliance she gave you genteel notice of it. 
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There was nothing in her conduct reserved or indelicate, and while she 
announced her determination to support her treaty, she left you to give the 
first offence. America, on her part, has exhibited a character of firmness to 
the world Unprepared and unarmed, vvithout form or government, she 
singly opposed a nation that domineered over half the globe. The greamess 
of the deed demands respect, and though you may feel resentment, you 
are compelled both to wonder and admire 

Here I rest my arguments and finish my address. Such as it is, it is a gift, 
and you are welcome It was always my design to dedicate a Cm/r to you, 
when the time should come that would properly i7iake it a Crists; and when, 
likewise, I should catch myself m a temper to write it, and suppose you in a 
condition to read it That time has now arrived, and with it the opportunity 
foi conveyance For the commissioners— poor coimntsstonersi having pro- 
claimed, that “yet forty days and Nmeveh shall be overthrown,” have waited 
out the date, and, discontented with their God, are returning to their 
gourd And all the harm I wish them is, that it may not wither about their 
ears, and that they may not make their exit in the belly of a whale 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 21, 1778. 


vni 

Address to the People of England 

“Trusting (says the king of England in his speech of November last,) in the 
divine providence, and m the justice of my cause, I am firmly resolved to 
prosecute the war with vigor, and to make every exertion in order to com- 
pel our enemies to equitable terms of peace and accommodation ” To this 
declaration the United States of America, and the confederated powers of 
Europe will reply, if Britain will have war, she shall have" etiough of it. 

Five years have nearly elapsed since the commencement of hostilities, and 
every campaign, by a gradual decay, has lessened your ability to conquer, 
without producing a serious thought on your condition or your fate. Like 
a prodigal lingering in an habitual consumption, you feel the relics of life, 
and mistake them for recovery. New schemes, like new medicines, have 
administered fresh hopes, and prolonged the disease instead of curing it. A 
change of geneials, like a change of physicians, served only to keep the flat- 
tery alive, and furnish new pretences for new extravagance 
“Can Britain faiP" has been proudly asked at the undertalung of every 
enterprise, and that “whatever she wills is fate,” has been given with the 
solemnity of prophetic confidence, and though the question has been con- 
stantly replied to by disappointment, and the prediction falsified by misfor- 
tune, yet still the insult conanued, and your catalogue of national evils 
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increased therewith Eager to persuade die world of her power, she consid- 
ered destruction as the minister of greatness, and conceived that the glory 
of a nation like that of an Indian, lay in the number of its scalps and the 
miseries which it inflicts. 

Fire, sword and want, as far as the arms of Britain could extend them, 
have been spread with wanton cruelty along the coast of America, and while 
you, remote from the scene of suffering, had nothing to lose and as little 
to dread, the information reached you hke a tale of antiquity, in which the 
distance of time defaces die conception, and changes the severest sorrows 
into conversable amusement. 

This makes the second paper, addressed perhaps in vain, to the people of 
England That advice should be taken wherever example has failed, or pre- 
cept be regarded where warning is ridiculed, is like a picture of hope rest- 
ing on despair but when time shall stamp with universal currency the facts 
you have long encountered with a laugh, and die irresistible evidence of 
accumulated losses, like the handwriting on the wall, shall add terror to 
distress, you w'lll then, in a conflict of suffering, learn to sympathize with 
others by feeling for j'ourselves 

The triumphant appearance of the combined fleets in the channel and at 
your harbor’s mouth, and the expedition of Captain Paul Jones, on the west- 
ern and eastern coasts of England and Scodand, will, by placing you in the 
condition of an endangered country, read to you a stronger lecture on the 
calamities of invasion, and bring to your minds a truer picture of promiscu- 
ous distress, than the most finished rhetoric can describe or the keenest 
imagination conceive. 

Hitherto you have experienced the expenses, but nothing of the miseries 
of war. Your disappoinmients have been accompamed w'lth no immediate 
suffering, and your losses came to you only by intelhgence Like fire at a 
distance you heard not even the try, you felt not the danger, you saw 
not the confusion. To you every thing has been foreign but the taxes 
to suppoit It You knew not what it was to be alarmed at midnight with 
an armed enemy in the streets. You were strangers to the distressing scene 
of a family in flight, and to the thousand restless cares and tender sor- 
rows that incessandy arose. To see women and children wandering in the 
severity of winter, with the broken remains of a well furnished house, and 
seekmg shelter in every crib and hut, were matters that you had no concep- 
tion of. You knew not what it was to stand by and see your goods chopped 
for fuel, and your beds ripped to pieces to make packages for plunder The 
misery of others, like a tempestuous mght, added to the pleasures of your 
own security You even enjoyed the storm, by contemplating the difference 
of condmons, and that which carried sorrow into the breasts of thousands 
served but to heighten in you a species of tranquil pride. Yet these are but 
the fainter sufferings of war, when compared with carnage and slaughter, 
the miseries of a military hospital, or a town in flames. 

The people of America, by anncipatmg distress, had fortified their minds 
against every species you could inflict. They had resolved to abandon their 
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homes, to resign them to destruction, and to seek new settlements rather 
than submit. Thus familiarized to misfortune, before it arrived, they bore 
their portion with the less regret the justness of their cause was a continual 
source of consolation, and the hope of final victory, which never left them, 
served to hghten the load and sweeten the cup allotted them to drink. 

But when their troubles shall become yours, and mvasion be transferred 
upon the invaders, you will have neither their extended wilderness to fly to, 
their cause to comfort you, not their hope to rest upon Distress with them 
was sharpened by no self-reflection. They had not brought it on themselves. 
On the contrary, they had by every proceeding endeavored to avoid it, and 
had descended even below the mark of congressional character, to prevent 
a war. The national honor or the advantages of mdependcnce were matters 
which, at the commencement of the dispute, they had never studied, and it 
was only at the last moment that the measure was resolved on Thus cir- 
cumstanced, they naturally and conscientiously felt a dependence upon 
providence. They had a clear pretension to it, and had they failed therem, 
infidelity had gained a triumph. 

But your condition is the reverse of theirs. Every thing you suffer you 
have sought nay, had you created mischiefs on purpose to inherit them, 
you could not have secured your title by a firmer deed The world awakens 
with no pity at your complaints. You felt none for others, you deserve none 
for yourselves. Nature does not interest herself in cases like yours, but, on 
the contrary, turns from them with dislike, and abandons them to punish- 
ment. You may now present memorials to what court you please, but so far 
as America is the object, none will listen. The policy of Europe, and the 
propensity there m every mind to curb insultmg ambition, and bring cruelty 
to judgment, are umtedly against you, and where nature and interest rein- 
force with each other, the compact is too intimate to be dissolved. 

Make but the case of others your own, and your own theirs, and you will 
then have a clear idea of the whole Had France acted towards her colonies 
as you have done, you would have branded her with every epithet of abhor- 
rence; and had you, like her, stepped m to succor a struggling people, all 
Europe must have echoed with your own applauses But entangled in the 
passion of dispute you see it not as you ought, and form opinions thereon 
which suit with no interest but your own You wonder that America does 
not rise in union with you to impose on herself a portion of your taxes 
and reduce herself to unconditional submission. You are amazed that the 
southern powers of Europe do not assist you in conquering a country 
which IS afterwards to be turned against themselves, and that the northern 
ones do not contribute to reinstate you in America who already enjoy the 
market for naval stores by the separation. You seem surprised that FloUand 
does not pour in her succors to maintam you mistress of the seas, when her 
own commerce is suffering by your act of navigation, or that any country 
should study her own interest while yours is on the carpet. 

Such excesses of passionate folly, and unjust as well as unwise resentment, 
have driven you on. like Pharoah, to unpitied miseries, and while the impor- 
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tance of the quarrel shall perpetuate your disgrace, the flag of America will 
carry it round the world. The natural feelings of every rational being will be 
agamst you, and wherever the story shall be told, you will have neither 
excuse nor consolation left. With an unsparing hand, and an insatiable'mind, 
you have desolated the world, to gain domimon and to lose it, and while, 
m a frenzy of avarice and ambition, the east and the west are doomed to 
tributary bondage, you rapidly earned destruction as the wages of a nation. 

At the thoughts of a war at home, every man amongst you ought to 
tremble. The prospect is far more dreadful there than in America. Here the 
party that was against the measures of the continent were in general com- 
posed of a kind of neutrals, who added strength to neither army. There does 
not exist a being so devoid of sense and sentiment as to covet “tmcondttional 
subrmsston,” and therefore no man in America could be with you in prin- 
ciple Several might from a cowardice of mind, prefer it to the hardships 
and dangers of opposing it, but die same disposition that gave them such 
a choice, unfitted them to act either for or against us. But England is rent 
into parties, with equal shares of resolution The principle which produced 
the war divides the nation Their animosities are in the highest state of fer- 
mentation, and both sides, by a call of the miliaa, are m arms No human 
foresight can discern, no conclusion can be formed, what turn a war might 
take, if once set on foot by an invasion. She is not now in a fit disposition 
to make a common cause of her own aflairs, and having no conquests to 
hope for abroad, and nothing but expenses arising at home, her everything 
is staked upon a defensive combat, and the further she goes die worse she 
is off. 

There are situations that a nation may be in, in which peace or war, ab- 
stracted from every other consideration, may be politically right or wrong. 
When nothing can be lost by a war, but what must be lost without it, war 
is then the policy of that country, and such was the situation of America 
at the commencement of hostilities but when no security can be gained by 
a war, but what may be accomplished by a peace, the case becomes reversed, 
and such now is the situation of England. 

That America is beyond the reach of conquest, is a fact which experience 
has shown and time confirmed, and this admitted, what, I ask, is now the 
object of contention^ If there be any honor in pursuing self-destruction with 
inflexible passion— if national suicide be the perfecaon of national glory, you 
may, with all the pride of criminal happiness, expire unenvied and unrivalled. 

But when the tumult of war shall cease, and the tempest of present pas- 
sions be succeeded by calm reflection, or when those, who, surviving its 
fury, shall mherit from you a legacy of debts and misfortunes, when die 
yearly revenue shall scarcely be able to discharge the interest of the one, 
and no possible remedy be left for the other, ideas far different from the 
present will arise, and embitter the remembrance of former follies. A mind 
disarmed of its rage feels no pleasure in contemplating a frantic quarrel. 
Sickness of thought, the sure consequence of conduct like yours, leaves no 
abihty for enjoyment, no relish for resentment; and though, like a man in a 
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fit, you feel not the injury of the struggle, nor disunguish between strength 
and disease, the weakness will nevertheless be proportioned to the violence, 
and the sense of pain increase with the recovery 

To what persons or to whose system of politics you owe your present 
state of wretchedne s, is a matter of total indifference to America They 
have contributed, however unwillingly, to set her above themselves, and she, 
in the tranquillity of conquest, resigns the inquiry. The case now is not so 
properly who began the war, as who continues it. That there are men m 
all countries to whom a state of war is a mine of wealth, is a fact never to 
be doubted Characters like these naturally breed in the putrefaction of 
distempered times, and after fattening on the disease, they perish witli it, 
or, impregnated with the stench, retreat into obscurity 

But there arc several erroneous notions to which you likewise owe a 
share of your misfortunes, and w hich, it continued, W'lll only increase your 
trouble and your losses An opinion hangs about the gentlemen of the 
minority, that America would relish measures under thetr administration, 
which she would not from the present cabinet On this rock Lord Chatham 
would have split had he gamed the helm, and several of his survivors are 
steering the same course. Such distinctions in the infancy of the argument 
had some degree of foundation, but they now serve no other purpose than 
to lengthen out a war, in which the limits of a dispute, being fixed by the 
fate of arms, and guaranteed by treaties, are not to be changed or altered by 
trivial circumstances. 

The ministry, and many of the minority, sacrifice their time in dispunng 
on a quesnon with which they have nothing to do, namely, whether Amer- 
ica shall be independent or not. Whcieas the only question that can come 
under their determination is, whether they will accede to it or not They 
confound a military question w ith a political one, and undertake to supply 
by a vote what they lost by a battle Say she shall not be independent, and 
It will signify as much as if they voted against a decree of fate, or say that 
she shall, and she will be no more independent than before. Quesaons which, 
when determined, cannot be executed, serve only to show the folly of dis- 
pute and the weakness of disputants. 

From a long habit of calling America your own, you suppose her gov- 
erned by the same prejudices and conceits which govern yourselves. Be- 
cause you have set up a particular denormnation of religion to the exclusion 
of all others, you imagine she must do the same, and because you, with an 
unsociable narrowness of mind, have cherished enmity against France and 
Spain, you suppose her alhance must be defective in friendship. Copying her 
notions of the world from you, she formerly thought as you instructed, but 
now feeling herself free, and the prejudice removed, she thinks and acts 
upon a different system It frequently happens that in proportion as we are 
taught to dislike persons and countries, not knowing why, we feel an ardor 
of esteem upon the removal of the mistake it seems as if something was to 
be made amends for, and we eagerly give in to every office of friendship, 
to atone for the injury of the error. 
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But, perhaps, there is something in. die extent of countries, which, among 
the generality of people, insensibly communicates extension of the mind. 
The soul of an islander, in its native state, seems bounded by the foggy con- 
fines of the water’s edge, and all beyond affords to him matters only for 
profit or curiosity, not for friendship His island is to him his world, and 
fixed to that, his every thing centers in it, while those who are inhabitants 
of a continent, by casting their eye over a larger field, take in likewise a 
larger intellectual circuit, and thus approaching nearer to an acquaintance 
with the universe, their atmosphere of thought is extended, and their liber- 
ality fills a wider space In short, our minds seem to be measured by coun- 
tries when we are men, as they are by places when we are children, and 
until something happens to disentangle us from the prejudice, we serve 
under it without perceiving it. 

In addition to this, it may be remarked, that men who study any universal 
science, the principles of which are umversally kn. ,n, or admitted, and 
applied without distinction to the common benefit of all countries, obtain 
thereby a larger share of philanthropy than those who only study national 
arts and improvements. Natural philosophy, matliematics and astronomy, 
carry the mind from the country to the creation, and give it a fitness suited 
to the extent. It was not Newton’s honor, neither could it be his pride, that 
he was an Englishman, but that he was a philosopher the heavens had liber- 
ated him from the prejudices of an island, and science had expanded his soul 
as boundless as his studies. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, March, 1780. 


IX 

Had America pursued her advantages with half the spirit that she resisted 
her misfortunes, she would, before now, have been a conquering and a 
peaceful people, but lulled in the lap of soft tranquillity, she rested on her 
hopes, and adversity only has convulsed her into action Whether subtlety 
or sincerity at the close of the last year induced the enemy to an appearance 
for peace, is a point not material to know', it is sufficient that we see the 
effects It has had on our poliucs, and that we sternly rise to resent the 
delusion 

The war, on the part of America, has been a war of natural feelings Brave 
in distress, serene in conquest, drowsy while at rest, and in every situation 
generously disposed to peace, a dangerous calm, and a most heightened zeal 
have, as circumstances varied, succeeded each other Every passion but that 
of despair has been called to a tour of duty, and so mistaken has been the 
enemy, of our abilities and disposinon, that when she supposed us conquered, 
we rose the conquerors. The extensiveness of the United States, and the 
variety of their resources, the umversahty of their cause, the quick opera- 
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tion of their feelings, and the similarity of their sentiments, have, in every 
trying situation, produced a something, which, favored by providence, and 
pursued with ardor, has accomplished m an instant the busmess of a cam- 
paign. We have never deliberately sought victory, but snatched it, and 
bravely undone in an hour the blotted operations of a season. 

The reported fate of Charleston, hke the misfortunes of 1776, has at last 
called forth a spirit, and kindled up a flame, which perhaps no other event 
could have produced If the enemy has circulated a falsehood, they have 
unwisely aggravated us into life, and if they have told us the truth, they 
have unintentionally done us a service. W’e were returmng with folded arms 
from the fangues of war, and thinking and sitting leisurely down to enjoy 
repose. The dependence that has been put upon Charleston threw a drowsi- 
ness over America. We looked on the busmess done— the conflict over— the 
matter settled— or that all which remamed unfinished would follow of itself. 
In this state of dangerous relaxauon, exposed to the poisonous infusions of 
the enemy, and having no common danger to attract our attention, we were 
exunguishing, by stages, the ardor we began with, and surrendering by 
piece-meal the virtue that defended us 

Afflictmg as the loss of Charleston may be, yet if it universally rouse us 
from the slumber of twelve months past, and renew in us the spirit of former 
days. It will produce an advantage more important than its loss. America 
ever ts what she thinks herself to be. Governed by sentiment, and actmg her 
own mind, she becomes, as she pleases, the victor or the victim 

It is not the conquest of towns, nor the accidental capture of garrisons, 
that can reduce a country so extensive as ihis. The sufferings of one part 
can never be relieved by the exertions of another, and there is no situation 
the enemy can be placed in that does not afford to us the same advantages 
which he seeks himself. By dividing his force, he leaves every post attack- 
able. It is a mode of war that carries with it a confession of weakness, and 
goes on the principle of distress rather than conquest 

The decline of the enemy is visible, not only m their operations, but in 
their plans. Charleston originally made but a secondary object in the system 
of attack, and it is now become their principal one, because they have not 
been able to succeed elsewhere. It would have carried a cowardly appear- 
ance in Europe had they formed their grand expedinon, in 1776, against a 
part of the continent where there was no army, or not a sufficient one to 
oppose them, but failing year after year in their impressions here, and to 
the eastward and northward, they deserted their capital design, and pru- 
dently contenting themselves with what tliey can get, give a flourish of 
honor to conceal disgrace. 

But this piece-meal work is not conquering the continent It is a discredit 
in them to attempt it, and in us to suffer it. It is now full time to put an end 
to a war of aggravations, which, on one side, has no possible object, and on 
the other has every inducement which honor, interest, safety and happmess 
can mspire. If we suffer them much longer to remain among us, we shall 
become as bad as themselves. An association of vice will reduce us more 
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than the sword. A nation hardened m the practice of iniquity knows better 
how to profit by it, than a young country newly corrupted. We are not a 
match for them in the line of advantageous guilt, nor they for us on the 
prmciples which we bravely set out with Our first days were our days of 
honor. They have marked the character of America wherever the story of 
her wars are told, and convmced of this, we have nothing to do but wisely 
and umtedly to tread the well known track. The progress of a war is often 
as rumous to individuals, as the issue of it is to a nation, and it is not onlj 
necessary that our forces be such that we be conquerors in the end, but that 
by timely exertions we be secure in the mterim. The present campaign will 
afford an opportunity which has never presented itself before, and the prepa- 
rations for it are equally necessar}% whether Charleston stand or fall. Sup- 
pose the first. It is in that case only a failure of the enemy, not a defeat. All 
the conquest that a besieged town can hope for, is, not to be conquered, and 
compelling an enemy to raise the siege, is to the besieged a victory. But 
there must be a probability amounting almost to a certainty, that would 
justify a garrison marching out to attack a retreat. Therefore should Charles- 
ton not be taken, and the enemy abandon the siege, every other part of the 
continent should prepare to meet them, and, on the contrary, should it be 
taken, the same preparations are necessary to balance the loss, and put our- 
selves in a position to co-operate with our allies, immediately on their 
arrival 

We are not now fighting our battles alone, as we were in 1776, England, 
from a malicious disposition to America, has not only not declared war 
against France and Spam, but, the better to prosecute her passions here, has 
afforded those powers no mihtary object, and avoids them, to distress us 
She will suffer her West India islands to be overrun by France, and her 
southern settlements to be taken by Spam, lather than quit the object that 
gratifies her revenge. This conduct, on the part of Britain, has pointed out 
the propriety of France sending a naval and land force to co-operate with 
America on the spot Their arrival cannot be very distant, nor the ravages 
of the enemy long The recruiting the army, and procurmg the supplies, are 
the two things most necessary to be accomphshed, and a capture of either 
of the enemy’s divisions will restore to America peace and plenty. 

At a crisis, big, like the present, with expectation and events, the whole 
country is called to unanimity and exertion. Not an ability ought now to 
sleep, that can produce but a mite to the general good, nor even a whisper 
to pass that militates against it The necessity of the case, and the importance 
of the consequences, admit no delay from a friend, no apology from an 
enemy. To spare now, would be the height of extravagance, and to consult 
present ease, would be to sacrifice it perhaps forever. 

America, rich m patriotism and produce, can want neither men nor sup- 
plies, when a serious necessity calls them forth The slow operation of taxes, 
owing to the extensiveness of collection, and their depreciated value before 
they arrived in the treasury, have, m many mstances, thrown a burden upon 
government, which has been artfully interpreted by the enemy into a gen- 
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eral decline throughout the country. Yet this, inconvenient as it may at first 
appear, is not only remediable, but may be turned to an immediate advan- 
tage, for It makes no real difference, whether a certain number of men, or 
company of mihtia (and in this country every man is a militia-man), are 
directed by law to send a recruit at their own expense, or whether a tax is 
laid on them for that purpose, and the man hired by government afterwards. 
The first, if there is any difference, is both cheapest and best, because it 
saves the expense v Inch would attend collecting it as a tax, and brings the 
man sooner into the field than the modes of reciuiting formerly used, and, 
on this principle, a law has been passed in this state, for recruiting mo men 
from each company of militia, which will add upwards of a thousand to the 
force of the country. 

But the flame which has broken forth in this city since the report from 
New York, of the loss of Charleston, not only does honor to the place, but, 
like the blaze of 1776, will kindle into action the scattered sparks throughout 
America The valor of a country may be learned by the bravery of its sol- 
diery, and the general cast of its inhabitants, but confidence of success is 
best discovered by the active measures pursued by men of property, and 
when the spirit of enterprise becomes so universal as to act at once on all 
ranks of men, a war may then, and not till then, be styled truly popular. 

In 1776, the ardor of the enterprising part was considerably checked by 
the real revolt of some, and the coolness of others. But m the present case, 
there is a firmness in the substance and property of the country to the public 
cause. An association has been entered into by the merchants, tradesmen, 
and principal inhabitants of the city, to receive and support the new state 
money at the value of gold and silver, a measure which, while it does them 
honor, will likewise contribute to their mterest, by rendering the operations 
of the campaign convenient and effecmal 

Nor has the spirit of exertion slopped here A voluntary subscription is 
likewise begun, to raise a fund of hard money, to be given as bounties, to 
fill up the full quota of the Pennsylvania line. It has been the remark of the 
enemy, that every thing in America has been done by the force of govern- 
ment, but when she sees individuals throwing in their voluntary aid, and 
facilitating the public measures in concert with the established powers of the 
country, it will convince her that the cause of Ameiica stands not on the 
will of a few but on the broad foundation of property and popularity. 

Thus aided and thus supported, disaffection will decline, and the withered 
head of tyranny expire in America The ravages of the enemy will be short 
and limited, and like all their former ones, will produce a victory over 
themselves. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, June 9, 1780. 

P S At the time of writing this number of the Crisis, the loss of Charles- 
ton, though believed by some, was more confidently disbeheved by others. 
But there ought to be no longer a doubt upon the matter. Charleston is 
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gone, and I believe for the want of a sufficient supply of provisions. The 
man that does not now feel for the honor of the best and noblest cause that 
ever a country engaged in, and e\ert himself accordingly, is no longer 
worthy of a peaceable residence among a people determined to be free 

C. S. 


THE CRISIS EXTRAORDINARY 
On the Subject of Tatation 

It is impossible to sit down and tliink seriously on the affairs of America, 
but the original principles upon which she resisted, and the glow and ardor 
which they inspired, will occur like the undefaced remembrance of a lovely 
scene To trace over in imagination the purity of the cause, the voluntary 
sacrifices that were made to support it, and all the various turnings of the 
war m its defence, is at once both paying and receiving respect. The princi- 
ples deserve to be remembered, and to remember them rightly is repossessing 
them In this indulgence of generous recollecuon, we become gainers by 
what we seem to give, and the more we bestow the richer we become. 

So extensively right was the ground on whieh America proceeded, that 
It not only took in every just and liberal sentiment vvliieh could impress the 
heart, but made it the direct interest of every class and order or men to 
defend the country The war, on the parr of Britain, was originally a war of 
covetousness. The sordid and not the splendid passions gave it being The 
fertile fields and prosperous infancy of America appeared to her as mines 
for tributary wealth. She viewed tlie hive, and disregarding the industry that 
had enriched it, thirsted for the honey. But in the present stage of her affairs, 
the violence of temper is added to the rage of avarice, and therefore, that 
which at the first setting out proceeded from purity of principle and public 
interest, is now heightened by all the obligations of necessity, for it requires 
but little knowledge of human nature to discern what would be the conse- 
quence, were America again reduced to the subjecuon of Britain Uncon- 
trolled power, in the hands of an incensed, imperious, and rapacious con- 
queror, IS an engine of dreadful execution, and woe be to that country over 
which It can be exercised. The names of Whig and Tory would then be 
sunk in the general term of rebel, and the oppression, whatever it might be, 
would, with very few instances of exception, light equally on all 

Britain did not go to war with America for the sake of domimon, because 
she was then in possession, neither M'as it for the extension of trade and 
commerce, because she had monopohzed the whole, and the country had 
yielded to it, neither was it to extinguish what she might call rebellion, be- 
cause before she began no resistance existed It could then be from no other 
motive than avarice, or a design of establishing, m the first instance, the 
same taxes in America as are paid in England (which, as I shall presently 
show, are above eleven times heavier than the taxes we now pay for the 
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present year, 1780) or, in the second instance, to confiscate the whole prop- 
erty of America, in case of resistance and conquest of the latter, of which 
she had then no doubt 

I shall now proceed to show what the taxes in England are, and what the 
yearly expense of the present war is to her— what the taxes of this country 
amount to, and w'hat the annual expense of defending it effectually will be 
to us, and shall endeavor concisely to point out the cause of our difficulties, 
and the advantages on one side, and the consequences on the other, in case 
we do, or do not, put ourselves in an effectual state of defence. I mean to be 
open, candid, and sincere. I see a universal wish to expel the enemy from the 
country, a murmuring because the war is not carried on with more vigor, 
and my mtention is to show, as shortly as possible, both the reason and the 
remedy. 

The number of souls in England (exclusive of Scotland and Ireland) is 
seven nuUions, and the number of souls m America is three nullions. 

The amount of taxes in England (exclusive of Scotland and Ireland) was, 
before the present war commenced, eleven milhons six hundred and forty- 
two thousand six hundred and fifty-tliree pounds sterling, which, on an 
average, is no less a sum than one pound thirteen shillings and three-pence 
sterling per head per annum, men, women, and children, besides county taxes, 
taxes for the support of the poor, and a tenth of all the produce of the earth 
for the support of the bishops and clergy. Nearly five millions of this sum 
went annually to pay the interest of the national debt, contracted by former 
wars, and the rcmaimng sum of six millions six hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand SIX hundred pounds was applied to defray the yearly expense of 
government, the peace establishment of the army and navy, placemen, pen- 
sioners, etc.; consequently the whole of the enormous taxes being thus ap- 
propriated, she had nothing to spare out of them towards defraying the 
expenses of the present war or any other. Yet had she not been in debt at 
the beginning of the war, as tve were not, and, like us, had only a land and 
not a naval war to carry on, her then revenue of eleven millions and a half 
pounds sterling would have defrayed all her annual expenses of war and 
government w'lthm each year. 

But this not being the case with her, she is obliged to borrow about ten 
millions pounds sterling, yearly, to prosecute the war that she is now en- 
gaged in, (this year she borrowed twelve) and lay on new taxes to discharge 
the interest, allowing that the present war has cost her only fifty millions 
sterling, the interest thereon, at five per cent , will be two millions and an 
half, therefore the amount of her taxes now must be fourteen milhons, 
which on an average is no less than forty shillings sterling, per head, men, 
women and children, throughout the nation Now as this expense of fifty 
millions was borrowed on the hopes of conquering America, and as it was 
avarice which first induced her to commence the war, how truly wretched 
and deplorable would the condition of this country be, were she, by her 
own remissness, to suffer an enemy of such a disposition, and so circum- 
stanced, to reduce her to subjecnon. 
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I now proceed to the revenues of America. 

I have already stated the number of souls m America to be three millions, 
and by a calculation that I have made, which I have every reason to beheve 
is sufl5ciently correct, the whole expense of the war, and the support of the 
several governments, may be defrayed for tw'o milhon pounds sterling annu- 
ally, which, on an average, is thirteen shillings and four pence per head, 
men, women, and children, and the peace establishment at the end of the war 
will be but three quarters of a miUion, or five shillings sterling per head. 
Now, throwing out of the question everythmg of honor, principle, happi- 
ness, freedom, and reputaaon in the world, and takmg it up on the simple 
ground of interest, I put the following case 

Suppose Britain was to conquer America, and, as a conqueror, was to lay 
her under no other conditions than to pay the same proportion towards her 
annual revenue which the people of England pay our share, in that case, 
would be SIX million pounds sterlmg yearly Can it then be a question, 
whether it is best to raise two millions to defend the country, and govern it 
ourselves, and only three quarters of a million afterwards, or pay six millions 
to have it conquered, and let the enemy govern it^* 

Can It be supposed that conquerors would choose to put themselves in a 
worse condition than what they granted to the conquered? In England, the 
tax on rum is five shillings and one penny sterling per gallon, which is one 
silver dollar and fourteen coppers. Now would it not be laughable to im- 
agine, that after the expense they have been at, they would let either Whig 
or Tory drmk it cheaper than themselves? Coffee, which is so inconsiderable 
an article of consumption and support here, is there loaded with a duty 
which makes the price between five and six shillings per pound, and a pen- 
alty of fifty pounds sterhng on any pierson detected in roasnng it in his own 
house There is scarcely a necessary of hfe tliat you can eat, drink, wear, or 
enjoy, that is not there loaded with a tax, even the light from heaven is only 
permitted to shine into their dwellings by paying eighteen pence sterling per 
wmdow annually, and die humblest drink of life, small beer, cannot there 
be purchased without a tax of nearly two coppers per gallon, besides a heavy 
tax upon the malt, and another on the hops before it is brewed, exclusive of 
a land-tax on the earth which produces them In short, the condition of that 
country, in point of taxation, is so oppressive, the number of her poor so 
great, and the extravagance and rapaciousness of the court so enormous, 
that, were they to effect a conquest of America, it is then only that the 
distresses of America would begin. Neither would it signify anything to a 
man whether he be Whig or Tory. The people of England, and the ministry 
of that country, know us by no such distinctions. What they want is clear, 
solid revenue, and the modes which they would take to procure it, would 
operate alike on all. Their manner of reasomng would be short, because 
they would naturally infer, that if we were able to carry on a war of five or 
six years against them, we were able to pay the same taxes which they do. 

I have already stated that the expense of conducting the present war, and 
the government of the several states, may be done for two milhons sterlmg, 
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and the establishment m the time of peace, for three quarters of a million. 

As to navy matters, they flourish so well, and are so well attended to by 
individuals, that I think it consistent on every principle of real use and 
economy, to turn the navy into hard money (keeping only three or four 
packets) and apply it to the service of the army. We shall not have a ship 
the less, the use of them, and the benefit from them, wiU be greatly in- 
creased, and their expense saved We are now allied with a formidable naval 
power, from whom we derive the assistance of a navy. And the hne in which 
we can prosecute the war, so as to reduce the common enemy and benefit 
the alliance most effectually, will be by attendmg closely to the land service 
I estimate the charge of keeping up and maintaining an army, officering 
them, and aU expenses included, sufficient for the defence of the country, to 
be equal to the expense of forty thousand men at thirty pounds sterling per 
head, which is one milhon two hundred tliousand pounds 
I likewise allow four hundred thousand pounds for continental expenses 
at home and abroad 

And four hundred thousand pounds for the support of the several state 
governments— the amount will then be. 

For the army 1,200,000/. 

Continental expenses at home and abroad 400,000 

Government of the several states 400,000 

Total 2,000,000 / 

I take the proportion of this state, Pennsylvania, to be an eighth part of 
the thirteen United States, the quota then for us to raise will be two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, two hundred thousand of which 
will be our share for the support and pay of the army, and continental ex- 
penses at home and abroad, and fifty thousand pounds for the support of 
the state government 

In order to gam an idea of the proportion in which the raising such a sum 
wiU fall, I make the following calculation- 
Pennsylvania contains three hundred and seventy-five thousand inhabi- 
tants, men, women and children, which is likewise an eighth of the number 
of inhabitants of the whole United States therefore, two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling to be raised among three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand persons, is, on an average, thirteen shillings and four pence per 
head, per annum, or something more than one shilling sterling per month. 
And our proportion of three quarters of a million for the government of 
the country, in time of peace, will be ninety-three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty pounds sterhng, fifty thousand of which will be for the govern- 
ment expenses of the state, and forty-three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds for continental expenses at home and abroad 
The peace establishment then will, on an average, be five shillings sterlmg 
per head Whereas, W'as England now to stop, and the war cease, her peace 
establishment would continue the same as it is now, viz. forty shiUings per 
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head, therefore was our taxes necessary for carrying on the war, as much 
per head as hers now is, and the difference to be only whether we should, at 
the end of the war, pay at the rate of five shillings per head, or forty 
shillings per head, the case needs no dunking of But as we can securely 
defend and keep the country for one third less than what our burden would 
be if It w'as conquered, and support the governments afterwards for one 
eighth of what Britain would levy on us, and could I find a miser whose 
heart ncser felt the emotion of a spaik of principle, even that man, unin- 
fluenced by every love but the love of money, and capable of no attachment 
but to Ills interest, w'ould and must, from the frugality m Inch governs him, 
contribute to the defence of the country, or he ceases to be a miser and 
becomes an idiot But when we take in with it every thing that can ornament 
mankind, when the line of our mterest becomes the line of our happiness, 
when all that can cheer and animate the heart, when a sense of honor, fame, 
character, at home and abroad, are interwoven not only with the security 
but the increase of property, there exists not a man in America, unless he be 
an hired emissary, who does not see that his good is connected with keeping 
up a sufficient defence 

1 do not imagine that an instance can be produced in the W'orld, of a 
country putting herself to such an amazing charge to conquer and enslave 
anothci, as Britain has done. The sum is too great for her to think of with 
any tolerable degree of temper, and when we consider the burden she sus- 
tains, as well as the disposition she has shown, it would be the height of folly 
in us to suppose that she would not reimburse herself by the most rapid 
means, had she America once more within her power. With such an op- 
pression of expense, what would an empty conquest be to her' What relief 
under such circumstances could she derive from a victory w'lthout a prize? 
It was money, it was revenue.she first went to war for, and nothing but that 
would satisfy her It is not the nature of avarice to be satisfied with any 
thing else. Every passion that acts upon mankind has a peculiar mode of 
operation. Many of them are temporary and fluctuating, they admit of ces- 
sation and variety. But avarice is a fixed, uniform passion. It neither abates 
of Its vigor nor changes its object, and the reason why it does not, is founded 
in the nature of things, for wealth has not a rival where avarice is a ruling 
passion. One beauty may excel another, and extinguish from the mind of 
man the pictured remembrance of a former one but wealth is the phcenix of 
avarice, and therefore it cannot seek a new object, because there is not an- 
other in the world I now pass on to show the value of the present taxes, and 
compare them with the annual expense, but this I shall preface with a few 
explanatory remarks. 

There are two distinct things which make the payment of taxes difficult; 
the one is the large and real value of the sum to be paid, and the other is 
the scarcity of the thing in which the payment is to be made, and although 
these appear to be one and the same, they are in several instances not only 
diffierent, but the difficulty springs from different causes 

Suppose a tax to be laid equal to one half of what a man’s yearly income 
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is, such a tax could not be paid, because the property could not be spared, 
and on the other hand, suppose a very trifling tax was laid, to be collected 
in pearls, such a tax hkewise could not be paid, because they could not be 
had. Now any person may see that these are distinct cases, and the latter of 
them is a representation of our own. 

That the difiiculty cannot proceed from the former, that is, from the real 
value or weight of the tax, is evident at the first view to any person who will 
consider it. 

The amount of the quota of taxes for this State for the year, 1780, (and so 
in proportion for every other State,) is twenty millions of dollars, which at 
seventy for one, is but sixty-four thousand two hundred and eighty pounds 
three shillings sterling, and on an average, is no more than three shillmgs and 
five pence sterhng per head, per annum, per man, woman and child, or 
threepence two-fifths per head per month. Now here is a clear, positive fact, 
that cannot be contradicted, and which proves that the difficulty cannot be 
in the weight of the tax, for in itself it is a trifle, and far from being adequate 
to our quota of the expense of the war. The quit-rents of one penny sterhng 
per acre on only one half of the srate, come to upwards of fifty thousand 
pounds, which is almost as much as all the taxes of the present year, and as 
those quit-rents made no part of the taxes then paid, and are now discon- 
tinued, the quantity of money drawn for public service this year, exclusive 
of the miliua fines, which I shall take notice of in the process of this work, 
is less than what was paid and payable in any year preceding the revolution, 
and since the last war, what 1 mean is, that the quit-rents and taxes taken 
together came to a larger sum then, than the present taxes without tlie quit- 
rents do now 

My mtennon by these arguments and calculations is to place the difficulty 
to the right cause, and show that it does not proceed from the weight or 
worth of the tax, but from the scarcity of the medium m which it is paid, 
and to illustrate this point sull further, I shall now show, that if the tax of 
twenty millions of dollars was of four times the real value it now is, or 
nearly so, which would be about two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterhng, and would be our full quota, tliis sum would have been raised with 
more ease, and have been less felt, than the present sum of only sixty-four 
thousand two hundred and eighty pounds. 

The convemence or inconvenience of paying a tax in money arises from 
the quantity of money that can be spared out of trade. 

When the emissions stopped, the contment was left in possession of two 
hundred milhons of dollars, perhaps as equally dispersed as it was possible 
for trade to do it. And as no more was to be issued, the rise or fall of prices 
could neither increase nor dimmish the quantity. It therefore remained the 
same through all the fluctuations of trade and exchange. 

Now had the exchange stood at twenty for one, which was the rate Con- 
gress calculated upon when they arranged the quota of the several states, the 
latter end of last year, trade would have been carried on for nearly four 
times less money than it is now, and consequently the twenty millions would 
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have been spared witli much greater ease, and when collected would have 
been of almost four times the value that they now are. And on the otlier 
hand, was the depreciation to be ninety or one hundred for one, the quantity 
required for trade would be more than at sixty or seventy for one, and 
though the value of them would be less, the difficulty of sparing the money 
out of trade would be greater. And on these facts and arguments I rest the 
matter, to prove that it is not the want of property, but the scarcity of the 
medium by which the proportion of property for taxanon is to be measured 
out, that makes the embarrassment which we he under. There is not money 
enough, and, what is equally as true, the people will not let there be money 
enough. 

While I am on the subject of the currency, I shall offer one remark which 
will appear true to everybody, and can be accounted for by nobody, which 
is, that the better the times were, the woise the money grew, and the worse 
the times were, the better the money stood. It never depreciated by any 
advantage obtained by the enemy. The troubles of 1776, and the loss of 
Philadelphia in 1777, made no sensible impression on it, and every one 
knows that the surrender of Charleston did not produce the least alteration 
in the rate of exchange, which, for long before, and for more than three 
months after, stood at sixty for one It seems as if the certamty of its being 
our own, made us careless of its value, and that the most distant thoughts of 
losing It made us hug it the closer, like something we were loth to part with; 
or that we depreciate it for our pastime, which, when called to seriousness 
by the enemy, we leave off to renew again at our leisure. In short, our good 
luck seems to break us, and our bad makes us whole. 

Passmg on from this digression, I shall now endeavor to bring into one 
view the several parts which I have already stated, and form thereon some 
propositions, and conclude. 

I have placed before the reader, the average tax per head, paid by the 
people of England, which is forty shilhngs sterling. 

And I have shown the rate on an average per head, which will defray all 
the expenses of the war to us, and suppiort the several governments without 
runmng the country into debt, which is thirteen shilhngs and four pence. 

I have shown what the peace estabhshment may be conducted for, viz , an 
eighth part of what it would be, if under the government of Britain. 

And I have likewise shown what the average per head of the present taxes 
is, namely, three shiUmgs and fivepence sterling, or threepence two-fifths 
per month; and that their whole yearly value, in sterling, is only sixty-four 
thousand two hundred and eighty pounds Whereas our quota, to keep the 
payments equal with the expenses, is two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Consequently, there is a deficiency of one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
seven hundred and twenty pounds, and the same proportion of defect, ac- 
cordmg to the several quotas, happens in every other state. And this defect 
is the cause why the army has been so indifferently fed, clothed and paid. It 
is the cause, likewise, of the nerveless state of the campaign, and the insecu- 
rity of the country. Now, if a tax equal to thirteen and fourpence per head. 
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will remove all these difGculties, and make people secure in their homes, 
leave them to follow the business of their stores and farms unmolested, and 
not only drive out but keep out the enemy from the country, and if the 
neglect of raising this sum will let them in, and produce the evils which 
might be prevented— on which side, I ask, does the wisdom, interest and 
policy lie^ Or, rather, would it not be an insult to reason, to put the ques- 
tion' The sum, when proportioned out according to the several abilities of 
the people, can hurt no one, but an inroad from the enemy ruins hundreds 
of families 

Look at the destruction done in this city.* The many houses totally de- 
stroyed, and others damaged, the waste of fences in the country round it, 
besides the plunder of furnimre, forage, and provisions I do not suppose 
that half a million sterling would reinstate the sufferers, and, does this, I ask, 
bear any proportion to the expense that would make us secure? The damage, 
on an average, is at least ten pounds sterhng per head, which is as much as 
thirteen shillings and fourpence per head comes to for fifteen years. The 
same has happened on the frontiers, and in the Jerseys, New York, and 
other places where the enemy has been— Carolina and Georgia are likewise 
suffering the same fate 

That the people generally do not understand the insufficiency of the taxes 
to carry on the W'ar, is evident, not only from common observation, but 
from the construcaon of several pennons which were presented to the 
Assembly of this state, against the recommendanon of Congress of the i8rh 
of March last, for taking up and funding the present currency at forty to 
one, and issuing new money m its stead The prayer of the pennon was, that 
the currency might be appreciated by taxes (meaning the present taxes) 
imd that part of the taxes be applied to the support of the army, tf the army 
could not be otherwise supported. Now it could not have been possible for 
such a pennon to have been presented, had the petmoners known, that so far 
from part of the taxes being sufficient for the support of the army, the whole 
of them falls three-fourths short of the year’s expenses 

Before I proceed to propose methods by which a sufficiency of money 
may be raised, I shall take a short view of the general state of the country. 

Notwithstanding the w'eight of the war, the ravages of the enemy, and the 
obstructions she has thrown in the way of trade and commerce, so soon 
does a young country outgrow misfortune, that America has already sur- 
mounted many that heavily oppressed her. For the first year or two of the 
war, we were shut up within our ports, scarce venturing to look towards 
the ocean Now our rivers are beautified with large and valuable vessels, our 
stores filled with merchandise, and the produce of the country has a ready 
market, and an advantageous price. Gold and silver, that for a while seemed 
to have retreated again within the bowels of the earth, have once more risen 
into circulation, and every day adds new strength to trade, commerce and 
agriculture In a pamphlet, written by Sir John Dalrymple, and dispersed in 

•Philadelphia. 
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America in the year 1775, he asserted that two twenty-gun ships, nay, says 
he, tenders of those ships, stationed between Albermai le sound and Chesa- 
peake bay, would shut up the trade of America for 600 miles How little did 
Sir John Dalrymple know of the abilities of America' 

While under the government of Britain, the trade of this country was 
loaded with restrictions It was only a few foreign ports which we were 
allowed to sail to. Now it is otherwise, and allowmg that the quantity of 
trade is but half what it was before the war, the case must show the vast 
advantage of an open trade, because the present quantity under her restric- 
tions could not support itself, from which I infer, that if half the quantity 
Without the restrictions can bear itself up nearly, if not quite, as weU as the 
whole when subject to them, how prosperous must the condition of Amer- 
ica be when the whole shall return open with all the world. By die trade I 
do not mean the employment of a merchant only, but the whole interest and 
business of the country taken collectively. 

It IS not so much my intention, by this pubheanon, to propose particular 
plans for raising money, as it is to show the necessity and the advantages to 
be derived from it My prmcipal design is to form the disposition of the 
people to the measures which I am fully persuaded it is their interest and 
duty to adopt, and which need no other force to accomphsh them than the 
force of bemg felt But as every hint may be useful, I shall throw out a 
sketch, and leave others to make such improvements upon it as to them may 
appear reasonable. 

The annual sum wanted is two milhons, and the average rate in which it 
falls, is thirteen shilhngs and fourpence per head. 

Suppose, then, that we raise half the sum and sixty thousand pounds over. 
The average rate thereof wdl be seven shilhngs per head 
In this case we shall have half the supply that we want, and an annual fund 
of sixty thousand pounds whereon to borrow the other million, because 
sixty thousand pounds is the interest of a million at six per cent , and if at 
the end of another year we should be obliged, by the continuance of the 
war, to borrow another million, the taxes will be increased to seven shillings 
and sixpence, and thus for every mtlhon borrowed, an additional tax, equal 
to sixpence per head, must be levied. 

The sum to be raised next year will be one million and sixty thousand 
pounds one half of which I would propose should be raised by duties on 
unported goods, and prize goods, and the other half by a tax on landed 
property and houses, or such other means as each state may devise 

But as the duties on imports and piize goods must be the same m all the 
states, therefore the rate per cent , or what other form the duty shall be laid, 
must be ascertained and legulated by Congress, and ingrafted in that form 
into the law of each state, and the momes arising therefrom carried into the 
treasury of each state. The duties to be paid in gold or silver 
There are many reasons why a duty on imports is the most convement 
duty or tax that can be collected, one of which is, because the whole is 
payable in a few places in a country, and it hkewise operates with the great- 
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est ease and equality, because as every one pays in proportion to what he 
consumes, so people in general consume m proportion to what they can 
afford, and therefore the tax is regulated by the abilities which every man 
supposes himself to have, or in other words, ever}' man becomes his own 
assessor, and paj'S by a httle at a time, when it smts him to buy. Besides, it is 
a tax which people may pay or let alone by not consuming the articles; and 
though the alternative may have no influence on their conduct, the power 
of choosing is an agreeable thing to the mind. For my own part, it would be 
a satisfaction to me was there a duty on all sorts of liquors durmg the war, 
as in my idea of thmgs it would be an addition to the pleasures of society to 
know, that when the health of the army goes round, a few drops from every 
glass becomes theirs. How often have I heard an cmphancal wish, almost 
accompamed by a tear, “Oh, that our poor felloiiis in the field had some of 
thss'" Why then need we suffer under a fruitless sympathy, when there is a 
w'ay to enjoy both the wish and the entertainment at once. 

But the great national pohey of putting a duty upon imports is, that it 
cither keeps the foreign trade in our own hands, or draws something for the 
defence of the country from every foreigner who participates m it with us. 

Thus much for the first half of the taxes, and as each state will best devise 
means to raise the other half, I shall confine my remarks to the resources of 
this state. 

The quota, then, of this state, of one million and sixty thousand pounds, 
will be one hundred and thirty-three thousand two hundred and fifty 
pounds, the half of which is sixiy-six thousand six hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, and supposing one fourth part of Pennsylvania inhabited, then a tax 
of one bushel of wheat on every twenty acres of land, one with another, 
would produce the sum, and all the present taxes to cease Whereas, the 
tithes of the bishops and clergy in England, exclusive of the taxes, are up- 
wards of half a bushel of wheat on eveiy smgle acre of land, good and bad, 
throughout the nation. 

In the former part of thts paper, I mentioned the militia fines, but reserved 
speaking of the matter, which I shall now do. The ground I shall put it 
upon is, that two milhons sterling a tear will support a sufficient army, 
and all the expenses of war and government without having recourse to the 
inconvenient method of continually calhng men from their employments, 
which, of all others, is the most expensive and the least substanml. I consider 
the revenues created by taxes as the first and principal thing, and fines only 
as secondary and accidental things It was not the mtention of the miliaa 
law to apply the fines to anything else but the support of the militia, neither 
do they produce any revenue to the state, yet these fines amount to more 
than all the taxes for taking the muster-roll to be sixty thousand men, the 
fine on forty thousand who may not attend, will be sixty thousand pounds 
sterling, and those who muster, w'lll give up a portion of time equal to half 
that sum, and if the eight classes should be called within the year, and one 
third turn out, the fine on the remaming forty thousand would amount to 
sev'entj'-two millions of dollars, besides the fifteen shilling's on every hundred 
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pounds of property, and the charge of seven and a half per cent, for collect- 
ing, in certain instances which, on the whole, would be upwards of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling 

Now if those very fines disable the country from raising a sufficient reve- 
nue without producing an equivalent advantage, would it not be for the 
ease and interest of all parties to increase the revenue, in the manner I have 
proposed, or any better, if a better can be devised, and cease the operation 
of the finest I would still keep the mihtia as an organized body of men, 
and should there be a real necessity to call them forth, pay them out of 
the proper revenues of the state, and increase the taxes a third or fourth 
per cent, on those who do not attend My limits will not allow me to go 
further into this matter, which I shall therefore close with this remark, 
that fines are, of all modes of revenue, the most unsuited to the minds of 
a free country. When a man pays a tax, he knows that the pubhc necessity 
requires it, and therefore feels a pride in discharging., his duty; but a fine 
seems an atonement for neglect of duty, and of consequence is paid with 
discredit, and frequently levied with severity 

I have now only one subject more to speak of, with which I shall con- 
clude, which IS, the re.solve of Congress of the i8th of March last, for taking 
up and fundmg the present currency at forty for one, and issuing new 
money m its stead 

Every one knows that I am not the flatterer of Congress, but in this 
instance they are right; and if that measure is supported, the currency will 
acquire a value, which, without it, it will not. But this is not all it will give 
relief to the finances until such time as they can be properly arranged, 
and save the country from being immediately double taxed under the present 
mode. In short, support that measure, and it will support you. 

I have now waded through a tedious course of difficult business, and Over 
an untrodden path The subject, on every point in which it could be viewed, 
was entangled with perplexities, and enveloped m obscurity, yet such are 
the resources of America, that she wants nothing but system to secure 
success. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 4, 1 780. 

P. S. While this paper was preparing for the press, the treachery of 
General Arnold became known, and engrossed the attention and conversa- 
tion of the pubhc; and that, not so much on account of the traitor as the 
magmtude of the treason, and the providence evident in the discovery. The 
matter, as far as it is at present known, is thus briefly related 

General Arnold about six weeks before had obtained the command of 
the important post of West Point, situated on the North River, about sixty 
miles above New York, and an hundred below Albany, there being no other 
defenceable pass between it and the last mentioned place At what time, or 
in what manner, he first entered into a negotiation with the enemy for 
betraying the fort and garrison mto their hands, does not yet appear. 
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While Arnold commanded at West Point, General Washington and the 
Mimster of France went to Hartford in Connecacut, to consult on matters, 
in concert with Admiral Terney, commander of the French fleet stationed 
at Rhode Island. In the mean time Arnold held a conference with Major 
Andre, Adjutant-General to General Clinton, whom he traitorously fur- 
nished with plans of the fort, state of the garrison, minutes of the last council 
of war, and the manner in which he would post the troops when the 
enemy should attempt a surprise, and then gave him a pass, by the name 
of Mr. John Anderson, to go to the lines at the White Plains or lower, if 
he Mr Anderson thought proper, he being (die pass said) on pubhc 
business 

Thus furnished Andre parted from Arnold, set off for New York, and 
had nearly arrived at the extent of our hnes, when he was stopped by a 
party of militia, to whom he produced his pass, but they, not being satisfled 
with his account, msisted on taking him before the commanding officer, 
Lieut Col. Jamieson. Finding himself in this situaDon, and hoping to escape 
by a bribe, he offered them his purse, watch and a promise of any quantity 
of goods they would accept, which these honest men nobly and virtuously 
scorned, and confident with their duty took him to the proper officer. On 
examinauon there was found on hun the above mentioned papers and sev- 
eral others, all in tlie handwriting of General Arnold, and finding himself 
thus detected, he confessed his proper name and character He was accoid- 
ingly made a close prisoner, and the papers sent off by e.xpress to West 
Point, at which place General Washington had arrived soon after the ar- 
rival of the packet. On this disclosure, he went in quest of Arnold, whom 
he had not seen that day, but all that could be learned was that Arnold 
had received a letter some short time before which had much confused 
him, since which he had disappeared Colonel Hamilton, one of General 
Washington’s aids, with some others were sent after him, but he, havmg 
the start, eluded the pursuit, took boat under pretence of a flag, and got on 
board the Vulture sloop of war lying in the North River, on which it may 
be truly said, that one vulture was receiving another. From on board this 
vessel he addressed a letter to General Washington, which, in whatever 
light it may be viewed, confirms him a finished villain. 

The true character of Arnold is that of a desperado. His whole life has 
been a life of jobs, and where either plunder or profit was the object, no 
danger deterred, no principle restramed him In his person he was smart 
and active, somewhat diminutive, weak in his capacities and trifling in his 
conversation, and though gallant in the field, W'as defective in the talents 
necessary for command. The early convulsion of the times afforded him an 
introduction into life, to the elegance of which he was before a stranger, 
and the eagerness of the public to reward and encourage enterprise, pro- 
cured him at once both applause and promotion. His march to Quebec 
gave him fame, and the plunder of Montreal put the first stamp to his pubhc 
character. His behavior, at Danbury and Saratoga once more covered over 
his crimes, which again broke forth m the plunder of Philadelphia, under 
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pretence of supplying the army From this time, the true spring of his con- 
duct being known, he became both disregarded and disesteemed, and this 
last instance of his treachery has proved the public judgment right 
When we take a review of the history of former times it will turn out 
to the honor of America that, notwithstanding the trying variety of her 
situation, this is the only instance of defection in a general officer, and even 
in this case, the unshaken honesty of those who detected him heightens 
the national character, to w’hich his apostasy serves as a foil. From the nature 
of his crime, and his disposition to monopolize, it is reasonable to conclude 
he had few or no direct accomplices His sole object was to make a monied 
bargain, and to be consistent with himself, he would as readily betray the 
side he has deserted to, as that he deserted from 
But there is one reflection results from this black business that deserves 
notice, which is that it shows the declimng power of the enemy An attempt 
to bribe is a sacrifice of military fame, and a confession of inability to con- 
quer, as a proud people they ought to be above it, and as soldiers to despise 
It, and however they may feel on the occasion, the world at large will 
despise them for it, and consider America superior to their arms. 

C. S. 


X 

On the King of England’s Speech 

Of all the innocent passions which actuate the human mind there is none 
more universally prevalent than curiosit)- It reaches all mankind, and in 
matters which concern us, or concern us not, it alike provokes in us a 
desire to know them 

Although the situation of America, superior to every effort to enslave 
her, and daily rising to importance and opulence, has placed her above 
the region of anxiety, it has still left her within the ciiclc of curiosity, and 
her fancy to see the speech of a man who had proudly threatened to brmg 
her to his feet, was visibly marked with that tranquil confidence which 
cared nothing about its contents It was inquired after with a smile, read 
with a laugh, and dismissed with disdain 

But, as justice is due, even to an enemy, it is right to say, that the speech 
is as svell managed as the embarrassed condition of their affairs could well 
admit of, and though hardly a line of it is true, except the mournful story 
of Cornwallis, it may serve to amuse the deluded commons and people of 
England, for w’hom it w'as calculated 
“The war,” says the speech, “is still unhappily prolonged by that restless 
ambition which first excited our enemies to commence it, and wluch stdl 
contmues to disappoint my earnest w'lshes and diligent exertions to restore 
the public tranquillity ” 
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How easy it is to abuse truth and language, when men, by habitual 
wickedness, have learned to set jusnce at defiance. That the very man who 
began the war, who with the most sullen msolence refused to answer, and 
even to hear the humblest of aU petiaons, who has encouraged his officers 
and his army m the most savage cruelties, and the most scandalous plunder- 
mgs, who has stirred up the Indians on one side, and the Negroes on the 
other, and invoked every aid of hell in his behalf, should now, with an 
affected air of pity, turn the tables from himself, and charge to another 
the wickedness that is his own, can only be equalled by the baseness of the 
heart that spoke it. 

To be nobly wt ong is more manly than to be meanly right, is an expres- 
sion I once used on a former occasion, and it is equally applicable now. 
We feel something like respect for consistency even in error. We lament 
the virtue that is debauched into a vice, but the vice that affects a virtue 
becomes the more detestable and amongst the various assumptions of 
character, which hypocrisy has taught, and men have practiced, there is 
none that raises a higher relish of disgust, than to see disappointed mveter- 
acy twisting itself, by the most visible falsehoods, into an appearance of 
piety which it has no pretensions to. 

“But I should not,” continues the speech, “answer the trust committed to the 
sovereign of a free people, nor make a suitable return to my subjects for their con- 
stant, zealous, and affectionate attachment to my person, family and government, 
if I consented to sacrifice, either to my own desire of peace, or to their temporary 
ease and relief, those essential rights and permanent interests, upon the main- 
tenance and preservation of which, the future strength and security of this coun- 
try must principally depend.” 

That the man whose ignorance and obstinacy first involved and still con- 
tinues the nation in the most hopeless and expensive of all wars, should now 
meanly flatter them with the name of a free people, and make a merit of 
his crime, under the disguise of their essential rights and permanent mterests, 
IS something which disgraces even the character of perverseness. Is he afraid 
they will send him to Hanover, or what does he fear’ Why is the sycophant 
thus added to the hypocrite, and the man who pretends to govern, sunk 
into the humble and submissive memorialist^ 

What those essential rights and permanent mterests are, on which the 
future strength and security of England must principally depend, are not 
so much as alluded to. They are words which impress nothmg but the ear, 
and are calculated only for the sound. 

But if they have any reference to America, then do they amount to the 
disgraceful confession, that England, who once assumed to be her protec- 
tress, has now become her dependant. The British king and mmistry are 
constantly holding up the vast importance v/hich America is of to England, 
m order to allure the nation to carry on the war now, whatever ground 
there is for this idea, it ought to have operated as a reason for not beginning 
it, and, therefore, they support their present measures to their own disgrace. 
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because the arguments which they now use, are a direct reflection on their 
former pohcy. 

“The favorable appearance of affairs,” continues the speech, “in the East 
Indies, and the safe arrival of the numerous commercial fleets of my king- 
dom, must have given you satisfaction.” 

That things are not quite so bad every where as in America may be some 
cause of consolation, but can be none for triumph. One broken leg is better 
than two, but still it is not a source of joy and let the appearance of affairs 
in the East Indies be ever so favorable, they are nevertheless worse than 
at first, without a prospect of their ever bemg better. But the mournful 
story of Cornwalhs was yet to be told, and it was necessary to give it the 
softest introduction possible 

“But in the course of this year,” continues the speech, “my assiduous en- 
deavors to guard the extensive domimons of my crown have not been at- 
tended with success equal to the justice and uprightness of my views.”— 
What justice and uprightness there was in beginning a war with America, 
the world will judge of, and the unequalled barbarity with which it has 
been conducted, is not to be worn from the memory by the cant of sniv- 
elling hypocrisy. 

“And It is with great concern that I inform you that the events of war 
have been very unfortunate to my arms in Virginia, having ended in the 
loss of my forces in that province.”— And our great concern is that they 
are not all served in the same manner. 

“No endeavors have been wanted on my part,” says the speech, “to extinguish 
that spirit of rebellion which our enemies have found means to foment and main- 
tain in the colonies, and to restore to my deluded subjects in America that happy 
and prosperous condition which they formerly derived from a due obedience to 
the laws ” 

The expression of deluded subjects is become so hacknied and contempt- 
ible, and the more so -when we see them making prisoners of whole armies 
at a time, that the pride of not being laughed at would induce a man of 
common sense to leave it off But the most offensive falsehood in the para- 
graph IS the attributing the prosperity of America to a wrong cause. It was 
5ie unremitted industry of die settlers and their descendants, the hard labor 
and toil of persevering fortitude, that were the true causes of the prosperity 
of America The former tyranny of England served to people it, and the 
virtue of the adventurers to improve it Ask the man, who, with his axe, 
has cleared a way in the wilderness, and now possesses an estate, what made 
him rich, and he will tell you the labor of his hands, the sweat of his brow, 
and the blessing of heaven. Let Britain but leave America to herself and 
she asks no more. She has risen into greatness without the knowledge and 
against the will of England, and has a right to the unmolested enjoyment 
of her own created wealth. 

“I wiU order,” says the speech, “the estimates of the ensuing year to be laid be- 
fore yon I rely on your wisdom and public spirit for such supplies as the cir- 
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cumstances of our affairs shall be found to require. Among the many ill con- 
sequences which attend the continuation of the present war, I most sincerely regret 
the additional burdens which it must unavoidably bring upon my faithful sub)ects ” 

It is strange that a nation must run through such a labyrinth of trouble, 
and expend such a mass of wealth to gam the wisdom which an hour’s 
reflection might have taught The final superiority of America over every 
attempt that an island might make to conquer her, was as naturally marked 
in the constitution of things, as the future ability of a giant over a dwarf 
is delineated in his features while an mfant. How far providence, to ac- 
complish purposes which no human wisdom could foresee, permitted such 
extraordinary errors, is still a secret in the w'omb of time, and must remain 
so till futurity shall give it birth. 

“In the prosecution of this great and important contest,” says the speech, “in 
which we are engaged, I retain a firm confidence in the protection of divine provi- 
dence, and a perfect conviction in the jusnee of my cause, and I have no doubt, but, 
that by the concurrence and support of my Parliament, by the valour of my 
fleets and armies, and by a vigorous, animated, and united exertion of the faculties 
and resources of my people, I shall be enabled to restore the blessings of a safe and 
honorable peace to all my dommions ” 

The Kmg of England' is one of the readiest believers in the world In the 
beginning of the contest he passed an act to put America out of the protec- 
tion of the crown of England, and though providence, for seven years to- 
gether, has put him out of her protection, soil the man has no doubt. Like 
Pharaoh on the edge of the Red Sea, he sees not the plunge he is making, 
and precipitately drives across the flood that is closing over his head 

I think It IS a reasonable supposition, that this part of the speech was com- 
posed before the arrival of the news of the capture of Cornwallis for it 
certainly has no relaaon to their condiuon at the time it was spoken. But, 
be this as it may, it is nothing to us. Our hne is fixed Our lot is cast, and 
America, the child of fate, is arriving at maturity. We have nothing to do 
but by a spirited and quick exertion, to stand prepared for war or peace 
Too great to yield, and too noble to insult, superior to misfortune, and 
generous in success, let us untaintedly preserve the character which we 
have gained, and show to future ages an example of unequalled magnanim- 
ity There is something in the cause and consequence of America that has 
drawn on her the attention of all mankind The world has seen her brave. 
Her love of liberty, her ardour in supporting it, the justice of her claims, 
and the constancy of her fortitude have won her the esteem of Europe, 
and attached to her interest the first power in that country 

Her situation now is such, that to whatever pomt, past, present or to 
come, she casts her eyes, new matter rises to convince her that she is right. 
In her conduct towards her enemy, no reproachful sentiment lurks in secret 
No sense of injustice is left upon the mind Untainted with ambition, and 
a stranger to revenge, her progress has been marked by providence, and 
she, in every stage of the conflict, has blest her with success. 
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But let not America wrap herself up m delusive hope and suppose the 
business done. The least remissness m preparauon, the least relaxaaon in 
execution, will only serve to prolong the war, and increase expenses If 
our enemies can draw consolation from misfortune, and exert themselves 
upon despair, how much more ought we, who are to win a continent by 
the conquest, and have already an earnest of success^ 

Having, in the preceding part, made my remarks on the several matters 
which the speech contains, I shall now make my remarks on what it does 
not contain 

There is not a syllable in it respecting alliances. Either the injustice of 
Britain is too glaring, or her condiaon too desperate, or both, for any 
neighboring power to come to her support. In the beginmng of the contest, 
when she had only America to contend with, she hired assistance from 
Hesse, and other smaller states of Germany, and for nearly three years 
did America, young, raw, undisciplmed and unprovided, stand against the 
power of Britain, aided by twenty thousand foreign troops, and made a 
complete conquest of one entire army. The remembrance of those thmgs 
ought to inspire us with confidence and greatness of mind, and carry us 
through every remaimng difficulty with content and cheerfulness. What 
are the little sufferings of the present day, compared with the hardships 
that are past^ There was a time, when we had neither house nor home in 
safety, when every hour was the hour of alarm and danger, when the mind, 
tortured with anxiety, knew no repose, and every thing, but hope and forti- 
tude, was bidding us farewell. 

It is of use to look back upon these thmgs, to call to mmd the times of 
trouble and the scenes of compbcated anguish that are past and gone. Then 
every expense was cheap, compared with the dread of conquest and the 
nusery of submission. We did not stand debating upon trifles, or contend- 
ing about the necessary and unavoidable charges of defence. Every one 
bore his lot of suffering, and looked forward to happier days, and scenes 
of rest. 

Perhaps one of the greatest dangers which any country can be exposed 
to, arises from a kind of trifling which sometimes steals upon the mind, 
when It supposes the danger past, and this unsafe situation marks at this 
time the peculiar crisis of America. What would she once have given to 
have known that her condmoti at this day should be what it now is^ And 
yet we do not seem to place a proper value upon it, nor vigorously pursue 
the necessary measures to secure it. We know that we cannot be defended, 
nor yet defend ourselves, without trouble and expense We have no right 
to expect It, neither ought we to look for it. We are a people, who, in our 
atuation, differ from all the world. We form one common floor of public 
good, and, whatever is our charge, it is paid for our own interest and upon 
our own account. 

Misfortune and e.xperience have now taught us system and method, and 
the arrangements for carrying on the war are reduced to rule and order. 
The quotas of the several states are ascertained, and I mtend in a future 
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publication to show what they are, and the necessity as well as the advan- 
tages of vigorously providing for them. 

In the mean nme, I shall conclude this paper with an instance of British 
clemency, from Smollett’s History of England, vol. xi , p. 239, prmted in 
London. It will serve to show how dismal the situation of a conquered 
people is, and that the only security is an effectual defence. 

We all know that the Stuart family and the house of Hanover opposed 
each other for the crown of England. The Stuart family stood first in the 
Ime of succession, but the other was the most successful. 

In July, 1745, Charles, the son of the exiled king, landed in Scotland, 
collected a small force, at no time exceeding five or six thousand men, and 
made some attempts to re-establish his claim. The late Duke of Cumber- 
land, uncle to the present King of England, was sent against him,and on the 
i6th of April following, Charles was totally defeated at Culloden, in Scot- 
land. Success and power are the only situations in which clemency can be 
shown, and those who are cruel, because they are victorious, can with the 
same facihty act any other degenerate character. 

“Immediately after the decisive action at Culloden, the Duke of Cumberland 
took possession of Inverness, where six and thirty deserters, convicted by a court 
martial, were ordered to be executed then he detached several parties to ravage 
the country. One of these apprehended The Lady Mackintosh, who was sent 
prisoner to Inverness, plundered her house, and drove away her cattle, though her 
husband was actually m the semce of the government. The castle of Lord Lovat 
was destroyed The French prisoners were sent to Carlisle and Penrith Kilmar- 
nock, Balmermo, Cromartie, and his son. The Lord Macleod, were conveyed by 
sea to London, and those of an inferior rank were confined in different prisons. 
The Marquis of Tulhbardine, together with a brother of the Earl of Dunmore, 
and Murray, the pretender’s secretary, were seized and transported to the Tower 
of London, to which the Earl of Traquaire had been committed on suspicion, and 
the eldest son of Lord Lovat was imprisoned m the castle of Edinburgh. In a 
word, all the jails in Great Britain, from the capital, northwards, were filled with 
those unfortunate captiv^es, and great numbers of them were crowded together 
in the holds of ships, where they perished in the most deplorable manner, for want 
of air and exercise Some rebel chiefs escaped m two French frigates that arrived 
on the coast of Lochaber about the end of April, and engaged three vessels be- 
longing to his Briranmc majesty, which they obhged to retire Others embarked on 
board a ship on the coast of Buchan, and were conveyed to Norway, from whence 
they travelled to Sweden. In the month of May, tlie Duke of Cumberland advanced 
with the army into the Highlands, as far as Fort Augustus, where he encamped, 
and sent off detachments on all hands, to hunt down the fugitives, and lay waste 
the country with fire and sword The castles of Glengary and Lochiel were 
plundered and burned, every house, hut, or habitation, met with the same fate, 
without distinction, and all the cattle and provision were carried off, the men 
were either shot upon the mountains, like wild beasts, or put to death in cold 
blood, without form of trial, the women, after having seen their husbands and 
fathers murdered, were subjected to brutal violation, and then turned out naked, 
with their children, to starve on the barren heaths. One whole family was enclosed 
in a bam, and consumed to ashes. Those ministers of venveance were so alert m 
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the execution of their office, that in a few days there was neither house, cottage, 
man, noi beast, to be seen within die compass of fifty miles, all was ruin, silence, 
and desolauon ” 

I have here presented the reader with one of the most shocking instances 
of cruelty ever pracuced, and I leave it, to rest on his mind, that he may 
be fully impressed with a sense of the destruction he has escaped, in case 
Britain had conquered America, and hkewise, that he may see and feel the 
necessity, as well for his own personal safety, as for the honor, the interest, 
and happiness of the whole commumty, to omit or delay no one preparation 
necessary to secure the ground which we so happily stand upon. 

To iHU People of America 

On the expenses, arrangements and disbursements for carrying on the war, 
and finishing it with honor and advantage 

When any necessity or occasion has pointed out the convenience of ad- 
dressing the public, I have never made it a consideration whether the sub- 
ject was popular or unpopular, but whether it was right or wrong, for 
that which is right will become popular, and that which is wrong, though 
by mistake it may obtain the cry or fashion of the day, will soon lose the 
power of delusion, and sink into disesteem. 

A remarkable instance of this happened in the case of Silas Deane, and 
I mention this circumstance with me greater ease, because the poison of 
his hypocrisy .spread over the whole country, and every man, almost with- 
out excepuon, thought me wrong in opposing him. The best friends I then 
had, except Mr. [Henry] Laurens, stood at a distance, and this tribute, 
which IS due to his constancy, I pay to him with respect, and that the 
readiei, because he is not here to hear it If it reaches him in his imprison- 
ment, it will afford Inin an agieeable reflecuon. 

“As he rose like a rocket, he would fall like a stick,” is a metaphor which 
I applied to Mr. Deane, in the first piece which I published respeenng him, 
and he has exactly fulfilled the description The credit he so unjustly ob- 
tamed from the public, he lost in almost as short a time. The delusion 
perished as it fell, and he soon saw himself stripped of popular support. His 
more intimate acquaintances began to doubt, and to desert him long before 
he left America, and at his departure, he saw himself the object of general 
suspicion When he arrived in France, he endeavored to effect by treason 
what he had failed to accomphsh by fraud. His plans, schemes and projects, 
together with his expectation of being sent to Holland to negotiate a loan 
of money, had all miscarried. He then began traducing and accusing Amer- 
ica of every crime, which could injure her reputation “That she was a 
ruined country, that she only meant to make a tool of France, to get what 
money she could out of her, and then to leave her and accommodate with 
Britain.” Of all which and much more. Colonel Laurens and myself, when 
in France, informed Dr. Franklin, who had not before heard of it. And 
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to complete the character of traitor, he has, by letters to his country since, 
some of which, in his own handwriting, are now in the possession of Con- 
gress, used every expression and argument in his power, to injure the repu- 
tation of France, and to advise America to renounce her alliance, and sur- 
render up her independence. Thus in France he abuses America, and in his 
letters to America he abuses France, and is endeavoring to create disumon 
between two countries, by the same arts of double-dealing by ■which he 
caused dissensions among the commissioners in Paris, and distractions in 
America But his hfe has been fraud, and his character has been that of a 
plodding, plotting, cringmg mercenary, capable of any disguise that suited 
his purpose. His final detection has very happily cleared up those mistakes, 
and removed that uneasiness, which his unprincipled conduct occasioned. 
Every one now sees him in the same light, for tow'ards friends or enemies 
he acted with the same deception and injustice, and his name, like that of 
Arnold, ought now to be forgotten among us. As this is the first time that 
I have mentioned him since my return from France, it is my intention that 
it shall be the last. From this digression, which for several reasons I thought 
necessary to give, I now proceed to the purport of my address. 

I consider the war of America against Britain as the country’s war, the 
public’s war, or the war of the people in their own behalf, for the security 
of their natural rights, and the protection of their owm property It is not 
the war of Congress, the war of the assemblies, or the war of government 
in any line whatever The country first, by mutual compact, resolved to 
defend their rights and maintain their independence, at the hazaid of their 
lives and fortunes, they elected their representaaves, by whom they ap- 
pointed their members of Congress, and said, act you for us, and we lutll 
suppoi t you. This is the true ground and principle of the war on the part 
of America, and, consequently, there remains nothmg to do, but for every 
one to fulfil his obligation 

It was next to impossible that a new country, engaged in a new undertak- 
ing, could set off systematically right at first. She saw not the extent of tlie 
struggle that she was involved in, neither could she avoid the beginmng. She 
supposed every step that she took, and every resolution which she formed, 
would bring her enemy to reason and close the contest. Those failing, she 
W’as forced into new measures, and these, like the former, being fitted to her 
expectations, and failing in their turn, left her continually unprovided, and 
without system The enemy, likewise, w'as induced to prosecute the war, 
from the temporary expedients we adopted for carrying it on. We were 
continually expecting to sec their credit exhausted, and they were looking 
to see our currency fail, and thus, between their watching us, and we them, 
the hopes of both have been deceived, and the childishness of the expectation 
has served to increase the expense 

Yet who, through this wilderness of error, has been to blame^ Where is 
the man who can say the fault, in part, has not been his’ They were the 
natural, unavoidable errors of the day. They were the errors of a whole 
country, which nothing but experience could detect and time remove 
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Neither could the circumstances of America admit of system, till either 
the paper currency was fixed or laid aside. No calculation of finance could 
be made on a medium failing without reason, and fluctuating without rule. 

But there is one error which might have been prevented and was not, 
and as it is not my custom to flatter, but to serve mankind, I will speak it 
freely. It certainly was the duty of every assembly on the continent to have 
known, at all times, what was the condition of^ its treasury, and to have 
ascertained at every period of depreciation, how much the real worth of the 
taxes fell short of their nominal value. This knowledge, which might have 
been easily gained, m the time of it, would have enabled tliem to have kept 
their constituents well informed, and this is one of the greatest duties of 
representation They ought to have studied and calculated the expenses of 
the war, the quota of each state, and the consequent proportion that would 
fall on each man’s property for his defence, and this must have easily shown 
to them, that a tax of one hundred pounds could not be paid by a bushel of 
apples or an hundred of flour, which was often the case tw’o or three years 
ago. But instead of this, which would have been plain and upright dealing, 
the little line of temporary popularity, die feadier of an hour’s duration, 
was too much pursued, and in this involved condition of things, every state, 
for the w^ant of a little thinking, or a litde information, supposed that it 
supported the v hole expenses of the war, when m fact it fell, by the time 
the tax was levieo and collected, above three-fourths short of its own quota. 

Impressed with a sense of the danger to which the country w'as exposed 
by this lax method of doing business, and the prevailing enors of the day, 
I published, last October was a twelvemonth, the Crisis Extraordinary, on 
the revenues of America, and the yearly expense of carrying on the war. 
My estimation of the latter, together with the civil list of Congress, and 
the civil list of the several states, was two million pounds sterling, which 
is very nearly nine millions of dollars. 

Since that time. Congress have gone into a calculation, and have estimated 
the expenses of the War Department and the civil list of Congress (exclu- 
sive of the civil list of the several governments) at eight millions of dollars; 
and as the remaining million will be fully sufficient for the civil list of the 
several states, the two calculations are exceedingly near each other 

The sum of eight milhons of dollars have called upon the states to furnish, 
and their quotas are as follows, which I shall preface with the resolution 
itself. 

“By the United States in Congress assembled 

“October 30, 1781. 

“Resolved, That the respective states be called upon to furnish the treasury of 
the United States with their quotas of eight nullions of dollars, for the War De- 
partment and civil list for the ensuing year, to be paid quarterly, in equal propor- 
tions, the first payment to be made on the first day of April next 
' “Resolved, That a committee, consisting of a member from each state, be ap- 
pointed to apportion to the several states the quota of the above sum 
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“November zd. The committee appointed to ascertain the propomons of the 
several states of the monies to be raised for the expenses of the ensuing year, report 
the foUowmg resolutions 

“That the sum of eight millions of dollars, as required to be raised by the resolu- 
tions of the 30th of October last, be paid by the states m the following propor- 
tion. 


New Hampshire 

s 373.598 

Massachusetts 

1,307,596 

Rhode Island 

216,684 

Connecticut 

747,196 

New York 

373.598 

New Jersey 

485.679 

Pennsylvania 

1,120,794 

Delaware 

112,085 

Maryland 

933.996 

Virginia 

1.307.594 

North Carolina 

622.677 

South Carolina 

373.598 

Georgia 

^4.905 

$8,000,000 


“Rerolved, That it be recommended to the several states, to lay taxes for raising 
their quotas of money for the United States, separate from those laid for their own 
particular use.” 

On these resolutions I shall offer several remarks. 

1st, On the sum itself, and the abihty of the country 

2d, On the several quotas, and the nature of a union And, 

3d, On the manner of collection and expenditure. 

I St, On the sum itself, and the ability of the country. As I know my own 
calculation is as low as possible, and as the sum called for by Gsngress, 
according to their calculanon, agrees very nearly therewith, I am sensible 
it cannot possibly be lower. Neither can it be done for that, unless there is 
ready money to go to market with, and even in that case, it is only by the 
utmost management and economy that it can be made to do. 

By the accounts which were laid before the British Parliament last spring, 
It appeared that the charge of only subsistmg, that is, feeding their army 
in America, cost annually four million pounds sterling, which is very nearly 
eighteen milhons of dollars. Now if, for eight milhons, we can feed, clothe, 
arm, provide for, and pay an army sufficient for our defence, the very com- 
parison shows that the money must be well laid out. 

It may be of some use, either in debate or conversation, to attend to the 
progress of the expenses of an army, because it will enable us to see on what 
part any deficiency will fall. 

The first thing is, to feed them and prepare for the sick. 

Second, to clothe them. 

Third, to arm and furnish them. 
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Fourth, to provide means for removing them from place to place. And, 

Fifth, to pay them. 

The first and second are absolutely necessary to them as men. The third 
and fourth are equally as necessary to them as an army. And the fifth is 
their just due. Now if the sum which shall be raised should fall short, either 
by the several acts of the states for raising it, or by the manner of collecang 
it, the deficiency will fall on the fifth head, the soldiers’ pay, which would 
be defrauding them, and eternally disgracing ourselves. It would be a blot 
on the councils, the country, and the revolution of America, and a man 
would hereafter be ashamed to own that he had any hand in it. 

But if the deficiency should be soil shorter, it would next fall on the 
fourth head, the means of remo'vmg the army from place to place; and, m 
this case, the army must either stand still where it can be of no use, or seize 
on horses, carts, wagons, or any means of transportaoon which it can lay 
hold of, and in this instance the country suffers In short, every attempt to 
do a dung for less than it can be done for, is sure to become at last both a 
loss and a dishonor. 

But the country cannot bear it, say some. This has been the most expensive 
doctrine that ever was held out, and cost America millions of money for 
nothing Can the country bear to be overrun, ravaged, and ruined by an 
enemy? This will immediately follow where defence is wanting, and defence 
will ever be wanting where sufficient revenues are not provided. But this is 
only one part of the folly The second is, that when the danger comes, in- 
vited in part by our not preparing against it, we have been obliged, in a 
number of instances, to expend double the sums to do that which at first 
might have been done for half the money But this is not all. A third mis- 
chief has been, that grain of all sorts, flour, beef, fodder, horses, carts, 
wagons, or whatever was absolutely or immediately wanted, have been 
taken without pay. Now, I ask, why was all this done, but from that ex- 
tremely weak and expensive doctrine, that the country could not bear tt^ 
That IS, that she could not bear, in the first instance, that which would have 
saved her twice as much at last, or, in proverbial language, that she could 
not bear to pay a penny to save a pound, the consequence of which has 
been, that she has paid a pound for a penny Why are there so many unpaid 
certificates in almost every man’s hands, bur from the parsimony of not 
providing sufficient revenues? Besides, the doctrine contradicts itself, be- 
cause, if the whole country cannot bear it, how is it possible that a part 
should? And yet this has been the case for those things have been had, and 
they must be had, but the misfortune is, that they have been obtained in a 
■very unequal manner, and upon expensive credit, whereas, with ready 
Money, they might have been purchased for half the price, and nobody dis- 
tressed. 

But there is another thought which ought to strike us, which is, how is the 
army to bear the want of food, clothing and other necessaries? The man 
who is at home, can turn himself a thousand ways, and find as many means 
-of ease, convenience or relief but a soldier’s hfe admits of none of those. 
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their wants cannot be supplied from themselves for an army, though it is 
the defence of a state, is at the same time the child of a country, or must be 
provided for in every thmg 

And lastly, the doctrine is false. There are not three millions of people 
in any part of the umversc, who hve so well, or have such a fund of ability, 
as in America The income of a common laborer, who is industrious, is 
equal to that of the generality of tradesmen in England. In the mercantile 
line, I have not heard of one who could be said to be a bankrupt since the 
war began, and in England they have been without number. In America 
almost every farmer lives on his own lands, and in England not one in a 
hundred does In short, it seems as if the poverty of that country had made 
them furious, and they were determined to risk all to recover all 

Yet, notwithstanding those advantages on die part of America, true it is, 
that had it not been for the operation of taxes for our necessary defence, 
we had sunk into a state of sloth and poverty for there was more wealth 
lost by neglecting to till the earth in the years 1776, ’77, and ’78, than the 
quota of taxes amounts to That which is lost by neglect of this land, is lost 
for ever, whereas that which is paid, and continues in the country, returns to 
us agam, and at the same time that it provides us with defence, it operates 
not only as a spur, but as a premium to our industry. 

I shall now proceed to the second head, viz , on the several quotas, and the 
nature of a unton. 

There was a time when America had no other bond of union, than that 
of common interest and affection. The whole country flew to the relief of 
Boston, and, making her cause their own, participated m her cares and 
administered to her wants The fate of war, since that day, has carried the 
calamity in a ten-fold proportion to the southward, but in the mean time 
the union has been strengthened by a legal compact of the states, jointly and 
severally ratifled, and that which before was choice, or the duty of affection, 
is now' likewise the duty of legal obligation. 

The umon of America is the foundation-stone of her independence, the 
rocit on which it is built, and is something so sacred in her constitution, that 
we ought to watch every word we speak, and every thought we think, that 
we injure it not, even by mistake. When a multitude, extended, or rather 
scattered, over a conanent in the manner we were, mutually agree to form 
one common centre whereon tiie whole shall move to accomplish a par- 
ticular purpose, all parts must act together and alike, or act not at all, and a 
stoppage in any one is a stoppage of the whole, at least for a time 

Thus the several states have sent representatives to assemble together in 
Congress, and they have empowered that body, which thus becomes their 
centre, and are no other than themselves in representation, to conduct and 
manage the war, while their constituents at home attend to the domestic 
cares of the country, their internal legislation, their farms, professions or 
employments, for it is only by reduemg complicated things to method and 
orderly connection that they can be understood with advantage, or pur- 
sued with success. Congress, by virtue of this delegaaon, estimates the ex- 
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pense, and apportions it out to the several parts of the empire according 
to their several abilities, and here the debate must end, because each state has 
already had its voice, and the matter has undergone its whole portion of ar- 
gument, and can no more be altered by any particular state, than a law of 
any state, after it has passed, can be altered by any individual. For with 
respect to those things which immediately concern the union, and for which 
the union was purposely established, and is intended to secure, each state is 
to the United States what each individual is to the state he lives in. And it is 
on this grand point, this movement upon one centre, that our ei-istence as a 
nation, our happiness as a people, and our safety as individuals, depend. 

It may happen that some state or other may be somewhat over or under 
rated, but this cannot be much. The experience which has been had upon the 
matter, has nearly ascertained their several abilities. But even in this case, it 
can only admit of an appeal to the United States, but cannot authorise any 
state to make the alteration itself, any more than our internal government 
can admit an individual to do so in the case of an act of assembly, for if one 
state can do it, then may another do the same, and the instant this is done 
the whole is undone 

Neither is it supposable that any single state can be a j udge of all the com- 
parative reasons which may influence the collecnve body in arranging the 
quotas of the contment. The circumstances of the several states are fre- 
quently varying, occasioned by the accidents of war and commerce, and it 
will often fall upon some to help others, rather beyond what their exact 
proportion at another time might be, but even this assistance is as naturally 
and politically included m the idea of a union as that of any particular 
assigned propornon, because we know not whose turn it may be next to 
want assistance, for which reason that state is the wisest which sets the best 
example 

Though in matters of bounden duty and reciprocal affection, it is rather 
a degeneracy from the honesty and ardor of the heart to admit any thing 
selfish to partake in the government of our conduct, yet in cases where our 
duty, our affections, and our interest all coincide, it may be of some use 
to observe their union The United States will become heir to an extensive 
quantity of vacant land, and their several titles to shares and quotas thereof, 
will naturally be adjusted according to their relative quotas, during the war, 
exclusive of that inability which may unfortunately arise to any state by the 
enemy’s holding possession of a part, but as this is a cold matter of interest, 
I pass It by, and proceed to my third head, viz., on the manner of collection 
and expenditure. 

It has been our error, as well as our misfortune, to blend the affairs of 
- each state, especially in money matters, with those of the United States; 
whereas it is our case, convenience and interest, to keep them separate. The 
expenses of the United States for carrying on the w’ar, and the expenses of 
eaw state for its own domestic government, are distinct things, and to in- 
.volve them is a source of perplexity and a cloak for fraud I love method, 
because I see and am convinced of its beauty and advanta;;e It is that which 
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makes all business easy and understood, and without which, everything 
becomes embarrassed and difficulL 

There are certain powers which the people of each state have delegated 
to their legislative and executive bodies, and there are other powers which 
the people of every state have delegated to Congress, among which is that 
of conducting the war, and, consequently, of managing the expenses attend- 
ing It, for how else can that be managed, which concerns every state, but 
by a delegation from each’ When a state has furmshed its quota, it has an 
undoubted right to know how it has been applied, and it is as much the duty 
of Congress to inform the state of the one, as it is the duty of the state 
to provide the other. 

In the resolution of Congress already recited, it is recommended to the 
several states to lay taxes for raising their quotas of money for the United 
States, separate from those laid for their own particular use. 

This is a most necessary point to be observed, and the distinction should 
follow all the way through. They should be levied, paid and collected, sepa- 
rately, and kept separate m every instance. Neither have the civil ofScers of 
any state, nor the government of that state, the least right to touch that 
money wliich the people pay for the support of their army and the war, any 
more than Congress has to touch that which each state raises for its own use. 

This distinction will naturally be followed by another. It will occasion 
every state to examine mcely into the expenses of its civil list, and to regu- 
late, reduce, and brmg it into better order than it has hitlierto been, because 
the money for that purpose must be raised apart, and accounted for to the 
pubhc separately. But while the monies of both were blended, the necessary 
nicety was not observed, and the poor soldier, who ought to have been the 
first, was the last who was thought of 

Another convenience will be, that the people, by paying the taxes sepa- 
rately, will know what they are for, and will likewise know that those 
which are for the defence of the country will cease with the war, or soon 
after. For although, as I have before observed, the war is their own, and for 
the support of their own rights and the protection of their own property, 
yet they have the same right to know, that they have to pay, and it is the 
want of not knowing that is often the cause of dissatisfaction. 

This regulation of keepmg the taxes separate has given rise to a regulation 
in the office of finance, by which it is directed 

“That the receivers shall, at the end of every month, make out an exact account 
of the monies received by them respectively, during such month, specifying therem 
the names of the persons from whom the same shall have been received, the dates 
and the sums, which account they shall respectively cause to be published in one 
of the newspapers of the state, to the end that every citizen may know how much 
of the monies collected from him, in taxes, is transmitted to the treasury of the 
United States for the support of the war, and also, that it may be known what 
monies have been at the order of the superintendent of finance It being proper 
and necessary, that, in a free country, the people should be as fully informed of 
the administration of their affairs as the nature of things will admit.” 
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It is an agreeable thing to see a spirit of order and economy taking place, 
after such a series of errors and difficulties. A government or an admmistra- 
tion, who means and acts honestly, has nothing to fe^r, and consequently 
has nothing to conceal, and it would be of use if a monthly or quarterly 
account was to be published, as well of the expenditures as of the receipts. 
Eight millions of dollars must be husbanded with an exceeding deal of care 
to make it do, and, therefore, as the management must be reputable, the 
pubhcaoon would be serviceable. 

I have heard of petitions which have been presented to the assembly of 
this state (and piobably the same may have happened in other states) pray- 
ing to have the taxes lowered. Now the only way to keep taxes low is, 
for the United States to have ready money to go to market with: and 
though the taxes to be raised for the present year will fall heavy, and there 
will naturally be some difficulty in paying them, yet the difficulty, in pro- 
poraon as money spreads about the country, will every day grow less, and 
in the end we shall save some milhons of dollars by it. We see what a bitter, 
revengeful enemy we have to deal with, and any expense is cheap compared 
to their merciless paw. We have seen the unfortunate Carohneans hunted like 
partridges on the mountains, and it is only by providing means for our 
defence, that we shall be kept from the same condition. When we think or 
talk about taxes, we ought to recollect that we he down in peace and sleep 
m safety, that we can follow our farms or stores or other occupations, m 
prosperous tranquillitjq and that these mcstimable blessings are procured to 
us by the taxes that we pay. In this view, our taxes are properly our insur- 
ance money, they are what we pay to be made safe, and, in strict pohey, 
are the best money we can lay out. 

It was my intention to offer some remarks on the impost law of five per 
cent recommended by Congress, and to be established as a fund for the 
payment of the loan-office ceraficates, and other debts of the United States, 
but I have already extended my piece beyond my mtention. And as this 
fund will make our system of finance complete, and is strictly )ust, and con- 
sequently requires nothing but honesty to do it, there needs but little to be 
said upon it. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, March 5, 1782. 


XI 

On the Present State or News 

Since the arrival of two, if not three packets in quick succession, at New 
York, from England, a variet}’’ of unconnected news has circulated through 
the country, and afforded as great a variety of speculation 
That something is the matter in the cabinet and councils of our enemies. 
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on the other side of the water, is certain— that they have run their length 
of madness, and are under the necessity of changing their measures may 
easily be seen into, but to what this change of measures may amount, or how 
far It may correspond with our interest, happiness and duty, is yet uncertain; 
and from what we have hitherto experienced, we have too much reason to 
suspect them in every thing. 

I do not address this publication so much to the people of America as to 
the British ministry, whoever they may be, for if it is their intention to pro- 
mote any kmd of negotiation, it is proper they should know beforehand, 
that the Umted States have as much honor as bravery, and that they are 
no more to be seduced from their alhance than their allegiance, that their 
Ime of politics is formed and not dependent, like that of their enemy, on 
chance and accident. 

On our part, in order to know, at any time, what the British government 
will do, we have only to find out what they ought not to do, and this last 
wdl be their conduct. Forever changmg and forever wrong, too distant 
from America to improve m circumstances, and too unwise to foresee them; 
scheming without principle, and executing without probability, their whole 
line of management has hitherto been blunder and baseness Every cam- 
paign has added to their loss, and every year to their disgrace, till unable 
to go on, and ashamed to go back, their politics have come to a halt, and 
all their fine prospects to a halter. 

Could our affections forgive, or humamty forget the wounds of an in)ured 
country— we might, under the influence of a momentary oblivion, stand still 
and laugh But they are engraven where no amusement can conceal them, 
and of a kind for which there is no recompense Can yc restore to us the 
beloved dead^ Can ye say to tlte grave, give up the murdered^ Can ye 
obliterate from our memories those who are no morc^ Think not then to 
tamper with our feelings by an msidious contrivance, nor suffocate our 
humanity by seducing us to dishonor 

In March 1780 , 1 published part of the Crisis, No. VIII , in the newspapers, 
but did not conclude it m the foUowmg papers, and the remainder has lain 
by me all the present day. 

There appeared about that time some disposiuon in the British cabinet to 
cease the further prosecuoon of the war, and as I had formed my opinion 
that whenever such a design should take place, it would be accompanied by a 
dishonorable proposition to America, respecting Fiance, 1 had suppressed 
the remainder of that number, not to expose the baseness of any such 
proposition But the arrival of tlie next news from England, declared her 
determination to go on with the war, and consequently as the political object 
I had then in view was not become a subject, it was unnecessary in me to 
bring It forward, which is the reason it was never published 

The matter which I allude to in the unpublished part, 1 shall now make 
a quotation of, and apply it as the more enlarged state of things, at this day, 
shall make convenient or necessary. 

It wai ns follows 
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“By the speeches which have appeared from the British Parhament, it is 
easy to perceive to what impolitic and imprudent excesses dieir passions and 
prejudices have, in every instance, earned them during the present war. 
Provoked at the upright and honorable treaty between America and France, 
they imagined that nothing more was necessary to be done to prevent its 
final ratification, than to promise, through the agency of their commission- 
ers (Carhsle, Eden, and Johnstone) a repeal of their once offensive acts of 
Parliament. The vanity of the conceit, was as unpardonable as the experi- 
ment was impolitic. And so convinced am I of their wrong ideas of America, 
that I shall not wonder, if, in their last stage of political frenzy, they propose 
to her to break her alliance with France, and enter into one with them. 
Such a proposition, should it ever be made, and it has been already more 
than once hinted at in Parliament, W’ould discover such a disposition to per- 
fidiousncss, and such disregard of honor and morals, as would add the finish- 
ing vice to national corruption —1 do not mention this to put America on 
the watch, but to put England on her guard, that she do not, in the looseness 
of her heart, envelop in disgrace every fragment of reputation.”— Thus far 
the quotaaon 

By the complexion of some part of the news which has transpired through 
the New York papers, it seems probable that this insidious era in the Brmsh 
pohtics IS beginmng to make its appearance. I wish it may not, for that 
which is a disgrace to human nature, tlirows something of a shade over all 
the human character, and each individual feels liis share of the wound that 
is given to the whole, 

The policy of Britain has ever been to divide America in some way or 
other. In the beginning of the dispute, she pracased every art to prevent or 
destroy the union of the states, well knowing that could she once get them 
to stand singly, she could conquer them unconditionally. Failing in this 
project in America, she renewed it in Europe, and, after the alliance had 
taken place, she made secret offers to France to induce her to give up 
America, and what is still more extraordinary, she at tlie same time made 
proposmons to Dr Franklin, then m Paris, the very court to which she 
was secretly applying, to draw off America from France But this is not all. 

On the 14th of September, 1778, the British court, through their secretary. 
Lord Weymouth, made application to the Marquis d’Almadovar, the Span- 
ish ambassador at London, to “ask the mediation” for these were the words, 
of the court of Spain, for the purpose of negotiating a peace with France, 
leaving America (as I shall hereafter show) out of the question. Spain 
readily offered her mediation, and hkcwise the city of Madrid as the place 
of conference, but withal, proposed, that the United States of America 
should be invited to the treaty, and considered as independent during the 
time the business was negotiating. But this was not the view of England. She 
wanted to draw France from the war, tliat she might uninterruptedly pour 
out all her force and fury upon America, and being disappointed in this 
plan, as well through the open and generous conduct of Spain, as the deter- 
mmaaon of France, she refused the mediation which she had soheited. 
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I shall now give some extracts from the justifying memorial of the Spanish 
court, in which she has set the conduct and character of Britain, with 
respect to America, in a clear and strikmg point of hght. 

The memorial, speaking of the refusal of die British court to meet in con- 
ference with commissioners from the United States, who were to be con- 
sidered as mdependent during the time of the conference, says, 

“It is a thing very extraordinary and even ridiculous, that the court of London, 
who treats the colonies as independent, not only in acting, but of right, dunng the 
war, should have a repugnance to treat them as such only in acting during a truce, 
or suspension of hostilines. The contention of Saratoga, the reputing General Bur- 
goyne as a lawful prisoner, in order to suspend his trial, the exchange and libera- 
tion of odier prisoners made from tlie colonies, the having named commissioners 
to go and supplicate the Americans, at their own doors, request peace of them, and 
treat with them and the Congress and, finally, by a thousand other acts of this 
sort, authorized by the court of London, which have been, and are true signs of 
the acknowledgment of their independence. 

‘In aggravation of all the foregoing, at the same time the British cabmet 
answered the King of Spam in the terms already mentioned, they were insmuating 
themselves at the court of France by means of secret emissaries, and makmg very 
great offers to her, to abandon the colomes and make peace with England But 
there is yet more, for at this same time the English ministry M'ore treating, by 
means of another certam emissary, with Dr. Franklin, mmister plempotentiary from 
the colomes, residing at Paris, to whom they made various proposals to disunite 
them from France, and accommodate matters with England. 

‘Trom what has been observed, it evidently follows, that the whole of the British 
politics was, to disunite the two courts of Pans and Madrid, by means of the sug- 
gestions and offers which she separately made to them, and also to separate the 
colonies from their treaties and engagements entered into with France, and induce 
them to arm against the house of Bourbon, or vioie probably to oppress tbetn 
•when they fomid, from breaking their engagetnents, that they stood alone and •unth- 
out protection 

“This, therefore, is the net they laid for the American states, that is to say, to 
tempt them with flanermg and very magnificent promises to come to an accom- 
modation with them, exclusive of any intervention of Spain or France, that the 
British ministry might always remain the arbiters of the fate of the colonies. 

“But the Catholic king (the King of Spam) faitliful on the one part of the engage- 
ments which bind him to the Most Christian king (the King of France) his nephew, 
just and upright on the other, to his own' subjects, whom he ought to protect and 
guard against so many insults, and finally, full of humanity and compassion for the 
Americans and other individuals who suffer in the present war, he is determined 
to pursue and prosecute it, and to make all the efforts in his power, until he can 
obtain a solid and permanent peace, with full and satisfactory securmes that it 
shall be observed.” 

Thus far the memorial, a translation of which into English, may be seen 
in full, under the head of State Papers, in the Annual Register, for 1779, 
P 3 ' 57 - 

The extracts I have here given, serve to show the various endeavors and 
contrivances of the enemy, to draw France from her connection with 
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America, and to prevail on her to make a separate peace with England, 
leaving America totally out of the question, and at the mercy of a merciless, 
unprmcipled enemy. The opimon, likewise, which Spain has formed of the 
British cabinet’s character for meanness and perfidiousness, is so exactly the 
opimon of America respecting it, that the memorial, in this instance, con- 
tains our own statements and language, for people, however remote, who 
thmk alike, will unavoidably speak ahke. 

Thus we see the insidious use which Britain endeavored to make of the 
propositions of peace under the mediation of Spam. I shall now proceed to 
the second proposition under the mediation of the Emperor of Germany 
and the Empress of Russia, the general outhne of which was, that a congress 
of the several powers at war should meet at Vienna, in 1781, to settle pre- 
liminaries of peace. 

I could wish myself at hberty to make use of all the infoimation which 
I am possessed of on this subject, but as there is a delicacy m the matter, 
I do not conceive it prudent, at least at present, to make references and quo- 
tations in the same manner as I have done with respect to the mediation of 
Spain, who published the whole proceedings herself, and therefore, what 
comes from me, on this part of the business, must rest on my own credit 
with the pubhc, assuring them, that when the whole proceedings, relative 
to the proposed Congress of Vienna shall appear, tliey will find my account 
not only true, but studiously moderate. 

We know at the time this mediation was on the carpet, the expectation 
of the British king and ministry ran high with respect to the conquest of 
America. The Enghsh packet which was taken with the mail on board, and 
carried into I’Orient, m France, contained letters from Lord G. Germaine 
to Sir Henry Chnton, which expressed in the fullest terms the ministerial 
idea of a total conquest. Copies of those letters w'ere sent to Congress and 
published in the newspapers of last year. Colonel [John] Laurens brought 
over the originals, some of which, signed m the handwriting of the then 
secretary, Germame, are now in my possession 

Filled with these high ideas, nothing could be more insolent towards 
America than the language of the Brinsh court on the proposed mediation. 
A peace with France and Spam she anxiously solicited, but America, as 
before, was to be left to her mercy, neither w'ould she hear any proposition 
for admitting an agent from the United States into the Congress of Vienna. 

On the other hand, France, with an open, noble and manly determination, 
and a fidelity of a good ally, would hear no proposition for a separate peace, 
nor even meet m congress at Vienna, w ithout an agent from America and 
likewise that the independent character of the United States, represented by 
the agent, should be fully and unequivocally defined and settled befoie any 
conference should be entered on The reasomng of the court of France on 
the several piopositions of the two imperial courts, which relate to us, is 
rather in the style of an American than an ally, and she advocated the cause 
of America as if she had been America herself.— Thus the second mediation, 
like the first, proved ineffectual. 
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But since that time, a reverse of fortune has overtaken the British arms, 
and all their high expectations are dashed to the ground. The noble exer- 
tions to the southward under General Greene, the successful operations of 
the allied arms in the Chesapeake, the loss of most of their islands in the 
West Indies, and Minorca in the Mediterranean, the persevering spirit of 
Spain against Gibraltar, the expected capture of Jamaica, the failure of 
making a separate peace with Holland, and the expense of an hundred mil- 
hons sterling, by which all these fine losses were obtained, have read them 
a loud lesson of disgraceful misfortune, and necessity has called on them 
to change their ground 

In tills situation of confusion and despair, their present councils have no 
fixed character It is now the hurricane months of British politics. Every 
day seems to have a storm of its ow'n, and they are scudding under the bare 
poles of hope. Beaten, but not humble, condemned, but not penitent, they 
act like men trembling at fate and catching at a stiaw From this convulsion, 
in the entrails of their politics, it is more than probable, that the mountam 
groaning in labor, w'lll bring forth a mouse, as to its size, and a monster 
in Its make They ivill try on America the same insidious arts they tried on 
France and Spam. 

We sometimes experience sensations to w'hich language is not equal. The 
conception is too bulky to be born alive, and in the torture of thinking, we 
stand dumb Our feelings, imprisoned by their magnitude, find no way out 
—and, in the struggle of expression, every finger tries to be a tongue. The 
macliinery of the body seems too little for the mind, and we look about for 
helps to show our thoughts by Such must be the sensation of America, 
whenever Britain, teeming with corruption, shall propose to her to sacrifice 
her faith 

But, exclusive of the wickedness, there is a personal offence contained in 
every such attempt It is calling us villams for no man asks the other to act 
the villain unless he believes him inclined to be one. No man attempts to 
seduce the truly honest woman. It is the supposed looseness of her mmd that 
starts the thoughts of seduction, and he who offers it calls her a prostitute. 
Our pride is always hurt by the same propositions which offend our prin- 
ciples, for when we are shocked at the crime, we are wounded by the sus- 
picion of our compliance 

Could I convey a thought that might seive to regulate the public mind, 
I would not make the interest of the alliance the basis of defending it. All 
the world are moved by interest, and it affords them nothing to boast of. 
But I would go a step higher, and defend it on the ground of honor and 
principle. That our public affairs have flourished under the alliance— that 
It was W’lsely made, and has been nobly executed— that by its assistance we 
are en.ibled to preserve our country from conquest, and expel those who 
sought our destruenon— that it is our true interest to maintain it unimpaired, 
and that while we do so no enemy can conquer us, are matters which 
experience has taught us, and the common good of ourselves, abstracted from 
principles of faith and honor, would lead us to maintain the connection. 
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But over and above the mere letter of the alliance, we have been nobly 
and generously treated, and have had the same respect and attention paid to 
us, as if we had been an old established country To oblige and be obliged is 
fair work among mankind, and we want an opportumty of showing to the 
world that we are a people sensible of kindness and worthy of coiifidence. 
Character is to us, m our present circumstances, of more importance than 
mterest. We are a young naaon, just stepping upon the stage of public life, 
and the eye of the world is upon us to see how we act. We have an enemy 
who IS watching to destroy our reputation, and who will go any length to 
gain some evidence against us, that may serve to render our conduct sus- 
pected, and our character odious, because, could she accomplish this, wicked 
as It is, the world would withdraw from us, as from a people not to be 
trusted, and our task would then become difficult. 

There is nothing which sets the character of a nation in a higher or lower 
light with others, than the faithfully fulfillmg, or perfidiously breaking, of 
treanes. They are things not to be tampered with, and should Britain, which 
seems very probable, propose to seduce America into such an act of base- 
ness, it would merit from her some mark of unusual detestation. It is one 
of those extraordinary mstances m which we ought not to be contented 
with the bare negative of Congress, because it is an affront on the multitude 
as well as on the government. It goes on the supposition that the public are 
not honest men, and that they may be managed by contrivance, though 
they cannot be conquered by arms. But, let the world and Britain know, 
that we are neither to be bought nor sold, that our mmd is great and fixed; 
our prospect clear, and that we will support our character as firmly as our 
mdependence. 

But I will go still further; General Conway, who made the motion, in the 
British Parliament, for discontinuing offensive war m America, is a gentle- 
man of an amiable character We have no personal quarrel with him. But he 
feels not as we feel, he is not m our situation, and that alone, without any 
other explanation, is enough 

The British Parliament suppose they have many friends m America, and 
that, when all chance of conquest is over, they will be able to draw her from 
her alhance with France. Now, if I have any conception of the human heart; 
they will fail in this more than in any thing that they have yet tried. 

This part of the business is not a question of policy only, but of honor 
and honesty, and the proposition will have in it something so visibly low 
and base, that their partisans, if they have any, will be ashamed of it. Men 
are often hurt by a mean action who are not startled at a wicked one, and 
this will be such a confession of inability, such a declaration of servile thmk- 
ing, that the scandal of it will rum all their hopes. 

In short, we have nothmg to do but to go on with vigor and determina- 
tion. The enemy is yet m our country. They hold New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah, and the very being in those places is an offence, and a part 
of offensive war, and until they can be driven from them, or captured in 
them, it would be folly in us to listen to an idle tale. I take it for granted 
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that the British ministry are sinking under the impossibility of carrying on 
the war. Let them then come to a fair and open peace with France, Spain, 
Holland and America, in the manner they ought to do; but until then, we 
can have nothmg to say to them. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, May 22, 1782. 


A SUPERNUMERARY CRISIS 
To Sir Gxrv Carleton 

It is the nature of compassion to associate with misfortune, and I address 
this to you in behalf even of an enemy, a captam in the British service, now 
on his way to the headquarters of the American army, and unfortunately 
doomed to death for a crime not his own. A sentence so extraordinary, an 
execution so repugnant to every human sensation, ought never to be told 
without the circumstances which produced it and as the desnned victim 
is yet in existence, and in your hands rests his life or death, I shall briefly 
state the case, and the melancholy consequence. 

Captain Huddy, of the Jersey miliaa, was attacked in a small fort on Tom’s 
River, by a party of refugees in the British pay and service, was made 
prisoner, together with his company, carried to New York and lodged in 
the provost of that city- about three weeks after which, he was taken out 
of the provost down to the water-side, put into a boat, and brought agam 
upon the Jersey shore, and there, contrary to the practice of all naaons but 
savages, was hung up on a tree, and left hanging till found by our people 
who took him down and buried him. 

The inhabitants of that part of the country where the murder was com- 
mitted, sent a deputation to General Washington with a full and certified 
statement of the fact. Struck, as every human breast must be, with such 
brutish outrage, and determined both to punish and prevent it for the future, 
the General represented the case to General Clinton, who then commanded, 
and demanded that the refugee officer who ordered and attended the execu- 
tion, and whose name is Lippincut, should be delivered up as a murderer, 
and in case of refusal, that the person of some British officer should suffer in 
his stead The demand, though not refused, has not been complied with; 
and the melancholy lot (not by selection, but by casting lots) has fallen 
upon Captain Asgill, of the Guards, who, as I have already mentioned, is 
on his way from Lancaster to camp, a martyr to the general wickedness of 
the cause he engaged m, and the ingratitude of those whom he served 

The first reflection which arises on this black business is, what sort of 
men must Englishmen be, and what sort of order and disciphne do they 
preserve in their army, when in the immediate place of their headquarters, 
and under the eye and nose of their commander-in-chief, a prisoner can 
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be taken at pleasure from his confinement, and his death made a matter of 
sport 

The history of the most savage Indians does not produce instances exactly 
of this kind. They, at least, have a formahty in their punishments. With 
them It is the horridness of revenge, but with your army it is a still greater 
crime, the horridness of diversion. 

The British generals who have succeeded each other, from the time of 
General Gage to yourself, have all affected to speak in language that they 
have no right to. In their proclamations, their addresses, their letters to 
General Washington, and their supphcaoons to Congress (for they deserve 
no other name) they talk of British honor, Brmsh generosity, and British 
clemency, as if those things were matters of fact, whereas, we whose eyes 
are open, who speak the same language with yourselves, many of whom 
were born on the same spot with you, and who can no more be mistaken in 
your words than in your actions, can declare to all the world, that so far 
as our knowledge goes, there is not a more detestable character, nor a 
meaner or more barbarous enemy, than the present Brmsh one. With us, 
you have forfeited all pretensions to reputation, and it is only by holding 
you like a wild beast, afraid of your keepers, that you can be made man- 
ageable But to return to the point in question 

Though I can think no man innocent who has lent his hand to destroy the 
country which he did not plant, and to ruin those that he could not enslave, 
yet, abstracted from all ideas of right and wrong on the original question. 
Captain Asgill, in the present case, is not the guilty man The villain and the 
victim are here separated characters. You hold the one and we the other. 
You disown, or affect to disown and reprobate the conduct of Lippmcut, 
yet you give him a sanctuary, and by so doing you as effectually become the 
executioner of Asgill, as if you had put the rope on his neck, and dismissed 
him from the world Whatever your feelings on this interesting occasion 
may be are best known to yourself. Within the grave of your own mind lies 
buried the fate of Asgill. He becomes the corpse of your will, or the survivor 
of your justice Deliver up the one, and you save the other, withhold the 
one, and the other dies by your choice. 

On our part the case is exceedmg plain; an officer has been taken from his 
confinement and murdered, and the murderer is uaithin your lines. Your 
army has been gmlty of a thousand instances of equal cruelty, but they have 
been rendered equivocal, and sheltered from personal detection. Here the 
crime is fixed, and is one of those extraordinary cases which can neither be 
denied nor palliated, and to which the custom of war does not apply; for it 
never could be supposed that such a brutal outrage would ever be com- 
mitted. It is an original in the history of civihzed barbarians, and is truly 
British. 

On your part you are accountable to us for the personal safety of the 
prisoners within your walls. Here can be no mistake; they can neither be 
spies nor suspected as such; your security is not endangered, nor your opera- 
tions subjected to miscarriage, by men immured within a dungeon. They 
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difiFer in every circumstance from men in the field, and leave no pretence 
for severity of punishment. But if to the dismal condition of captivity with 
you must be added the constant apprehensions of death, if to be imprisoned 
is so nearly to be entombed, and if, after all, the murderers are to be pro- 
tected, and thereby the crime encouraged, wherein do you differ from 
[American] Indians either in conduct or character? 

We can have no idea of your honor, or your justice, in any future trans- 
action, of what nature it may be, whale you shelter within your lines an 
outrageous murderer, and sacrifice in his stead an officer of your own. If 
you have no regard to us, at least spare the blood which it is your duty to 
save. Whether the punishment will be greater on him, who, in this case, 
innocently dies, or on him whom sad necessity forces to retaliate, is, in the 
nicety of sensation, an undecided quesnonS It rests with you to prevent the 
sufferings of both. You have nothing to do but to give up the murderer, and 
the matter ends. 

But to protect him, be he who he may, is to patronize his crime, and to 
trifle It off by frivolous and unmeaning mquiries, is to promote it. There is 
no declaration you can make, nor promise you can give that wdl obtain 
credit. It is the man and not the apology that is demanded. 

You see yourself pressed on all sides to spare the hfe of your own ofiicer, 
for die he will if you withhold jusace. The murder of Captain Huddy is an 
offence not to be borne with, and there is no security which we can have, 
that such acnons or similar ones shall not be repeated, but by making the 
punishment fall upon yourselves. To destroy the last security of capavity, 
and to take the unarmed, the unresisting prisoner to private and sportive 
execution, is carrying barbarity too high for silence. The evil vmst be put 
an end to, and the choice of persons rests with you. But if your attachment 
to the guilty is stronger than to the mnocent, you invent a crime that must 
destroy your character, and if the cause of your kmg needs to be so sup- 
ported, for ever cease, sir, to torture our remembrance with the wretched 
phrases of British honor, British generosity and British clemency. 

From this melancholy circumstance, learn, sir, a lesson of morality. The 
refugees are men whom your predecessors have instructed in wickedness, 
the better to fit them to their master’s purpose. To make them useful, they 
have made them vile, and the consequence of their tutored villamy is now 
descending on the heads of their encouragers. They have been trained like 
hounds to the scent of blood, and cherished in every species of dissolute 
barbarity. Their ideas of right and wrong are worn away in the constant 
habitude of repeated infamy, till, like men practiced in execution, they feel 
not the value of another’s life. 

The task before you, though painful, is not diflicult, give up the murderer, 
and save your officer, as the first outset of a necessary reformation. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, May 31, 1782. 
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To THE Earl of Shelburne 

My lord,— a speech, which has been printed in several of the British and 
New York newspapers, as coming from your lordship, in answer to one 
from the Duke of Richmond, of the loth of July last, contains expressions 
and opimons so new and smgular, and so enveloped in mysterious reasonmg, 
that I address this publication to you, for the purpose of giving them a free 
and candid examination. The speech I allude to is in these words: 

“Hk lordship said, it had been mentioned in another place, that he had been 
guilty of inconsistency. To clear himself of this, he asserted that he still held 
the same principles in respect to American independence which he at first imbibed. 
He had been, and yet was of opinion, whenever the Parliament of Great Britain 
acknowledges that point, the sun of England’s glory is set forever Such were the 
sentiments he possessed on a former d^, and such the sentiments he continued to 
hold at this hour It was the opinion of Lord Chatham, as well as many other able 
statesmen. Other noble lords, however, thmk differently, and as the majority of 
the cabmet support them, he acquiesced in the measure, dissenting from the idea; 
and the pomt is settled for bringing the matter into the full discussion of Parlia- 
ment, where it will be candidly, fairly, and impartially debated The independence 
of America would end in the ruin of England, and that a peace patched up with 
France, would give that proud enemy the means of yet trampling on this country. 
The sun of England’s glory he wished not to see set forever, he looked for a spark 
at least to be left, which might in ume light us up to a new day But if mde- 
pendence was to be granted, if Parhament deemed that measure prudent, he fore- 
saw, in his own mmd, that England was undone He wished to God that he had 
been deputed to Congress, that he might plead the cause of that country as well 
as of this, and tliat he might exercise whatever powers he possessed as an orator, to 
save both from rum, m a conviction to Congress, that, if their independence was 
signed, tiieir liberties were gone forever 

“Peace, his lordship added, was a desirable object, but it must be an honorable 
peace, and not an humiliating one, dictated by France, or insisted on by America. 
It was very true, that this langdom was not in a flourishing state, it was impov- 
erished by war. But if we were not rich, it was evident that France was poor. If 
we were straitened m our finances, the enemy were exhausted m their resources. 
This was a great empire, it abounded with brave men, who were able and willing 
to fight in a common cause; the language of humiliation should not, therefore, be 
the language of Great Britain. His lordship said, that he was not afraid nor ashamed 
of those expressions going to America. There were numbers, great numbers there, 
who were of the same way of thinking, in respect to that country being dependant 
on this, and who, with his lordship, perceived rum and independence linked to- 
gether.” 

Thus far the speech, on which I remark— That his lordship is a total 
stranger to the mind and sentiments of America, that he has wrapped him- 
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self up in fond delusion, that something less than independence, may, under 
his admmistration, be accepted, and he wishes himself sent to Congress, to 
prove the most extraordinary of all doctrines, hich is, that independence, 
the sublimest of all human conditions, is loss of liberty. 

In answer to which we may say, that in order to know what the contrary 
word dependence means, we have only to look back to those years of severe 
humiliation, when the mildest of all petitions could obtain no other notice 
than the haughuest of all insults, and when the base terms of unconditional 
submission were demanded, or undistinguishable destruction threatened It 
is nothing to us that the ministry have been changed, for they may be 
changed again. The guilt of a government is the crime of a whole country, 
and the nation that can, though but for a moment, tlimk and act as England 
has done, can never afterwards be believed or trusted. There are cases in 
which It is as impossible to restore character to hfe, as it is to recover the 
dead. It is a phoenix that can expire but once, and from whose ashes there is 
no resurrection Some offences are of such a slight composition, that they 
reach no further than the temper, and are created or cured by a thought. 
But the sin of England has struck the heart of America, and nature has not 
left in our power to say we can forgive. 

Your lordship wishes for an opportunity to plead before Congress the 
cause of England and America, and to save, as you say, both frotn rum. 

That the country, which, for more than seven years has sought our 
destrucaon, should now cringe to solicit our protection, is adding the 
wretchedness of disgrace to the misery of disappointment, and if England 
has the least spark of supposed honor left, that spark must be darkened by 
asking, and exnnguished by receiving, the smallest favor from America, for 
the criminal who owes his life to Ae grace and mercy of the injured, is 
more executed by living, than he who dies. 

But a thousand pleadings, even from your lordship, can have no effect. 
Honor, interest, and every sensation of die heart, would plead against you 
We are a people who think not as you think, and what is equally true, you 
cannot feel as we feel. The situations of the two countries are exceedingly 
drfiFerent. Ours has been the seat of war; yours has seen nothing of it The 
most wanton destruction has been comnutted in our sight, the most insolent 
barbarity has been acted on our feelings. We can look round and see the 
remains of burnt and destroyed houses, once the fair fruit of hard industry, 
and now the striking monuments of British brutahty. We walk over the 
dead whom we loved, in every part of America, and remember by whom 
they fell. There is scarcely a village but brings to life some melancholy 
thought, and reminds us of what we have suffered, and of those we have 
lost by the inhumanity of Britain A thousand images arise to us, which, 
from situation, you cannot see, and are accompanied by as many ideas which 
you cannot know, and therefore your supposed system of reasomng would 
apply to nothing, and all your expectations die of themselves. 

The question whether England shall accede to the independence of Amer- 
ica, and which your lordship says is to undergo a parliamentary discussion. 
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is so very simple, and composed of so few cases, that it scarcely needs a 
debate. 

It IS the only way out of an expensive and ruinous war, which has no 
object, and without which acknowledgment there can be no peace. 

But your lordship says, the sun of Great Britain will set whenever she 
acknowledges the independence of America.— Whereas the metaphor would 
have been strictly just, to have left the sun wholly out of the figure, and 
have ascribed her not acknowledging it to the influence of the moon. 

But the expression, if true, is the greatest confession of disgrace that 
could be made, and furnishes America with the highest notions of sovereign 
independent importance. Mr. Wedderburne, about the year 1776, made use 
of an idea of much the same Mnd,— Relinquish America! says he— What is it 
but to desire a giant to shrink spontaneously into a dwarf. 

Alas' are those people who call themselves Englishmen, of so httle in- 
ternal consequence, that when America is gone, or shuts her eyes upon them, 
their sun is set, they can shine no more, but grope about in obscurity, and 
contract mto insignificant animals'' Was America, then, the giant of the 
empire, and England only her dwarf in wamng' Is the case so strangely 
altered, that those who once thought we could not hve without them, are 
now brought to declare that they cannot exist without us" Will they tell 
to the world, and that from their first minister of state, that America is 
their all in all, that it is by her importance only that they can live, and 
breathe, and have a being" Will they, who long since threatened to bring 
us to their feet, bow themselves to ours, and own that without us they are 
not a nation" Are they become so unqualified to debate on independence, 
that they have lost all idea of it themselves, and are calling to the rocks 
and mountains of America to cover their insigmficance? Or, if America is 
lost, is It manly to sob over it like a child for its rattle, and invite the laughter 
of the world by declarations of disgrace" Surely, a more consistent line of 
conduct would be to bear it without complaint; and to show that England, 
without America, can preserve her mdependence, and a suitable rank with 
other European powers. You were not contented while you had her, and 
to weep for her now is childish. 

But Lord Shelburne thmks something may yet be done. What that some- 
thing is, or how it is to be accomplished, is a matter in obscurity. By arms 
there is no hope. The experience of nearly eight years, with tlie expense of an 
hundred million pounds sterling, and the loss of two armies, must positively 
decide that point. Besides, the British have lost their interest in America 
with the disaffected Every part of it has been tried There is no new scene 
left for delusion and the thousands who have been ruined by adhering to 
them, and have now to quit the settlements which they had acquired, and 
be conveyed like transports to cultivate the deserts of Augustine and Nova 
Scotia, has put an end to all further expectations of aid. 

If you cast your eyes on the people of England, what have they to console 
themselves with for the millions expended" Or, what encouragement is 
there left to cononue throwing good money after bad" America can carry 
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on the war for ten years longer, and all the charges of government included, 
for less than you can defray the charges of war and government for one 
year. And I, who know both countries, know well, that the people of 
America can afford to pay their share of the expense much better than the 
people of England can Besides, it is their own estates and property, their 
own rights, hberties and government, that they are defendmg, and were 
they not to do it, they would deserve to lose all, and none would pity them. 
The fault would be their own, and their punishment just 

The British army in America care not how long the war lasts. They enjoy 
an easy and mdolent life. They fatten on the folly of one country and the 
spoils of another; and, between their plunder and their prey, may go home 
rich. But the case is very different with the laboring farmer, the working 
tradesman, and the necessitous poor in England, the sweat of whose brow 
goes day after day to feed, m prodigahty and sloth, the army that is robbmg 
both them and us. Removed from the eye of that country that supports them, 
and distant from the government that employs them, they cut and carve 
for themselves, and there is none to call them to account. 

But England will be ruined, says Lord Shelburne, if America is inde- 
pendent 

Then I say, is England already rumed, for America is already independ- 
ent and if Lord Shelburne will not allow this, he immediately denies the 
fact which he infers. Besides, to make England the mere creature of Amer- 
ica, is paying too great a compliment to us, and too little to himself. 

But the declaration is a rhapsody of inconsistency For to say, as Lord 
Shelburne has numberless times said, that the war against America is rumous, 
and yet to continue the prosecution of that ruinous war for the purpose of 
avoiding ruin, is a language which cannot be understood Neither is it pos- 
sible to see how the independence of America is to accomplish the ruin of 
England after the war is over, and yet not affect it before America cannot 
be more independent of her, nor a greater enemy to her, hereafter than 
she now is, nor can England derive less advantages from her than at present 
why then is ruin to follow in the best state of the case, and not in the worst? 
And if not in the worst, why is it to follow at all? 

That a nation is to be rumed by peace and commerce, and fourteen or 
fifteen millions a-year less expenses than before, is a new doctrine in politics. 
We have heard much clamor of national savings and economy, but surely 
the true economy would be, to save the whole charge of a silly, foolish, and 
headstrong war, because, compared with this, all other retrenchments are 
baubles and trifles. 

But IS It possible that Lord Shelburne can be serious in supposing that the 
least advantage can be obtained by arms, or that any advantage can be equal 
to the expense or the danger of attempung it? Will not the capture of one 
army after another satisfy him, must all become prisoners? Must England 
ever be the sport of hope, and the victim of delusion? Sometimes our cur- 
rency was to fail, another time our army was to disband, then whole prov- 
inces were to revolt. Such a general said this and that, another wrote so and 
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so; Lord Chatham was of this opinion, and lord somebody else of another. 
To-day 20,000 Russians and 20 Russian ships of the Ime were to come, 
to-morrow the empress was abused without mercy or decency. Then the 
Emperor of Germany was to be bribed with a milhon of money, and the 
King of Prussia was to do wonderful thmgs. At one time it was, Lo here! 
and then it was, Lo there' Sometimes this power, and sometimes that power, 
was to engage in the war, just as if the whole world was mad and foohsh 
like Britain. And thus, from year to year, has every straw been catched at, 
and every WiU-with-a-wisp led them a new dance 

This year a still newer folly is to take place. Lord Shelburne wishes to be 
sent to Congress, and he thinlcs that something may be done. 

Are not the repeated declarations of Congress, and which all America 
supports, that they will not even hear any proposals whatever, until the 
unconditional and unequivocal independence of America is recognised, are 
not, I say, these declarations answer enough? 

But for England to receive any thir^ from America now, after so many 
insults, injuries and outrages, acted towards us, would show such a spirit 
of meanness in her, that we could nor but despise her for accepting it. And 
so far from Lord Shelburne’s coming here to solicit it, it would be die great- 
est disgrace we could do them to offer it England would appear a wretch 
indeed, at this time of day, to ask or owe any thing to the bounty of 
America Has not the name of Englishman blots enough upon it, without 
invenung more? Even Lucifer would scorn to reign in heaven by permission, 
and yet an Engbshman can creep for only an entrance into America. Or, has 
a land of liberty so many charms, that to be a doorkeeper in it is better 
than to be an Enghsh mmister of state? 

But what can this expected something be? Or, if obtained, what can it 
amount to, but new disgraces, contentions and quarrels? The people of 
America have for years accustomed themselves to think and speak so freely 
and contemptuously of English authority, and the mveteracy is so deeply 
rooted, that a person invested widi any authority from that country, and 
attemptmg to exercise it here, would have the life of a toad under a harrow. 
They would look on him as an interloper, to whom their compassion per- 
mitted a residence. He would be no more than the Mungo of a farce; and 
if he dishked that, he must set off It would be a station of degradadon, 
debased by our pity, and despised by our pride, and would place England 
in a more contemptible situation than any she has yet been in durmg the 
war. We have too high an opinion of ourselves, even to thmk of yielding 
again the least obedience to oudandish authority, and for a thousand reasons, 
^gland would be the last country in the world to yield it to. She has been 
treacherous, and we know it. Her character is gone, and we have seen the 
funeral. 

Surely she loves to fish in troubled waters, and drink the cup of con- 
tendon, or she would not now think of muighng her affairs with those of 
America. It would be hke a foolish dotard talung to his arms the bride that 
despises him, or who has placed on his head the ensigns of her disgust. 
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It IS kissing the hand that boxes his ears, and proposing to renew the ex- 
change. The thought is as servile as the war is wicked, and shows the last 
scene of the drama to be as inconsistent as the first. 

As America is gone, the only act of manhood is to let her go Your lord- 
ship had no hand in the separation, and you will gam no honor by temporis- 
ing politics. Besides, there is something so exceedmgly whimsical, unsteady, 
and even insincere in the present conduct of England, that she exhibits her- 
self in the most dishonorable colors. 

On the second of August last. General Carleton and Admiral Digby wrote 
to General Washington m these words 

“The resolution of the House of Commons, of the zyth of February last, has been 
placed m Your Excellency’s hands, and intimations given at the same tune that 
furtlier pacific measures were likely to follow. Since which, until the present time, 
we have had no direct communications with Elngland, but a mail is now arrived, 
which brings us very important information We are acquamted, sir, by authority, 
that negotiations for a general peace have already commenced at Pans, and that 
Mr. Grenville is invested with full powers to treat with all the parties at war, and 
is now at Pans m execution of his commission And we are further, sir, made ac- 
quamted, that Hit Majesty, in order to remove any obstacles to that peace which 
he so ardently wishes to restore, has commanded his ministers to direct Mr Gren- 
ville, that the independence of the Thirteen United Provinces, should be proposed 
by hrm in the first instance, instead of making it a condition of a general treaty,” 

Now, takmg your present measures into view, and comparing them with 
the declaration in this letter, pray what is the word of your king, or his 
mimsters, or the Parliament, good for? Must we not look upon you as a 
confederated body of faithless, treacherous men, whose assurances are fraud, 
and their language deceit? What opimon can we possibly form of you, but 
that you are a lost, abandoned, profligate nation, who sport even with your 
own character, and are to be held by nothing but the bayonet or the halter? 

To say, after this, that the sun of Great Britain will be set whenever she 
acknowledges the independence of America, when the not doing it is the 
unquahfied lie of government, can be no other than the language of ridi- 
cule, the jargon of inconsistency There were thousands in America who 
predicted the delusion, and looked upon it as a trick of treachery, to take 
us from our guard, and draw oflF our attention from the only system of 
finance, by which we can be called, or deserve to be called, a sovereign, 
independent people. The fraud, on your part, might be worth attemptmg, 
but the sacrifice to obtain it is too high. 

There are others who credited the assurance, because they thought it 
impossible that men who had their characters to estabhsh, would begin with 
a he. The prosecution of the war by the former ministry was savage and 
horrid; smce which it has been mean, trickish, and delusive. The one went 
greedily into the passion of revenge, the other into the subtleties of low 
contrivance, till, between the crimes of both, there is scarcely left a man 
in America, be he Whig or Tory, who does not despise or detest the con- 
diirr of Brif'in 
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The management of Lord Shelburne, whatever may be his views, is a 
caution to us, and must be to the world, never to regard British assurances. 
A perfidy so notorious cannot be hid. It stands even in the public papers of 
New York, with the names of Carleton and Digby affixed to it. It is a procla- 
mation that the king of England is not to be believed, that the spirit of 
lying is the govermng principle of the ministry It is holding up the char- 
acter of the House of Commons to public infamy, and warning all men 
not to credit them Such are the consequences which Lord Shelburne’s man- 
agement has brought upon his coimtiy. 

After the authorized declarations contained in Carleton and Digby’s letter, 
you ought, from every motive of honor, policy and prudence, to have ful- 
filled them, whatever might have been the event. It was the least atonement 
that you could possibly make to America, and the greatest kindness you 
could do to yourselves, for you will save millions by a general peace, and 
you will lose as many by conanuing the war. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 29, 1782. 


' Xffl 

Thoughts on the Peace, and the Probable Advantages Thereof 

“The times that tried men’s souls,” are over— and the greatest and completest 
revoluaon the world ever knew, gloriously and happily accomphshed 

But to pass from the extremes of danger to safety— from the tumult of war 
to the tranquillity of peace, though sweet m contemplation, requires a 
gradual composure of the senses to receive it. Even calmness has the power 
of smnning, when it opens too instantly upon us. The long and raging hurri- 
cane that should cease in a moment, would leave us in a state rather of won- 
der than enjoyment, and some moments of recollection must pass, before we 
could be capable of tasung the felicity of repose. There are but few in- 
stances, in which the mind is fitted for sudden transitions, it takes in its 
pleasures by reflection and comparison and those must have time to act, 
before the rehsh for new scenes is complete. 

In the present case— the mighty magmtude of the object— the various un- 
certainties of fate It has undergone— the numerous and complicated dangers 
we have suffered or escaped— the eminence we now stand on, and the vast 
prospect before us, must all conspire to impress us with contemplation. 

To see it in our power to make a world happy— to teach mankind the art 
of being so— to exhibit, on the theatre of the umverse a character hitherto 
unknown— and to have, as it were, a new creation intrusted to our hands, 
are honors that command reflection, and can neither be too highly esti- 
mated, nor too gratefully received. 

In this pause then of recollection— while the storm is ceasing, and the long 
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agitated mind vibrating to a rest, let us look back on the scenes we have 
passed, and learn from experience what is yet to be done. 

Never, I say, had a country so many openings to happiness as this. Her 
setting out in life, like the rismg of a fair mormng, was unclouded and prom- 
ising. Her cause was good. Her principles just and hberal. Her temper 
serene and firm. Her conduct regulated by die mcest steps, and everything 
about her wore the mark of honor. It is not every country (perhaps there 
is not another in the world) that can boast so fair an origin. Even the firsts 
settlement of America corresponds with the character of the revolution. 
Rome, once the proud mistress of the universe, was originally a band of 
rufiSans Plunder and rapine made her rich, and her oppression of millions 
made her great. But America need never be ashamed to tell her birth, nor 
relate the stages by which she rose to empire. 

The remembrance, then, of what is past, if it operates rightly, must in- 
spire her with the most laudable of all ambition, that of adding to the fair 
fame she began with. The world has seen her great in adversity; struggling, 
without a thought of yielding, beneath accumulated difiiculdes, bravely, nay 
proudly, encountering distress, and rising in resolution as the storm in- 
creased. All this is jusdy due to her, for her fortitude has merited the char- 
acter. Let, then, the world see that she can bear prosperity and that her 
honest virtue in time of peace, is equal to the bravest virtue in time of war. 

She IS now descending to the scenes of quiet and domestic life Not be- 
neath the cypress shade of disappointment, but to enjoy in her own land, 
and under her own vine, the sweet of her labors, and the reward of her 
toil —In this situation, may she never forget that a fair national reputation 
is of as much importance as mdependence That it possesses a charm that 
wins upon the world, and makes even enemies civil. That it gives a digmty 
which IS often superior to power, and commands reverence where pomp 
and splendor fail 

It would be a circumstance ever to be lamented and never to be forgotten, 
were a single blot, from any cause whatever, suffered to fall on a revolu- 
tion, which to the end of time must be an honor to the age that accomplished 
it. and which has contributed more to enlighten the world, and diffuse a 
spirit of freedom and hberality among mankind, than any human event 
(if tins may be called one) that ever preceded it. 

It IS not among the least of the calamities of a long continued war, that 
It unhinges the mmd from those nice sensations which at otlier times appear 
so amiable. The continual spectacle of woe blunts the finer feehngs, and 
the necessity of bearing with the sight, renders it familiar. In like manner, 
are many of the moral obligations of society weakened, till the custom of 
acting by necessity becomes an apology, where it is truly a crime. Yet let 
but a nation conceive rightly of its character, and it will be chastely just 
in protecting it. None ever began with a fairer than America and none can 
be under a greater obligation to preserve it. 

The debt which America has contracted, compared with the cause she 
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has gained, and the advantages to flow from it, ought scarcely to be men- 
tioned. She has it in her choice to do, and to live as happily as she pleases. 
The world is in her hands. She has no foreign power to monopolize her 
commerce, perplex her legislation, or control her prosperity. The struggle 
is over, which must one day have happened, and, perhaps, never could have 
happened at a better time * And instead of a dommeering master, she has 
gained an ally whose exemplary greatness, and umversal hberahty, have ex- 
torted a confession even from her enemies. 

With the blessings of peace, independence, and an universal commerce, 
the states, individually and collectively, will have leisure and opportumty to 
regulate and establish their domestic concerns, and to put it beyond the 
power of calumny to throw the least reflecnon on their honor. Character 
IS much easier kept than recovered, and that man, if any such there be, who, 

•That the revolution began at the exact period of time best fltted to the purpose, 
IS sufficiently proved by the event— But the great hinge on which the whole 
machmc turned, is the Unton of the States and this union was naturally produced 
by the inability of any one state to support itself against any foreign enemy with- 
out the assistance of die rest 

Had the states severally been less able than they were when the war began, their 
united strength would not have been equal to the undertaking, and they must in all 
human probability have failed —And, on the other hand, had they severally been 
more able, they might not have seen, or, what is more, might not have felt, the 
necessity of unitmg and, either by attempdng to stand alone or m small confed- 
eracies, would have been separately conquered 

Now, as we cannot see a ume (and many years must pass away before it can 
arrive) when the strength of any one state, or several united, can be equal to the 
whole of the present United States, and as we have seen the extreme difficulty of 
collectively prosecuting the war to a successful issue, and preserving our national 
importance in the world, therefore, from the experience we have had, and the 
knowledge we have gained, we must, unless we make a w'aste of wisdom, be 
strongly impressed with the advantage, as well as the necessity of strengthening 
that happy union which had been our salvation, and without which we should 
have been a ruined people. 

While I was writing this note, I cast my eye on the pamphlet. Common Sense, 
from which I shall make an extract, as it exactly applies to the case It is as follows: 

“I have never met with a man, either in England or America, who has not con- 
fessed it as his opinion that a separation between the countries would take place 
one time or other, and tliere is no instance in which we have shown less judgment, 
than in endeavoring to describe what we call the ripeness or fltness of the continent 
for mdependence 

“As all men allow the measure, and differ only in their opinion of the time, let us, 
m order to remove mistakes, take a general survey of things, and endeavor, if pos- 
sible, to find out the very time. But we need not to go far, the inquiry ceases at 
once, for, the time has found us. The general concurrence, the glorious umon of 
all thmgs prove the fact 

“It is not in numbers, but in a union, that our great strength lies The continent 
is just arrived at that pitch of strength, in which no smgle colony is able to sup- 
port itself, and the whole, when united, can accomplish the matter, and either more 
or less than this, might be fatal in its effects "—Author. 
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from sinister views, or littleness of soul, lends unseen his hand to injure it, 
contrives a wound it will never be in his power to heal 

As we have established an inheritance for posterity, let that inheritance 
descend, with every mark of an honorable conveyance. The httle it will cost, 
compared with the worth of the states, the greatness of the object, and the 
value of the national character, will be a profitable exchange. 

But that which must more forcibly strike a thoughtful, penetrating mind, 
and which includes and renders easv all inferior concerns, is the union of 
THE STATES. On this our great national character depends It is this which 
must give us importance abroad and security at home. It is through this only 
that we are, or can be, nationally known in the world, it is the flag of the 
Umted States which renders our ships and commerce safe on the seas, or in 
a foreign port. Our Mediterranean passes must be obtamed under the same 
style. All our treaties, whether of alliance, peace, or commerce, are formed 
under the sovereignty of the United States, and Europe knows us by no 
other name or tide. 

The division of the empire into states is for our own convenience, but 
abroad this distinction ceases. The aflairs of each state are local They can 
go no further than to itself. And were the whole worth of even the richest 
of them expended in revenue, it would not be sufficient to support sover- 
eignty against a foreign attack. In short, we have no other national sov- 
ereignty than as United States. It would even be fatal for us if we had— too 
expensive to be maintained, and impossible to be supported. Individuals, or 
individual states, may call themselves what they please, but the world, and 
especially the world of enemies, is not to be held in awe by the whistling of 
a name Sovereignty must have power to protect all the parts that compose 
and constitute it. and as united states we are equal to the importance of 
the title, but otherwise we are not. Our union, well and wisely regulated 
and cemented, is the cheapest way of being great— the easiest way of being 
powerful, and the happiest mvention in government which the circum- 
stances of America can admit of— Because it collects from each state, that 
which, by being inadequate, can be of no use to it, and forms an aggregate 
that serves for all 

The states of Holland are an unfortunate mstance of the effects of indi- 
vidual sovereignty Their disjointed condition exposes them to numerous 
intrigues, losses, calamities, and enemies, and the almost impossibihty of 
brmging their measures to a decision, and that decision mto execution, is to 
them, and would be to us, a source of endless misfortune. 

It IS with confederated states as with individuals in society, something 
must be yielded up to make the whole secure. In this view of things we gam 
by what we give, and draw an annual interest greater than the capital— I 
ever feel myself hurt when I hear the umon, that great palladium of our 
hberty and safety, the least irreverently spoken of It is the most sacred 
thing in the constituuon of America, and that winch every man should be 
most proud and tender of. Our citizenship in the Umted States is our na- 
tional character. Our citizenship in any particular state is only our local 
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distinction. By the latter we are known at home, by the former to the world. 
Our great title is amekicans— our inferior one varies with the place. 

So far as my endeavors could go, they have aU been directed to conciliate 
the aifections, unite the interests, and draw and keep the mind of the coun- 
try together, and the better to assist in this foundation work of the revolu- 
tion, 1 have avoided all places of profit or office, either in the state I hve in, 
or in the Umted States; kept myself at a distance from all parties and party 
connections, and even disregarded all private and inferior concerns; and 
when we take into view the great work which we have gone through, and 
feel, as we ought to feel, the just importance of it, we shall then see, that the 
httle wrangUngs and indecent contentions of personal parley, are as dishon- 
orable to our characters, as they are injurious to our repose. 

It was the cause of America that made me an author. The force with 
which It struck my mind, and the dangerous condition the country appeared 
to me in, by courtmg an impossible and an unnamral reconciliation with 
those who were determined to reduce her, instead of striking out into the 
only line that could cement and save her, a declaration of independence, 
made it impossible for me, feeling as I did, to be sdent. and if, in the course 
of more than seven years, I have rendered her any service, I have likewise 
added something to the reputation of literature, by freely and disinterestedly 
employing it in the great cause of mankind, and showing that there may be 
gemus without prostitution. 

Independence always appeared to me practicable and probable, provided 
the sentiment of the country could be formed and held to the objecf and 
there is no instance in the world, where a people so extended, and wedded 
to former habits of thinking, and under such a variety of circumstances, 
were so instantly and effectually pervaded, by a turn in politics, as in the 
case of mdependence, and who supported their opinion, undiminished, 
through such a succession of good and ill fortune, till they crowned it with 
success. 

But as the scenes of war are closed, and every man preparing for home 
and happier times, I therefore take my leave of the subject. I have most 
sincerely followed it from beginnmg to end, and through all its turns and 
windings and whatever country I may hereafter be in, I shall always feel an 
honest pride at the part I have taken and acted, and a gratitude to nature 
and providence for putting it in my power to be of some use to mankind. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, April 19, 1783. 



GOVERNMENT, BANKS, MONEY 


Every government, let its form be what it may, contains witliin itself a 
prmciple common to all, which is that of a sovereign power, or a power 
over which there is no control, and which controls all others, and as it is 
impossible to construct a form of government in which this power does not 
exist, so there must of necessity be a place, if it may be so called, for it to 
exist in. 

In despotic monarchies this power is lodged in a single person, or sov- 
ereign. His will IS law, which he declares, alters or revokes as he pleases, 
without being accountable to any power for so doing. Therefore, the only 
modes of redress, in countries so governed, are by petition or insurrection. 
And this is the reason we so frequently hear of insurrections in despotic 
governments, for as there are but two modes of redress, this is one of them. 

Perhaps it may be said that as the united resistance of the people is able, 
by force, to control the will of the sovereign, that therefore the controlling 
power lodges in them, but it must be understood that I am speaking of such 
powers only as are constituent parts of the government, not of those powers 
which are externally apphed to resist and overturn it. 

In republics, such as those established m America, the sovereign power, or 
the power over which there is no control, and which controls all others, 
remains where nature placed it— in the people, for the people m America are 
the fountain of power It remains tliere as a matter of right, recognized m 
the constitutions of the country, and the exercise of it is consatunonal and 
legal. This sovereignty is exercised in electing and deputing a certam num- 
ber of persons to represent and act for the whole, and who, if they do not 
act right, may be displaced by the same power that placed them there, and 
others elected and deputed in their stead, and the wrong measures of former 
representatives corrected and brought right by this means. Therefore, the 
republican form and principle leaves no room for insurrection, because it 
provides and establishes a rightful means in its stead 

In countries under a despotic form of government, the exercise of this 
power IS an assumption of sovereignty, a wrestmg it from the person in 
whose hand their form of government has placed it, and the exercise of it is 
there styled rebellion Therefore the despotic form of government knows 
no intermediate space between being slaves and being rebels. 

I shall in this place offer an observation which, though not mimediately 
connected with my subject, is very naturally deduced from it, which is that 
the nature, if I may so call it, of a government over any people, may be 
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ascertained from the modes which the people pursue to obtain redress of 
grievances, for like causes will produce hke effects. And therefore the gov- 
ernment which Britain attempted to erect over America could be no other 
than a despotism, because it left to the Americans no other modes of redress 
than those which are left to people under despotic governments, petition 
and resistance and the Americans, without ever attending to a comparison 
on the case, went into the same steps which such people go into, because no 
other could be pursued and this similarity of effects leads up to, and ascer- 
tams the similarity of the causes or governments which produced them. 

But to return. The repository where the sovereign power is placed is the 
first criterion of distinction between a country under a despotic form of 
government and a free country. In a country under a despouc government, 
the sovereign is the only free man m it. In a repubhc, the people, retaining 
the sovereignty themselves, naturally and necessarily retain their freedom 
with It: for wherever the sovereignty is, there must the freedom be. 

As the repository where the sovereign power is lodged is the first criterion 
of distinction, so the second is the principles on which it is admmistered. 

A despotic government knows no prmciple but nmll. Whatever the sov- 
ereign wills to do, the government admits him the inherent right, and the 
uncontrolled power of domg. He is restrained by no fixed rule of right and 
wrong, for he makes the right and wrong himself, and as he pleases. If he 
happens (for a miracle may happen) to be a man of consummate wisdom, 
justice and moderation, of a mild affectionate disposition, disposed to busi- 
ness, and understanding and promotmg the general good, all the beneficial 
purposes of government will be answered under his administration, and the 
people so governed, may, while this is the case, be prosperous and easy. 

But as there can be no security that this disposition will last, and this 
administrauon conanue, and still less security that his successor shall have 
the same quahues and pursue the same measures, therefore, no people exer- 
cising their reason, and understandmg their rights, would, of their own 
choice, invest any one man with such a power. 

Neither is it consistent to suppose the knowledge of any one man compe- 
tent to the exercise of such a power. A sovereign of this sort, is brought up 
in such a distant hne of life, lives so remote from the people, and from a 
knowledge of everything which relates to their local situations and interests, 
that he can know nothing from experience and observation, and all which 
he does know, he must be told 

Sovereign power without sovereign knowledge, that is, a full knowledge 
of all the matters over which that power is to be exercised, is a something 
which contradicts itself. 

There is a species of sovereign power in a single person, which is very 
proper when apphed to a commander-in-chief over an army, so far as relates 
to the military government of an army, and the condition and purpose of 
an army constitute the reason why it is so In an army every man is of the 
same profession, that is, he is a soldier, and the commander-in-chief is a 
soldier too, therefore, the knowledge necessary to the exercise of the powee 
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is within himself. By understanding what a soldier is, he comprehends the 
local situation, interest and duty or every man withui what may be called 
the dominion of his command, and, therefore, the condition and circum- 
stances of an army make a fitness for the exercise of the power. 

The purpose, likewise, or object of an army, is another reason for this 
power m a commander-in-chief, though exercised over the army, is not 
exercised against it, but is exercised through or over the army against the 
enenw. Therefore, the enemy, and not the people, is the object it is directed 
to. Neither is it exercised over an army for the purpose of raising a revenue 
from It, but to promote its combined interest, condense its powers, and give 
it capacity for action. 

But all these reasons cease when sovereign power is transferred from the 
commander of an army to the commander of a nation, and entirely loses its 
fitness when apphed to govern subjects following occupations, as it governs 
soldiers following arms. 

A nation is quite another element, and everything in it differs not only 
from each other, but all of them differ from those of an army. A naaon is 
composed of distinct, unconnected mdividuals, following various trades, 
employments and pursuits; continually meeting, crossing, umdng, opposmg 
and separating from each other, as accident, interest and circumstance shaU 
direct. An army has but one occupation and but one interest 

Another very material matter in which an army and a nation differ, is 
that of temper. An army may be said to have but one temper, for however 
the natural temper of the persons composing the army may differ from each 
other, there is a second temper takes place of the first a temper formed by 
discipline, mutuality of habits, union of objects and pursuits, and the style 
of mihtary manners but this can never be the case among all the individu- 
als of a nation. Therefore, the fitness, arising from those circumstances, 
which disposes an army to the command of a single person, and the fitness 
of a single person for that command, is not to be found either in one or the 
other, when we come to consider them as a sovereign and a naaon. 

Having already shown what a despoac government is, and how it is ad- 
ministered, I now come to show what the admimstraaon of a repubhc is. 

The admimstraaon of a republic is supposed to be directed by certain 
fundamental principles of right and justice, from which there cannot, be- 
cause there ought not to, be any deviaaon; and whenever any deviation 
appears, there is a kind of stepping out of the republican principle, and an 
approach toward the despotic one. This admimstraaon is executed by a 
select number of persons, periodically chosen by the people, who act as 
representatives and in behalf of the whole, and who are supposed to enact 
the same laws and to pursue the same line of adminisaation, as the people 
would do were they all assembled together. 

The public good is to be their object. It is therefore necessary to under- 
stand what public good is. 

Public good is not a term opposed to the good of individuals; on the con- 
ttary, it is the good of every individual collected. It is the good of all. 
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because it is the good of everyone for as the public body is every individual 
collected, so the pubhc good is the collected good of those individuals 

The foundation-principle of pubhc good is justice, and wherever justice 
is impartially administered, the public good is promoted, for as it is to the 
good of every man that no injusace be done to him, so hkewise it is to his 
good that the principle which secures him should not be violated in the 
person of another, because such a violation weakens hts security, and leaves 
to chance what ought to be to him a rock to stand on. 

But in order to understand more mmutely, how the pubhc good is to be 
promoted, and the manner in which the representatives are to act to promote 
It, we must have recourse to the original or first principles, on which the 
people formed themselves into a repubhc. 

When a people agree to form themselves into a republic (for the word 
republic means the public good, or the good of the whole, in contradistinc- 
tion to the despotic form, which makes the good of the sovereign, or of one 
man, the only object of the government), when I say, they agree to do this. 
It IS to be understood that they mutually resolve and pledge themselves to 
each other, rich and poor alike, to support and maintain this rule of equal 
justice among them. They therefore renounce not only the despotic form, 
but despotic principle, as well of governing as of being governed by mere 
will and power, and substitute m its place a government of justice. 

By this mutual compact, the cinzens of a republic put it out of their 
power, that is, they renounce, as detestable, the power of exercising, at any 
future time any species of despotism over each other, or doing a thing not 
right in itself, because a majority of them may have strength of numbers 
sufficient to accomplish it. 

In this pledge and compact lies the foundation of the republic: and the 
security to the rich and the consolation to the poor is, that what each man 
has IS his own, that no despotic sovereign can take it from him, and that the 
common cementing principle which holds all the parts of a republic to- 
gether, secures him likewise from the despotism of numbers for despotism 
may be more effectually acted by many over a few, than by one man over 
aU 

Therefore, in order to know how far the power of an assembly, or a house 
of representatives can act in admimstering the affairs of a republic, we must 
examine how far the power of the people extends under the original com- 
pact they have made with each other, for the power of the representanves 
IS in many cases less, but never can be greater than that of the people repre- 
sented, and whatever the people in their mutual, original compact have 
renounced the power of doing toward, or actmg over each other, die repre- 
sentatives cannot assume the power to do, because, as I have already said, the 
power of the representatives cannot be greater than that of the people they 
represent. 

In this place it naturally puresents itself that the people in their original 
compact of equal justice or first principles of a republic, renounced as 
despotic, detestable and unjust, the assuming a right of breaking and vio- 
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la.tmg their engagements, contracts and compacts with, or defrauding, im- 
posing or tyrannizir^ over each other, and therefore the representatives 
cannot make an act to do it for them, and any such kind of act -would he an 
attempt to depose not the personal sovereign, but the sovereign principle of 
the repubhc, and to introduce despotism in its stead. 

It may in this place be proper to distinguish between that species of sov- 
ereignty which IS claimed and exercised by despotic monarchs, and that 
sovereignty which the citizens of a repubhc inherit and retam. The sover- 
eignty of a despotic monarch assumes the power of making wrong right, or 
right wrong, as he pleases or as it suits him. The sovereignty in a republic is 
exercised to keep right and wrong in their proper and distinct places, and 
never suffer the one to usurp the place of the other. A republic, properly 
understood, is a sovereignty of justice, in contradistincnon to a sovereign^ 
of will. 

Our experience in republicamsm is yet so slender, that it is much to be 
doubted, whether aU our public laws and acts are consistent with, or can be 
justified on, the prmciples of a repubhcan government. 

We have been so much habited to act in committees at the commence- 
ment of the dispute, and during the mterregnum of government, and m 
many cases since, and to adopt expedients warranted by necessity, and to 
permit to ourselves a discretionary use of power, suited to the spur and 
exigency of the moment, that a man transferred from a committee to a seat 
in the legislature, imperceptibly takes with him the ideas and habits he has 
been accustomed to, and contmues to think like a committee-man instead of 
a legislator, and to govern by the spirit radier than by the rule of the 
Ckinsatution and the principles of the Republic 

Havmg already stated that the power of the representatives can never 
exceed the power of the people whom they represent, I now proceed to 
exanune more particularly, what the power of the representatives is. 

It is, in the first place, the power of acting as legislators m making laws— 
and in the second place, the power of acting in certain cases, as agents or 
negotiators for the commonwealth, for such purposes as the circumstances 
of the commonwealth require, 

A very strange confusion of ideas, dangerous to the credit, stabdity, and 
the good and honor of the commonwealth, has arisen, by confounding those 
two distinct powers and thmgs together and blending every act of the as- 
sembly, of whatever land it may be, imder one general name, of Laws of the 
Conmionwealth, and thereby creating an opinion (which is truly of the 
despotic kind) that every succeeding assembly has an equal power over 
every transaction, as well as law, done by a former assembly. 

All laws are acts, but all acts are not laws. Many of the acts of the as- 
sembly are acts of agency or negotiation, that is, they are acts of contract 
and agreement, on the part of the state, with certain persons therein men- 
tioned, and for certam purposes therem recited. An act of tins kind, after it 
has passed the house, is of the nature of a deed or contract, signed, sealed 
and dehvered, and subject to the same general laws and prmciples of justice 
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as all other deeds and contracts are* for in a transaction of this kind, the 
state stands as an individual, and can be known in no other character in a 
court of justice. 

“laws,’’ as distinct from the agency transactions, or matters of nego- 
tiation, are to be comprehended all those pubhc acts of the assembly or 
commonwealth, which have a umversal operation, or apply themselves to 
every individual of the commonwealth. Of this kind are the laws for the 
distribution and administration of justice, for the preservation of the peace, 
for the security of property, for raising the necessary revenue by just pro- 
portions, etc. 

Acts of this kind are properly laws, and they may be altered, amended 
and repealed, or others subsntuted in their places, as experience shall direct, 
for the better effecting the purpose for which they were intended and the 
right and power of the assembly to do this is derived from the right and 
power which the people, were they all assembled together, instead of being 
represented, would have to do the same thing- because, m acts or laws of 
tlus kmd, there is no other party than the public. 

The law, or the alteration, or the repeal, is for themselves,— and whatever 
the effect may be, it falls on themselves,— if for the better, they have the 
benefit of it— i for the worse, they suffer the inconvenience No violence to 
anyone is here offered— no breach of faith is here committed. It is therefore 
one of those rights and powers winch is within the sense, meaning and limits 
of the original compact of jusace which they formed with each other as the 
foundation-prmciple of the repubhc, and being one of those rights and 
powers, It devolves on their representatives by delegation 

As it is not my mtention (neither is it withm the limits assigned to this 
work) to define every species of what may be called laws (but rather to 
distinguish that part in which the representatives act as agents or negotia- 
tors for the state from the legislative part) I shall pass on to distinguish and 
describe those acts of the assembly which arc acts of agency or negotiation, 
and to show that as they are different in their nature, construction and oper- 
ation, from legislative acts, so likewise the power and authority of the as- 
sembly over them, after they are passed, is different 

It must occur to every person on the first reflection, that the affairs and 
circumstances of a commonwealth require other business to be done besides 
that of making laws, and, consequently, that the different kinds of business 
cannot all be classed under one name, or be subject to one and the same rule 
of treatment. 

But to proceed— 

By agency transactions, or matters of negotiation, done by the assembly, 
are to be comprehended all that kind of public busmess, which the assembly, 
as representaaves of the republic, transact in its behalf, with a certain person 
or persons, or part or parts of the repubhc, for purposes menuoned in the 
act, and which the assembly confirm and ratify on the part of the common- 
wealth, by affixing to it the seal of the state. 

An act of this l^ind, differs from a law of the before-mentioned kind; 
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because here arc two parties and there but one, and the parties are bound to 
perform different and distinct parts: whereas, in the before-mentioned law, 
every man’s part was the same 

These acts, therefore, though numbered among the laws, are evidently 
distinct therefrom, and are not of the legislative kind. The former are laws 
for the government of the commonwealth, these are transacaons of business, 
such as, selling and conveymg an estate belonging to the pubhc, or buying 
one, acts for borrowing money, and fixing with the lender the terms and 
modes of payment, acts of agreement and contract, with a certain person or 
persons, for certain purposes and, in short, every act in which two parties, 
the state being one, are particularly mentioned or described, and in which 
the form and nature of a bargain or contract is comprehended 

These, if for custom and uniformity sake we call them by the name of 
laws, are not laws for the government of the commonwealth, but for the 
government of the contracting parties, as all deeds and contracts are; and 
are not, properly speaking, acts of the assembly, but joint acts, or acts of the 
assembly in behalf of the commonwealth on one part, and certain persons 
therein menaoned on the other part. 

Acts of this kind are distmguishable into two classes: 

First— Those wherein the matters inserted in the act have already been 
settled and adjusted between the state on one part, and the persons therein 
mentioned, on the other part. In this case the act is the completion and rati- 
fication of the contract or matters therein recited. It is in fact a deed signed, 
sealed and debvered 

Second— Those acts wherein the matters have not been already agreed 
upon, and wherein the act only holds forth certain propositions and terms 
to be accepted of and acceded to 

I shall give an instance of each of those acts. First, the state wants the loan 
of a sum of money, certain persons make an offer to government to lend 
that sum, and send in their proposals* the government accept these propos- 
als, and all the matters of the loan and the payment are agreed on, and ar.L 
act is passed according to the usual form of passing acts, ratifying and con- 
firming this agreement. This act is final 

In the second case— the state, as m the preceding one, wants a loan of 
money— the assembly passes an act holdmg forth the terms on which it will 
borrow and pay this act has no force until the propositions and terms are 
accepted of and acceded to by some person or persons, and when those 
terms are accepted of and complied with, the act is bmding on the state. 

But if at the meeung of the next assembly, or any other, the whole sum 
intended to be borrowed, should not be borrowed, that assembly may stop 
where they are, and discontinue proceeding with the loan, or make new 
propositions and terms for the remainder; but so far as the subscriptions 
have been filled up, and the terms comphed with, it is, as in the first case, a 
signed deed, and in the same manner are all acts, let the matters in them be 
what they may, wherein, as I have before menaoned, the state on one part, 
and certain individuals on the other part, are parties in the act. 
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If the state should become a bankrupt, the creditors, as m all cases of 
bankruptcy, will be sufferers, they will have but a dividend for the whole- 
but this is not a dissolution of the contract, but an accommodaaon of it, 
arising from necessity. And so in all cases of this kind, if an inability takes 
place on either side, the contract cannot be performed, and some accommo- 
dation must be gone into, or the matter falls through of itself. 

It may hkewise, though it ought not to, happen that in performing the 
matters, agreeably to the terms of the act, inconveniences, unforeseen at the 
time of makmg the act, may arise to either or both parties in this case, those 
inconvemences may be removed by the mutual consent and agreement of 
the parties, and each finds its benefit in so doing, for in a repubhc it is the 
harmony of its parts that constitutes their several and mutual good. 

But the acts themselves are legally binding, as much as if they had been 
made between two private individuals. The greatness of one party cannot 
give it a superiority or advantage over the other. The state, or its representa- 
tives, the assembly, has no more power over an act of this kind, after it has 
passed, than if the state was a private person. It is the glory of a repubhc to 
have It so, because it secures the mdividual from becoming the prey of 
power, and prevents might from overcoming right. 

If any difference or dispute arise afterward between the state and the 
individuals with whom the agreement is made respecting the contract, or 
the meaning, or extent of any of the matters contamed in the act, which 
may affect the property or interest of either, such difference or dispute must 
be judged of, and decided upon, by the laws of the land, in a court of justice 
and trial by jury, that is, by the laws of the land already in being at the time 
such act and contract was made. 

No law made afterwards can apply to the case, either directly, or by con- 
struction or implication for such a law would be a retrospeenve law, or a 
law made after the fact, and cannot even be produced m court as applying 
to the case before it for judgment. 

That this IS justice, that it is the true principle of republican government, 
no man will be so hardy as to deny. If, therefore, a lawful contract or 
agreement, sealed and ratified, cannot be affected or altered by any act made 
afterwards, how much more inconsistent and irrauonal, despotic and unjust 
would It be, to thmk of making an act with the professed intention of 
brealung up a contract already signed and sealed. 

That it IS possible an assembly, in the heat and indiscretion of party, and 
meditating on power rather than on the principle by which all power in a 
republican government is governed, that of equal justice, may fall into the 
error of passmg such an act, is admitted,— but it would be an actless act, an 
act that goes for nothing, an act which the courts of justice and the estab- 
lished laws of the land, could know nothing of. 

Because such an act would be an act of one party only, not only without, 
but against the consent of the other, and therefore, cannot be produced to 
affect a contract made between the two. That the violation of a contract 
should be set up as a justification to the violator, would be the same thing 
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as to say, that a man by breaking his promise is freed from the obligation of 
It, or that by transgressmg the laws, he exempts himself from the pumshment 
of them 

Besides the constitutional and legal reasons why an assembly cannot, of 
its own act and authority, undo or make void a contract made between the 
state (by a former assembly) and certam individuals, may be added what 
may be called the natural reasons, or those reasons which the plam rules of 
common sense point out to every man. Among which are the followmg: 

The principals, or real parties in the contract, are the state and the persons 
contracted with. The assembly is not a party, but an agent in behalf of the 
state, authorized and empowered to transact its affairs. 

Therefore, it is the state that is bound on one part and certain individuals 
on the other part, and the performance of the contract, according to the 
conditions of it, devolves on succeeding assemblies, not as principals, but as 
agents 

Therefore, for the next or any other assembly to undertake to dissolve 
the state from its obligauon is an assumption of power of a novel and 
extraordinary kind. It is the servant attemptmg to free his master. 

The election of new assemblies following each other makes no difference 
in the nature of things. The state is still the same state. The public is still the 
same body. These do not annually expire, though the time of an assembly 
does. These are not new-created every year, nor can they be displaced from 
their original standing, but are a perpetual, permanent body, always in 
being and still the same. 

But if we adopt the vague, inconsistent idea that every new assembly has 
a fuU and complete authority over every act done by the state in a former 
assembly, and confound together laws, contracts, and every species of pubhc 
business, it will lead us into a wilderness of endless confusion and msur- 
mountable difficulties. It would be declaring an assembly despotic, for the 
time being 

Instead of a government of established principles administered by estab- 
lished rules, the authority of government, by being strained so high, would, 
by the same rule, be reduced proportionately as low, and would be no other 
than that of a committee of the state, acting with discretionary powers for 
one year. Every new election would be a new revolution, or it would sup- 
pose the public of the former year dead and a new pubhc in its place. 

Having now endeavored to fix a precise idea to, and distinguish between 
legislative acts and acts of negotiation and agency, I shall proceed to apply 
this distinction to the case now in dispute, respecting the charter of the 
bank. 

The charter of the bank, or what is the same thing, the act for incorpo- 
rating It, IS to all mtents and purposes an act of negotiation and contract, 
entered into, and confirmed between the State on one part, and certain 
persons mentioned therein on the other part. The purpose for which the act 
was done on the part of the State is therem recited, wz., the support which 
the finances of the country would denve therefrom. The mcorporaong 
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clause IS the condition or obhgadon on die part of the State, and the obliga- 
tion on the part of the bank, is “that nothing contained in that act shall be 
construed to authorize the said corporation to exercise any powers in this 
State repugnant to the laws or constituuon thereof.” 

Here are all the marks and evidences of a contract. The parties— the 
purport— and the reciprocal obligation. 

TTiat this is a contract, or a joint act, is evident from its being in the power 
of either of the parties to have forbidden or prevented its being done. The 
State could not force the stockholders of the bank to be a corporation, and 
therefore, as their consent was necessary to the making the act, their dissent 
would have prevented its being made, so, on the other hand, as the bank 
could not force the State to incorporate them, the consent or dissent of the 
State would have had the same effect to do, or to prevent its being done; 
and as neither of the parties could make the act alone, for the same reason 
can neither of them dissolve it alone but this is not the case with a law or 
act of legislation, and therefore, the difference proves it to be an act of a 
different kind. 

The bank may forfeit the charter by dehnquency, but the delinquency 
must be proved and established by a legal process in a court of justice and 
trial by jury, for the state, or the assembly, is not to be a judge in its own 
case, but must come to the laws of the land for judgment, for that which is 
law for the individual, is hkewise law for the state. 

Before I enter further into this affair, I shall go back to the circumstances 
of the country, and the condition the government was in, for some time 
before, as well as at the time it entered into this engagement with the bank, 
and this act of incorporation was passed, for the government of this State, 
and I suppose the same of the rest, were then in want of two of the most 
essential matters which governments could be desntute of— money and 
credit. 

In looking back to those times, and bringmg forward some of the circum- 
stances attending them, I feel myself entering on unpleasant and disagree- 
able ground, because some of the matters which the attacks on the bank now 
make it necessary to state, in order to bnng the affair fully before the pubhc, 
will not add honor to those who have promoted that measure and carried it 
through the late House of Assembly, and for whom, though my own judg- 
ment and opinion on the case oblige me to differ from, I retain my esteem, 
and the social remembrance of times past. 

But, I trust, those gentlemen will do me the justice to recollect my ex- 
ceeding earnestness with them, last spring, when the attack on the bank first 
broke out, for it clearly appeared to me one of those overheated measures, 
which, neither the country at large, nor their own constituents, would 
justify them in, when it came to be fully understood, for however high a 
party measure may be carried in an assembly, the people out of doors are 
all the while following their several occupations and employments, minding 
their farms and their busmess, and take their own time and leisure to jud^e 
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of public measures, the consequence of which is, that they often judge in a 
cooler spirit than their representatives act m. 

It may be easily recollected that the present bank was preceded by, and 
rose out of a former one, called the Pennsylvania Bank which began a few 
months before, the occasion of which I shall briefly state. 

In the spring of 1780, the Pennsylvania Assembly was composed of many 
of the same members, and nearly all of the same connection, which com- 
posed the late House that began the attack on the bank. 1 served as Qerk of 
the Assembly of 1780, which station I resigned at the end of the year, and 
accompanied a much lamented friend, the late Colonel John Laurens, on an 
embassy to France. 

The spring of 1780 was marked with an accumulation of misfortunes. The 
reliance placed on the defense of Charleston failed, and exceedingly lowered 
or depressed the spirits of the country. The measures of government, from 
the want of money, means and credit, dragged on like a heavy loaded car- 
nage without wheels, and were nearly got to what a countryman would 
understand by a dead pull. 

The Assembly of that year met, by adjournment, at an unusual time, the 
tenth of May, and what particularly added to the affliction, was, that so 
many of the members, instead of spiriting up their constituents to the most 
nervous exertions, came to the Assembly furnished with petitions to be 
exempt from paying taxes How the public measures were to be tarried on, 
the country defended, and the army reermted, clothed, fed, and paid, when 
the only resource, and that not half sufficient, that of taxes, should be re- 
laxed to almost nothing, was a matter too gloomy to look at 

A language very different from that of petmons ought at this time to 
have been the language of everyone. A declaration to have stood forth with 
their lives and fortunes, and a reprobation of every thought of partial 
indulgence would have sounded much better than petitions. 

While the Assembly was sitting, a letter from the commander-in-chief 
was received by the executive council and transmitted to the House, The 
doors were shut, and it fell officially to me to read. 

In this letter the naked truth of things was unfolded Among other infor- 
mations, the general said, that notwithstanding his confidence in the attach- 
ment of the army to the cause of the country, the distress of 11, from the 
want of every necessary which men could be destitute of, had arisen to such 
a pitch, that the appearances of mutiny and discontent were so strongly 
marked on the countenance of the army, that he dreaded the event of every 
hour 

When the letter was read, I observed a despairing silence in the House. 
Nobody spoke for a considerable time At length, a member, of whose 
fortitude to withstand misfortunes I had a high opinion, rose 

“If,” said he, “the account in that letter is a true state of things, and we 
are in the situation there represented, it appears to me in vain to contend 
the matter any longer. We may as well give up at first as at last ” 

The gentleman who spoke next, was (to the best of my recollection) a 
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member of Bucks County, who, m a cheerful note, endeavored to dissipate 
the gloom of the House 

“Well, well,” said he, “don’t let the House despair If things are not so 
well as we wish, we must endeavor to make them better ” 

And on a motion for adjournment, the conversation went no further. 

There was now no time to lose, and something absolutely necessary to be 
done, which was not within the immediate power of the House to do, for 
what with the depreciation of the currency, and slow operation of taxes, and 
the petitions to be exempted therefrom, the treasury was moneyless and the 
Government creditless 

If the Assembly could not give the assistance which the necessity of the 
case immediately required, it was very proper the matter should be known 
by those who either could or would endeavor to do it To conceal the 
informaDon within the House, and not provide the relief which that infor- 
mation required, was making no use of the knowledge, and endangermg 
the public cause. The only thmg that now remained, and was capable of 
reaching the case, was private credit, and the voluntary aid of individuals, 
and under this impression, on my return from the House, I drew out the 
salary due to me as clerk, enclosed $500 to a gentleman in this city, in part 
of the whole, and wrote fully to him on the subject of our affairs. 

The gentleman to whom this letter was addressed is Mr. Blair M’Clen- 
aghan. 1 mentioned to him that, notwithstanding the current opimon that 
the enemy were beaten from before Charleston, there were too many reasons 
to believe the place was then taken and m the hands of the enemy the con- 
sequence of which would be that a great part of the British force would 
return, and join at New York, that our own army required to be augmented, 
ten thousand men, to be able to stand against the combined force of the 
enemy. 

I informed Mr M’Clenaghan of General Washington’s letter, the extreme 
distresses he was surrounded with, and the absolute occasion there was for 
the citizens to exert themselves at this nme, which there was no doubt they 
would do, if the necessity was made known to them, for that the ability of 
Government was exhausted. I requested Mr. M’Clenaghan to propose a vol- 
untary subscription among his friends and added that I had enclosed five 
hundred dollars as my mite thereto, and that I would increase it as far as the 
last ability would enable me to go. 

The next day Mr. M’Clenaghan informed me that he had communicated 
the contents of the letter, at a meeting of gentlemen at the coffeehouse, and 
that a subscription was immediately begun, that Mr. Robert Morns and 
himself had subscribed £200 each, in hard money, and that the subscription 
was going on very successfully. This subscription was intended as a dona- 
tion, and to be given in bounties to promote the recruiting service It is dated 
June 8, 1780 The original subscription list is now in my possession— it 
amounts to £400 hard money, and £101,360 Continental. 

While this subscripaon was going forward, information of the loss of 
Charleston arrived, and on a communication from several members of Con- 
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gress to certain gentlemen of this city, of the increasing distresses and dan- 
gers then taking place, a meeting was held of the subscribers, and such other 
gentlemen who chose to attend, at the city tavern. This meeting was on the 
seventeenth of June, mne days after the subscriptions had begun. 

At this meeting it was resolved to open a security-subscription, to the 
amount of £300,000, Pennsylvania currency, in real money, the subscribers 
to execute bonds to the amount of their subscriptions, and to form a bank 
thereon for supplying the army This being resolved on and carried into 
execution, the plan of the first subscriptions was discontinued, and this ex- 
tended one established in its stead 

By means of this bank the army was supplied through the campaign, and 
being at the same time recruited, was enabled to maintain its ground, and 
on the appointment of Mr Morns to be superintendent of the finances the 
spring following, he arranged the system of the present bank, styled the 
Bank of North America, and many subscribers of the former bank trans- 
ferred their subscriptions mto this 

'Toward the establishment of this bank. Congress passed an ordinance of 
incorporation, December twenty-first, which the government of Pennsyl- 
vania recognized by sundry matters and afterward, on an application of the 
president and directors of the bank, through the mediation of the executive 
council, the Assembly agreed to, and passed the State Act of incorporation 
April I, 1782 

Thus arose the bank— produced by the distresses of the times and the en- 
terprising spirit of patriotic individuals Those individuals furnished and 
risked the money, and the aid which the Government contributed was that 
of mcorporaung them. 

It would have been well if the State had made all its bargams and contracts 
with as much true policy as it made this for a greater service for so small 
a consideration, that only of an act of incorporauon, has not been obtained 
since the Government existed. 

Having now shown how the bank originated, I shall proceed with my 
remarks 

The sudden restoration of public and private credit, which took place on 
the estabhshment of the bank, is an event as extraordinary in itself as any 
domestic occurrence during the progress of the Revolution. 

How far a spirit of envy might operate to produce the attack on the bank 
during the sitting of the late Assembly, is best known and felt by those who 
began or promoted the attack. The bank had rendered services which the 
Assembly of 1780 could not, and acquired an honor which many of its 
members might be unwilling to own, and wish to obscure 

But surely every government, acting on the principles of patriotism and 
public good, would cherish an institution capable of rendermg such advan- 
tages to the community The establishment of the bank m one of the most 
trying vicissitudes of the war, its zealous services in the public cause, its 
influence in restoring and supporting credit, and the punctuahty with which 
all Its busmess has been transacted, are matters, that so far from meriting the 
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treatment it met with from the late Assembly, are an honor to the State, 
and what the body of her citizens may be proud to own. 

But the attack on the bank, as a chartered institution, under the protec- 
tion of its violators, however criminal it may be as an error of government, 
or impohtic as a measure of party, is not to be charged on the constituents 
of those who made the attack. It appears from every circuinstance that has 
come to light, to be a measure which that Assembly contrived of itself. 
The members did not come charged with the affair from their constituents. 
There was no idea of such a thing when they were elected or when they 
met. The hasty and precipitate manner in which it was hurried through the 
House, and the refusal of the House to hear the directors of the bank in its 
defense, prior to the pubheation of the repealing bill for public considera- 
»ion, operated to prevent their constituents comprehending the subject, 
therefore, whatever may be wrong in the proceedings hes not at the door 
of the public. The House took the affair on its own shoulders, and whatever 
blame there is lies on them. 

The matter must have been prejudged and predetermined by a majority 
of the members out of the House before it was brought mto it. The whole 
business appears to have been fixed at once, and aU reasonmg or debate on 
the case rendered useless. 

Petitions from a very inconsiderable number of persons, suddenly pro- 
cured, and so privately done, as to be a secret among the few that signed 
them, were presented to the House and read twice m one day, and referred 
to a committee of the House to mqtirre and report thereon I here subjoin 
the petition and the report, and shall exercise the right and privilege of a 
citizen in examining their merits, not for the purpose of opposition, but 
with a design of making an intricate affair more generally and better under- 
stood. 

So far as my private judgment is capable of comprehending the subject, 
it appears to me that the committee were unacquainted with, and have 
totally mistaken, the nature and business of a bank, as well as the matter 
committed to them, considered as a proceeding of government 

They were instructed by the house to mqutre whether the bank estab- 
lished at Philadelphia was compatible with the pubhc safety It is scarcely 
possible to suppose the instructions meant no more than that they were to 
inquire of one another. It is certain they made no inquiry at the bank, to 
inform themselves of the situation of its affairs, how they were conducted, 
what aids it had rendered the public cause, or whether any, nor do the 
committee produce in their report a single fact or circumstance to show 
that they made any inquiry at all, or whether the rumors then circulated 
were true or false, but content themselves witli modeling the msinuations of 
the petitions into a report and giving an opinion thereon. 

It would appear from the report, that the committee either conceived that 
the House had already determined how it would act, without regard to the 
case, and that they were only a committee for form sake, and to give a color 
of mquiry without making any, or that the case was referred to them, as 
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law-questions are sometimes referred to law-officers for an opinion only. 

This method of doing pubhc business serves exceedingly to mislead a 
country. When the constituents of an assembly hear that an inquiry into any 
matter is directed to be made, and a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, they naturally conclude that the mquiry is made, and that the future 
proceedings of the House are in consequence of the matters, facts, and in- 
formation obtained by means of that mquiry. But here is a committee of 
inquiry making no inquiry at all, and giving an opimon on a case without 
inquiring into the merits of it. This proceeding of the committee would 
justify an opmion that it was not their wish to get, but to get over informa- 
tion, and lest the inquiry should not smt their wishes, omitted to make any. 

The subsequent conduct of the House, in resolving not to hear the 
directors of the bank, on their apphcation for that purpose, prior to the 
pubhcation of the bill for the consideration of the people, strongly cor- 
roborates this opinion; for why should not the House hear them, unless it 
was apprehensive that the bank, by such a pubhc opportunity, would pro- 
duce proofs of its services and usefulness, that would not suit the temper 
and views of its oppressors^ 

But if the House did not wish or choose to hear the defense of the bank, 
it was no reason that their constituents should not. The Constitution of 
this State, in lieu of having two branches of legislature, has substimted, that, 
“to the end that laws before they are enacted may be more maturely con- 
sidered, and the inconvenience of hasty determinations as much as possible 
prevented, all bills of a public nature ^all be pnnted for the consideration 
of the people.” The people, therefore, according to the Constitution, stand 
in the place of another House, or, more properly speaking, are a house in 
their own right. But in this instance, the Assembly arrogates the whole 
power to Itself, and places itself as a bar to stop the necessary information 
spreading among the people. 

The application of the bank to be heard before the bill was published for 
public consideranon had two objects. First, to the House— and secondly, 
through the House to the people, who are as another house. It was as a 
defense in the first instance, and as an appeal in the second But the Assembly 
absorbs the right of the people to judge, because, by refusing to hear the 
defense, they barred the appeal. Were there no other cause which the con- 
stiments of that Assembly had for censurmg its conduct, than the e.xceeding 
unfairness, partiality, and arbitrariness with which its business was trans- 
acted, it would be cause sufiicient 

Let the constituents of assembhes differ, as they may, respecting certain 
peculiarities in the form of the constitution, they will all agree in support- 
mg Its principles, and in reprobating unfair proceedmgs and despotic meas- 
ures Every constituent is a member of the repubhc, which is a station of 
more consequence to him than being a member of a party, and though 
they may differ from each other in their choice of persons to transact the 
public business, it is of equal importance to all parties that the business be 
done on right principles, otherwise our laws and acts, instead of beinpr 
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founded in jusQce, will be founded in party, and be laws and acts of retalia- 
tion; and instead of being a republic of free citizens, we shall be alternately 
tyrants and slaves But to return to the report. 

The report begins by stating that, “The committee to whom was referred 
the petitions conceriung the bank established at Philadelphia, and who were 
instructed to inquire whether the said bank be compauble with the public 
safety, and that equality which ought ever to prevail between the individu- 
als of a repubhc, beg leave to report” (not that they have made any inquiry, 
but) “that it IS the opinion of this committee, that the said bank, as at pres- 
ent estabhshed, is, m every view, mcompaable with the public safety.” But 
why is it so? Here is an opinion unfounded and unwarranted. The commit- 
tee have begun their report at the wrong end, for an opinion, when given 
as a matter of judgment, is an action of the mind which follows a fact, but 
here it is put in the room of one. 

The report then says, “that in the present state of our trade, the said bank 
has a direct tendency to banish a great part of the specie from the country, 
and to collect into the hands of the stockholders of the bank, almost the 
whole of the money which remains among us.” 

Here is another mere assertion, just like the former, without a single 
fact or circumstance to show why it is made, or whereon it is founded. Now 
the very reverse of what the committee asserts is the natural consequence 
of a bank. Specie may be called the stock in trade of the bank, it is therefore 
its interest to prevent it from wandering out of the country, and to keep a 
constant standing supply to be ready for all domestic occasions and demands. 

Were it true that the bank has a direct tendency to banish the specie from 
the country, there would soon be an end to the bank, and, therefore, the 
committee have so far mistaken the matter, as to put their fears in the place 
of their wishes for if it is to happen as the committee states, let the bank 
alone and it will cease of itself, and the repeahng act need not have been 
passed. 

It IS the interest of the bank that people should keep their cash there, and 
all commercial countries find the exceedmg great convenience of having a 
general depository for their cash. But so far from bamshing it, there are no 
two classes of people in America who are so much interested in preserving 
hard money in the country as the bank and the merchant. Neither of them 
can carry on their business without it Their opposition to the paper money 
of the late Assembly was because it has a direct effect, as far as it is able, 
to banish the specie, and that without providmg any means for bringing 
more in 

The committee must have been aware of this, and therefore chose to 
spread the first alarm, and, groundless as it was, to trust to the delusion. 

As the keepmg the specie in the country is the interest of the bank, so it 
has the best opportunities of prevenang its bemg sent away, and the earhest 
knowledge of such a design While the bank is the general depository of 
cash, no great sums can be obtamed without getting it from thence, and 
as it is evidently prejudicial to its interest to advance money to be sent 
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abroad, because in this case the money cannot by circulation return again, 
the bank, therefore, is interested in preventing what the committee would 
have it suspected of promoting. 

It is to prevent the exportation of cash, and to retain it in the country, that 
the bank has, on several occasions, stopped the discounting notes till the 
danger has been passed. The first part, therefore, of the assertion, that of 
banishing the specie, contains an apprehension as needless as it is groundless, 
and which, had the committee understood, or been the least informed of 
the nature of a bank, they could not have made. It is very probable that 
some of the opposers of the bank are those persons who have been disap- 
pointed in their attempts to obtain specie for this purpose, and now disguise 
their opposition under other pretenses. 

I now come to the second part of the assertion, which is, that when the 
bank has banished a great part of the specie from the country, “it will collect 
into the hands of the stocldiolders almost the whole of the money which 
remams among us.” But how, or by what means, the bank is to accomplish 
this wonderful feat, the committee have not informed us. Whether people 
are to give their money to the bank for nothmg, or whether the bank is to 
charm it from them as a rattlesnake charms a squirrel from a tree, the com- 
mittee have left us as much in the dark about as they were themselves. 

Is It possible the committee should know so very httle of the matter, as not 
to know that no part of the money which at any time may be in the bank 
belongs to the stockholders^’ Not even the original capital which they put m 
IS any part of it their own, until every person who has a demand upon the 
bank is paid, and if there is not a sufficiency for this purpose, on the balance 
of loss and gam, the original money of the stockholders must make up the 
deficiency. 

The money, which at any tune may be in the bank, is the property of every 
man who holds a bank note, or deposits cash there, or who has a just de- 
mand upon It from the city of Philadelphia up to Fort Pitt, or to any part 
of the United States, and he can draw the money from it when he pleases. 
Its being in the bank, docs not in the least make it the property of the stock- 
holders, any more than the money in the state treasury is the property of 
the state treasurer They are only stewards over it for those who please to 
put It, or let It remam there’ and, therefore, tins second part of the assertion 
IS somewhat ridiculous. 

The next paragraph in the report is, “that the accumulation of enormous 
vjealth in the hands of a society who claim perpetual duration, will neces- 
sarily produce a degree of influence and power which cannot be intrusted 
in the hands of any set of men whatsoever” (the committee I presume 
excepted) “without endangering public safety” There is an air of solemn 
fear in this paragraph wluch is something like introducing a ghost in a play 
to keep people from laughing at the players 

I have already shown that whatever wealth there may be, at any time, 
in the bank, is the property of those who have demands upon the bank, and 
not the property of the stockholders. As a society they hold no property. 
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and most probably never will, unless it should be a house to transact their 
busmess m, instead of hiring one. Every half year the bank settles its ac- 
counts, and each individual stockholder takes his dividend of gam or loss 
to himself, and the bank begins the next half year in the same manner it 
began the first, and so on. This being the nature of a bank, there can be no 
accumulation of wealth among them as a society. 

For what purpose the word “soctety” is introduced mto the report I do 
not know, unless it be to make a false impression upon people’s nunds. It 
has no connection with the subject, for the bank is not a society, but a com- 
pany, and denominated so m the charter. There are several rehgious societies 
incorporated in this State, which hold property as the right of those soci- 
eties, and to which no person can belong that is net of the same religious 
profession. But this is not the case with the bank The bank is a company 
for the promotion and convenience of commerce, which is a matter m 
which all the State is mterested, and holds no property in the manner which 
those societies do. 

But tliere is a direct contradiction in this paragraph to that which goes 
before it. The committee, there, accuses the bank of banishing the specie, 
and here, of accumulating enormous sums of it So here are two enormous 
sums of specie, one enormous sum gomg out, and another enormous sum 
remaining To reconcile this contradiction, the committee should have added 
to their report, that they suspected the bank had found out the philosopher's 
stone, and kept it a secret. 

The next paragraph is, “that the said bank, in its corporate capacity, is 
empowered to hold estates to the amount of ten imihons of dollars, and by 
the tenor of the present charter is to exist for ever, without being obliged 
to yield any emolument to the government, or be in the least dependent 
on It.” 

The committee have gone so vehemently into this busmess, and so com- 
pletely shown their want of knowledge m every point of it, as to make, in 
the first part of this paragraph, a fear of what, the greater fear is, will never 
happen. Had the committee known anything of bankmg, they must have 
known, that the objection agamst banks has been (not that they held great 
estates but) that they held none, that they had no real fixed, and visible 
property, and that it is the maxim and practice of banks not to hold any. 

The Honorable Chancellor Livingston, late Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
did me the honor of showing, and discoursing with me on a plan of a bank 
he had drawn up for the State of New York In this plan it was made a con- 
dition or obligation, that whatever the capital of the bank amounted to in 
specie, there should be added twice as much in real estates. But the mer- 
cantile interest rejected the proposition. 

It was a very good piece of pohey in the Assembly which passed the 
charter act, to add the clause to empower the bank to purchase and hold 
real estates. It was as an inducement to the bank to do it, because such estates 
being held as the property of the bank would be so many mortgages to the 
public in addition to the money capital of the bank. 
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But the doubt is that the bank will not be induced to accept the oppor- 
tunity. The bank has existed five years, and has not purchased a shilling of 
real property and as such property or estates cannot be purchased by the 
bank but with the interest money which the stock produces, and as that is 
divided every half year among the stockholders, and each stockholder 
chooses to have the management of his own dividend, and if he lays it out 
in purchasing an estate to have that estate his own private property, and 
under his own immediate management, there is no expectation, so far from 
being any fear, that the clause will be accepted. 

Where knowledge is a duty, ignorance is a crime; and the committee are 
crimmal in not understanding this subject better. Had this clause not been 
in the charter, the committee might have reported the want of it as a defect 
in not empovi ering the bank to hold estates as a real security to its creditors, 
but as the complaint now stands, the accusation of it is, that the charter 
empowers the bank to gtve real security to its creditors. A complaint 
never made, heard of, or thought of before. 

The second article in this paragraph is, “that the bank, according to the 
tenor of the present charter, is to exist forever.” Here I agree with the 
committee, and am glad to find that among such a list of errors and con- 
tradictions there is one idea which is not wrong, although the committee 
have made a wrong use of it. 

As we are not to hve forever ourselves, and other generations are to 
follow us, we have neither the power nor the right to govern them, or to 
say how they shall govern themselves. It is the summit of human vamty, 
and shows a covetousness of power beyond the grave, to be dictating to the 
world to come. It is sufficient that we do that which is right in our own day, 
and leave them with the advantage of good examples. 

As the generations of the world are every day both commencing and 
expiring, therefore, when any public act, of this sort, is done, it naturally 
supposes the age of that generation to be then beginning, and the time 
contained between cormng of age, and the natural end of life, is the extent 
of time It has a right to go to, which may be about thirty years; for though 
many may die before, others will live beyond; and the mean time is equally 
fair for all generations. 

If It was made an article in the Constitution, that all laws and acts should 
cease of themselves in thirty years, and have no legal force beyond that 
tune. It would prevent their becoming too numerous and voluminous, and 
serve to keep them within view in a compact compass Such as were proper 
to be continued, would be enacted again, and those which were not, would 
go mto oblivion. There is the same propriety that a nation should fix a tune 
for a full settlement of its affairs, and begin again from a new date, as that 
an individual should, and to keep within the distance of thirty years would 
be a convenient period. 

The British, from the want of some general regulation of this kind, have 
a great number of obsolete laws, which, though out of use and forgotten, are 
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not out of force, and are occasionally brought up for paracular purposes, 
and innocent, unwary persons trepanned thereby. 

To extend this idea still further— it would probably be a considerable im- 
provement in the political system of nations, to make all treaues of peace 
for a limited time. It is the nature of the mind to feel uneasy under the idea 
of a condition perpetually existing over it, and to excite in itself apprehen- 
sions that would not take place were it not from that cause. 

Were treaties of peace made for, and renewable every seven or ten years, 
the natural effect would be, to make peace continue longer than it does 
under the custom of making peace forever. If the parties felt, or appre- 
hended, any inconveniences under the terms already made, they would look 
forward to the ome when they should be eventually relieved therefrom, 
and might renew the treaty on improved conditions 
This opportumty periodically occurring, and the recollection of it always 
exisQng, would serve as a chimney to the political fabric, to carry off the 
smoke and fume of national fire. It would naturally abate and honorably 
take off the edge and occasion for fighting and however the parties might 
determine to do it, when the time of the treaty should expire, it would then 
seem like fightmg in cool blood the fighting temper would be dissipated 
before the fighting time arrived, and negotiation supply its place. To know 
how probable this may be, a man need do no more than observe the prog- 
ress of his own mind on any private circumstance similar in its nature to a 
public one But to return to my subject. 

To give limitation is to give duraaon: and though it is not a justifying 
reason, that because an act or contract is not to last forever, that it shall 
be broken or violated to-day, yet, where no time is mentioned, the omission 
affords an opportumty for the abuse. When we violate a contract on this 
pretense, we assume a right that belongs to the next generation, for though 
they, as a following generation, have the right of alteiing or semng it aside, 
as not being concerned in the making it, or not bemg done in their day, we, 
who made it, have not that right, and, therefore, the committee, in this part 
of their report, have made a wrong use of a right principle; and as this 
clause in the charter might have been altered by the consent of the parties, 
it cannot be produced to justify the violation. And were it not altered there 
would be no inconvenience from it. 

The term “forever” as an absurdity that would have no effect. The next age 
will think for itself, by the same rule of right that we have done, and not 
admit any assumed authority of ours to encroach upon the system of their 
day. Our -forever ends, where their forever begins 
The third article m this paragraph is, that the bank holds its charter 
“without being obliged to yield any emolument to the Government ” 
Ingratitude has a short memory. It was on the failure of the Government 
to support the pubhc cause, that the bank originated. It stepped m as a 
support, when some of the persons then in the Government, and who now 
oppose the bank, were apparently on the point of abandoning the cause, 
not from disaffection, but from despair While the expenses of the war were 
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carried on by emissions of Continental money, any set of men, in govern- 
ment, might carry it on. The means being provided to their hands, required 
no great exertions of fortitude or wisdom, but when tliis means failed, they 
would have failed with it, had not a public spirit awakened itself with 
energy out-of-doors. It was easy times to the governments while Conti- 
nental money lasted. The dream of wealth supplied the reahty of it, but 
when the dream vanished, the government did not awake. 

But what right has the government to expect any emolument from the 
bank? Does the committee mean to set up acts and charters for sale, or 
what do they mean^ Because it is the practice of the British Ministry to 
grind a toll out of every public institution they can get a power over, is the 
same practice to be followed here? 

The war being now ended, and the bank having rendered the service 
expected, or rather hoped for, from it, the principal public use of it, at this 
time, IS for the promotion and extension of commerce. The whole com- 
munity derives benefit from the operation of the bank. It facilitates the com- 
merce of the country It quickens the means of purchasing and paying for 
country produce, and hastens on the exportation of it. The emolument, 
therefore, being to the commumty, it is the office and duty of government 
to give protection to the bank 

Among many of the pnnapal conveniences ansmg from the bank, one 
of them IS, that it gives a kind of hfe to, what would otherwise be, dead 
money. Every merchant and person in trade, has always in his hands some 
quanoty of cash, which constantly remains with him, that is, he is never 
entirely without- this remnant money, as it may be called, is of no use to him 
tdl more is collected to it. He can neither buy produce nor merchandise 
with It, and this being the case with every person in trade, there will be 
(though not all at the same time) as many of those sums lying uselessly by, 
and scattered throughout the city, as there arc persons m trade, besides many 
that are not m trade. 

I should not suppose the estimate overrated, m conjecturing, that half the 
money in the city, at any one tune, hes in this manner. By collecting those 
scattered sums together, which is done by means of the bank, they become 
capable of being used, and the quantity of circulating cash is doubled, and 
by the depositors alternately lending them to each other, the commercial 
system is invigorated and as it is the interest of the bank to preserve this 
money in the country for domestic uses only, and as it has the best oppor- 
tunity of doing so, the bank serves as a sentinel over the specie. 

If a farmer, or a miller, comes to the city with produce, there are but few 
merchants that can individually purchase it with ready money of their own, 
and those few would command nearly tlie whole market for country prod- 
uce, but, by means of the bank, this monopoly is prevented, and the chance 
of the market enlarged. 

It is very extraordinary that the late Assembly should promote monopoliz- 
ing, yet such would be the effect of suppressing the bank, and it is much to 
the honor of those merchants, who are capable by their fortunes of becom- 
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ing monopolizers, that -they support the bank. In this case, honor operates 
over interest. They were the persons who first set up the bank, and their 
honor is now engaged to support what it is their interest to put down. 

If merchants, by this means, or farmers, by similar means, among them- 
selves, can mutually aid and support each other, what has the government 
to do with it^ What right has it to expect emolument from associated m- 
dustry, more than from mdividual industry^ It would be a strange sort 
of government, that should make it illegal for people to assist each other, 
or pay a tribute for doing so. 

But the truth is, that the government has already derived emoluments, and 
very extraordinary ones It has already received its full share, by the services 
of the bank during the war, and it is every day receiving benefits, because 
whatever promotes and facilitates commerce, serves likewise to promote 
and facilitate the revenue. 

The last article in this paragraph is, “that the bank is not the least de- 
pendent on the government ” 

Have the committee so soon forgotten the principles of republican gov- 
ernment and Constitution, or are they so little acquainted with them, as not 
to know, that this article in their report partakes of the nature of treason? 
Do they not know, that freedom is destroyed by dependence, and the safety 
of the state endangered thereby’ Do they not see, that to hold any part of 
the citizens of the state, as yearly pensioners on the favor of an assembly, is 
striking at the root of free elections’ 

If other parts of their report discover a want of knowledge on the sub- 
ject of banks, this shows a want of principle in the science of government. 

Only let us suppose this dangerous idea carried into practice, and then 
see what it leads to. If corporate bodies are, after their incorporation to be 
annually dependent on an assembly for the continuance of their charter, the 
citizens which compose those corporanons, are not free. The Government 
holds an authority and mfluence over them, in a manner different from what 
It does over other citizens, and by this means destroys that equality of free- 
dom, which IS the bulwark of the republic and the Constitution. 

By this scheme of government any party, which happens to be uppermost 
in a state, will command all the corporanons in it, and may create more for 
the purpose of extending that influence. The dependent borough towns in 
England are the rotten parts of their government and this idea of the com- 
mittee has a very near relation to it. 

“If you do not do so and so,” expressing what was meant, “take care of 
your charter,” was a threat thrown out against the bank. But as I do not 
wish to enlarge on a disagreeable circumstance and hope that what is already 
said is sufficient to show the anti-constituaonal conduct and principles of 
the committee, I shall pass on to the next paragraph in the report Which is— 

“That the great profits of the bank, which will daily increase as money 
grows scarcer, and which already far exceed the profits of European banks, 
have tempted foreigners to vest their money m this bank, and thus to draw 
from us large sums for interest.” 
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Had the committee understood the subject, some dependence might be 
put on their opinion which now cannot. Whether money will grow scarcer, 
and whether the profits of the bank will mcrease, are more than the com- 
mittee know, or are judges sufEcient to guess at. The committee are not 
so capable of taking care of commerce, as commerce is capable of taking 
care of itself. 

The farmer understands farming, and the merchant understands com- 
merce, and as riches are equally the object of both, there is no occasion 
that either should fear that the other will seek to be poor The more money 
the merchant has, so much the better for the farmer who has produce to sell, 
and the richer the farmer is, so much the better for the merchant, when he 
comes to his store 

As to the profits of the bank, the stockholders must take their chance for 
it. It may some years be more and others less, and upon the whole may not 
be so productive as many other ways that money may be employed It is the 
convenience which the stockholders, as commercial men, derive from the 
establishment of the bank, and not the mere mterest they receive, tliat is 
the inducement to them. It is the ready opportunity of borrowing alternately 
of each other that forms the principal object and as they pay as well as 
receive a great part of the interest among themselves, it is nearly the same 
thmg, both cases considered at once, whether it is more or less 

The stockholders are occasionally depositors and sometimes borrowers of 
the bank. They pay interest for what they borrow, and receive none for 
what they deposit, and were a stockholder to keep a mce account of the 
interest he pays for the one and loses on the other, he would find, at the 
year’s end, that ten per cent on his stock would probably not be more than 
common mterest on the whole, if so much 

As to the committee complaining “that foreigners by vesting their money 
in the bank will draw large sums from us for mterest,’’ it is like a miller com- 
plaining, m a dry season, that so much water runs into his dam some of it 
runs over. 

Could those foreigners draw this mterest without putting in any capital, 
the complamt would be well founded, but as they must first put money m 
before they can draw any out, as they must draw many years before they 
can draw even the numerical sum they put in at first, the effect for at least 
twenty years to come, will be directly contrary to what the committee 
states, because we draw capital from them and they only mterest from us, 
and as we shall have the use of the money all the while it remains with us, 
the advantage will always be in our favor. In framing this part of the report, 
the committee must have forgotten which side of the Atlantic they were on, 
for the case would be as they state it if we put money into their bank in- 
stead of their putting it into ours. 

I have now gone through, line by hne, every objection against the bank, 
contained m the first half of the report, what follows may be called. The 
lamentations of the committee, and a lamentable, pusillanimous, degrading 
thing It IS. 
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It is a public affront, a reflection upon the sense and spirit of the whole 
country. I shaU give the remainder together, as it stands in the report, and 
then my remarks. The lamentations are. 

That foreigners will doubtless be more and more induced to become stock 
holders, until the time may arrive when this mormons engme of power may be- 
come subject to foreign influence, this country may be agitated by the politics of 
European courts, and the good people of America reduced once more into a state 
of subordination and dependence upon some one or other of the European powers. 
That at best, if it were even confined to the hands of Americans, it would be totally 
destructive of that equality which ought to prevail in a republic We have noth- 
mg in our free and equal government capable of balancing the influence which 
this bank must create, and we see nothmg which m the course of a few years can 
prevent the directors of die bank from governing Pennsylvania Already we have 
felt Its influence mdirecdy mterfering m the measures of the Legislature Already 
the House of Assembly, the representatives of the people, have been threatened, 
that the credit of our paper currency will be blasted by the bank, and if this grow- 
ing evil contmues, we fear the time is not very distant when the bank will be 
able to dictate to the Legislature, what laws to pass and what to forbear. 

When the sky falls we shall all be killed. There is something so ridicu- 
lously grave, so wide of probability, and so wild, confused and inconsistent 
in the whole composition of this long paragraph, that I am at a loss how to 
begm upon it. 

It is like a drowning man crying fire' fire' 

This part of the report is made up of two dreadful predictions. The first 
is, that if foreigners purchase bank stock, we shall be all ruined,— the second 
is, that if the Americans keep the bank to themselves, we shall be also ruined. 

A committee of fortune-tellers is a novelty in government, and the gentle- 
men, by giving this specimen of their art, have ingeniously saved their 
honor on one point, which is, that though the people may say they are not 
bankers, nobody can say they are nor conjurers. There is, however, one 
consolation left, which is, that the coimnittee do not know exactly how long 
It may be, so there is some hope that we may all be in heaven when this 
dreadful calamity happens upon earth 

But to be serious, if any seriousness is necessary on so laughable a subject. 
If the State should think there is anything improper in foreigners purchas- 
ing bank stock, or any other kind of stock or funded property (for I see no 
reason why bank stock should be particularly pointed at) the Legislature 
have authoiity to prohibit it It is a mere political opinion that has nothing 
to do with the charter, or the charter W'lth that, and therefore the first 
dreadful prediction vanishes. 

It has always been a maxim in pohtics, founded on, and drawn from, 
natural causes and consequences, that the more foreign countries which any 
nation can interest in the prosperity of its own, so much the better. Where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also, and therefore when foreigners 
vest their money with us, they naturally mvest their good wishes with it, and 
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it is we that obtain an influence over them, not they over us. But the com- 
mittee set out so very wrong at first, that the further they traveled, the 
more they were out of their way; and now they have got to the end of their 
report, they are at the utmost distance from their business. 

As to the second dreadful part, that of the bank overturning the govern- 
ment, perhaps the committee meant that at the next general election them- 
selves might be turned out of it, which has partly been the case; not by 
the influence of the bank, for it had none, not even enough to obtain the 
permission of a hearing from government, but by the mfluence of reason 
and the choice of the people, who most probably resent the undue and 
unconstitutional influence which tliat House and committee were assuming 
over the privileges of citizenship. 

The committee might have been so modest as to have confined themselves 
to the bank, and not thrown a general odium on the whole country. Before 
the events can happen which the committee predict, the electors of Penn- 
sylvania must become dupes, dunces, and cowards, and, therefore, when 
the committee predict the dominion of the bank they predict the disgrace 
of the people. 

The committee havmg fimshed their report, proceed to give their advice, 
which IS' 

That a committee be appointed to bnng m a bill to repeal the act of Assembly 
passed the first day of April, 1781, entitled, “An act to incorporate the subscribers 
to the Bank of North America," and also to repeal one other act of the Assembly 
passed the eighteenth of March, 178a, entitled, “An act for prevenung and pun- 
ishing the counterfeiting of the common seal, bank bills and bank notes of the 
president, directors and company of the Bank of North America, and for ocher 
purposes therein mentioned.” 

There is something in this sequel to the report that is perplexed and 
obscure. 

Here are two acts to be repealed. One is, the incorporating act. The 
other, the act for preventing and punishing the counterfeitmg of the com- 
mon seal, bank bills, and bank notes of the president, directors and com- 
pany of the Bank of North America. 

It would appear from the committee’s manner of arranging them (were 
it not for the iflFerence of their dates) that the act for punishing the coun- 
terfeiting the common seal, etc., of the bank followed the act of incorpora- 
tion, and that the common seal there referred to is a common seal which 
the bank held in consequence of the aforesaid incorporating act. But the 
case IS quite otherwise. The act for punishing the counterfeiting the com- 
mon seal, etc , of the bank, was passed prior to the incorporating act, and 
refers to the common seal which the bank held in consequence of the charter 
of Congress, and the style which the act expresses, of president, directors 
and company of the Bank of North America, is the corporate style which 
the bank derives under the Congress charter 

The pumshing act, therefore., hath two distmct legal points. The one is, 
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an authoritative public recogniuon of die charter of Congress. The second 
is, the punishment it inflicts on counterfeiting. 

The Legislature may repeal the punistung part but it cannot undo the 
recognition, because no repeabng act can say that the State has not recog- 
nized. The recognition is a mere matter of fact, and no law or act can undo 
a fact, or put it, if I may so express it, in the condition it was before it 
existed. The repeahng act therefore does not reach the full point the com- 
mittee had in view, for even admittmg it to be a repeal of the state charter, 
it still leaves another charter recognized in its stead. 

The charter of Congress, standing merely on itself, would have a doubtful 
authority, but recogmtion of it by the state gives it legal ability. The repeal- 
ing act. It is true sets aside the punishment, but does not bar the operation 
of the charter of Congress as a charter recogmzed by the state, and therefore 
the committee did their business but by halves. 

I have now gone entirely through the report of the committee, and a 
more irrational, inconsistent, contradictory report will scarcely be found 
on the journals of any legislature of America. 

How the repealing act is to be apphed, or in what manner it is to operate, 
is a matter yet to be determined. For admitting a question of law to arise, 
whether the charter, which that act attempts to repeal, is a law of the land 
in the manner which laws of universal operation are, or of the nature of a 
contract made between the public and the bank (as 1 have already explamed 
in this work), tlie repealing act does not and cannot decide the question, 
because it is the repealing act that makes the question, and its own fate is 
involved in the decision. It is a question of law and not a question of legis- 
lation, and must be decided on in a court of justice and not by a house of 
assembly 

But the repealing act, by being passed prior to the decision of this point, 
assumes the power of deciding it, and the assembly in so doing erects itself 
unconsatutionally into a tribunal of judicature, and absorbs the authority 
and right of the courts of justice into itself. 

Therefore the operation of the repeabng act, in its very outset, requires 
injustice to be done. For it is impossible on the principles of a republican 
government and the Constitution, to pass an act to forbid any of the citizens 
the right of appealing to the courts of justice on any matter in which his 
mterest or property is affected, but the first operation of this act goes to 
shut up the courts of justice and holds them subservient to the Assembly. 
It either commands or influences them not to hear the case, or to give judg- 
ment on It on the mere will of one party only 

I wish the citizens to awaken themselves on this subject Not because 
the bank is concerned, but because their own constitunonal rights and 
privileges are involved in the event It is a question of exceeding great mag- 
nitude, for if an assembly is to have this power, the laws of the land and the 
courts of justice are but of little use. 

Havmg now finished with the report, I proceed to the third and last 
subject— that of paper money. 
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I remember a German farmer expressing as much in a few words as the 
whole subject reqmres, “vtoney is money, and paper ts paper.” 

All the invention of man cannot make ^em otherwise. The alchemist may 
cease his labors, and the hunter after the philosopher’s stone go to rest, if 
paper can be metamorphosed into gold and silver, or made to answer the 
same purpose in all cases. 

Gold and silver are the emissions of nature: paper is the emission of art. 
The value of gold and silver is ascertained by the quantity which nature has 
made in the earth. We cannot make that quantity more or less than it is, and 
therefore the value being dependent upon the quantity, depends not on man. 
Man has no share in making gold or silver, all that lus labors and mgenuity 
can accomphsh is, to collect it from the nune, refine it for use and give it 
an impression, or stamp it into coin. 

Its being stamped into coin adds considerably to its convenience but noth- 
ing to Its value. It has then no more value than it had before. Its value is 
not in the impression but in itself. Take away the impression and still the 
same value remains. Alter it as you will, or expose it to any misfortune that 
can happen, still the value is not dimimshed. It has a capacity to resist the 
accidents that destroy other things. It has, therefore, all the requisite qualities 
that money can have, and is a fit material to make money of, and nothmg 
which has not all those properties, can be fit for the purpose of money. 

Paper, considered as a material whereof to make money, has none of the 
requisite qualities in it. It is too plentiful, and too easily come at. It can be 
had anywhere, and for a trifle. 

There are two ways in which I shall consider paper 

The only proper use for paper, m the room of money, is to write promis- 
sory notes and obligations of payment m specie upon. A piece of paper, 
thus wntten and signed, is worth the sum it is given for, if the person who 
gives It IS able to pay it, because in this case, the law will obhge him But 
if he is worth nothing, the paper note is worth nothing. The value, therefore, 
of such a note, is nor in the note itself, for that is but paper and promise, 
but in the man who is obhged to redeem it with gold or silver. 

Paper, circulating in this manner, and for this purpose, contmually points 
to the place and person where, and of whom, the money is to be had, and 
at last finds its home, and, as it were, unlocks its master’s chest and pays the 
bearer. 

But when an assembly undertake to issue paper as money, the whole sys- 
tem of safety and certainty is overturned, and property set afloat. Paper 
notes given and taken between individuals as a promise of payment is one 
dung, but paper issued by an assembly as money is another thmg. It is like 
putang an apparition m the place of a man; it vamshes with looking at it, 
and nothmg remains but the air. 

Money, when considered as the fruit of many years’ mdustry, as the re- 
ward of labor, sweat and toil, as the widow’s dowry and children’s poraon, 
and as the means of procurmg the necessaries and alleviatinsr the alHicdons 
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of life, and making old age a scene of rest, has something in it sacred that is 
not to be sported with, or trusted to the airy bubble of paper currency. 

By what power or authority an assembly undertakes to make paper 
money, is difficult to say It derives none from the Constitution, for that is 
silent on the subject. It is one of those things which the people have not 
delegated, and which, were they at any time assembled together, they would 
not delegate It is, therefore, an assumption of power which an assembler is 
not warranted in, and w’hich may, one day or other, be the means of bring- 
ing some of them to punishment 

I shall enumerate some of the evils of paper money and conclude with 
offering means for preventing them. 

One of the evils of paper money is, that it turns the whole country into 
stock jobbers. The precariousness of its value and the uncertainty of its fate 
contmually operate, night and day, to produce this destrucave effect. Hav- 
ing no real vdue in itself it depends for support upon accident, caprice and 
party, and as it is the interest of some to depreciate and of others to raise its 
value, there is a continual invention going on that destroys the morals of 
the country 

It was horrid to see, and hurtful to recollect, how loose the principles of 
justice were left, by means of the paper emissions during the war The 
experience then had, should be a warning to any assembly how they ven- 
ture to open such a dangerous door again. 

As to the romantic, if not hypocritical, tale that a virtuous people need 
no gold and silver, and that paper will do as well, it requires no other 
contradiction than the experience we have seen. Though some well-meamng 
people may be inclined to view it in this hght, it is certam that the sharper 
always talks this language 

There are a set of men who go about making purchases upon credit, and 
buying estates they have not wherewithal to pay for, and having done this, 
their next step is to fill the newspapers with paragraphs of the scarcity of 
money and the necessity of a paper emission, then to have a legal tender 
under the pretense of supporting its credit, and when out, to depreciate it 
as fast as they can, get a deal of it for a little price, and cheat their creditors; 
and this is the cone .e history of paper money schemes 

But why, since * ne universal custom of the world has established money 
as the most convenient medium of traffic and commerce, should paper be 
set up in preference to gold and silver’ The productions of nature are surely 
as innocent as those of art, and in the case of money, are abundantly, if not 
infinitely, more so. The love of gold and silver may produce covetousness, 
but covetousness, when not connected with dishonesty, is not properly a 
vice. It IS frugahty run to an extreme. 

But the evils of paper money have no end. Its uncertain and fluctuating 
value IS contmually awakening or creating new schemes of deceit Every 
principle of justice is put to the rack, and the bond of society dissolved: 
die suppression, therefore, of paper money might very properly have been 
put into the act for preventing vice and immorality. 
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The pretense for paper money has been, that there was not a sufficiency 
of gold and silver. This, so far from being a reason for paper emissions, is 
reason against them. 

As gold and silver are not the productions of North America, they are, 
therefore, articles of importation, and if we set up a paper manufactory 
of money it amounts, as far as it is able, to prevent the importation of hard 
mone)^ or to send it out agam as fast it comes in, and by following this 
pracnce we shall continually bamsh the specie, nil we have none left, and 
be continually complaimng of the grievance instead of remedying the cause. 

Considering gold and silver as articles of importauon, there will in time, 
unless we prevent it by paper emissions, be as much in the country as the 
occasions of it lequire, for the same reasons there are as much of other 
imported articles. But as every yard of cloth manufactured in the country 
occasions a yard the less to be imported, so it is by money, with this differ- 
ence, that in the one case we manufacture the thing itself and in the other 
we do not. We have cloth for cloth, but we have only paper dollars for 
silver ones. 

As to the assumed authority of any assembly in making paper money, or 
paper of any land, a legal tender, or in other language, a compulsive pay- 
ment, it IS a most presumptuous attempt at arbitrary power. There can be 
no such power in a republican government the people have no freedom, 
and property no security where this practice can be acted and the commit- 
tee who shall bring in a report for this purpose, or the member who moves 
for it, and he who seconds it merits impeachment, and sooner or later may 
expect It. 

Of all the various sorts of base coin, paper money is the basest It has the 
least mtrinsic value of anything that can be put m the place of gold and 
silver A hobnail or a piece of wampum far exceeds it. And there would be 
more propriety in malang those articles a legal tender than to make paper so. 

It was the issuing base coin, and establishing it as a tender, that was one 
of the principal means of finally overtlirowing the power of the Stuart 
family in Ireland The article is worth reciting as it bears such a resemblance 
to the process practiced in paper money. 

Brass and copper of the basest kmd, old cannon, broken bells, household utensils 
were assiduously collected, and from every pound weight of such vile materials, 
valued at four pence, pieces wore corned and circulated to the amount of five 
pounds normal value. By the first proclamation they weic made current in all pay- 
ments to and from the Kmg and the subjects of the realm, except in duties on the 
importation of foreign goods, money left in trust, or due by mortgage, biUs or 
bonds, and James promised that when the money should be decried, he would re- 
ceive It m all payments, or make full sausfaction in gold and silver. The nominal 
value was afterwards raised by subsequent proclamations, the original restrictions 
removed, and this base money was ordered to be received m all kinds of payments. 
As brass and copper grew scarce, it was made of still viler materials, of tin and 
pewter, and old debts of one thousand pounds were discharged by pieces of vile 
metal amounting to thirty shillings in ininnsic value. 
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Had King James thought of paper, he needed not to have been at the 
trouble or expense of coUectmg brass and copper, broken bells, and house- 
hold utensils. 

The laws of a country ought to be the standard of equity, and calculated 
to impress on the minds of the people the moral as well as the legal obliga- 
tions of reciprocal justice. But tender laws, of any kind, operate to destroy 
morality, and to dissolve, by die pretense of law, what ought to be the prin- 
ciple of law to support, reciprocal justice between man and man and the 
punishment of a member who should move for such a law ought to be 
death. 

When the recommendation of Congress, in the year 1780, for repealing 
the tender laws was before the Assembly of Pennsylvania, on casang up 
the votes, for and against bringing m a bill to repeal those laws, the numbers 
were equal, and the casting vote rested on the Speaker, Colonel Bayard. “I 
give my vote,” said he, “for the repeal, from a consciousness of justice, the 
tender laws operate to cstabhsh imqiuty by law.” But when the bill was 
brought m, the House rejected it, and the tender laws continued to be the 
means of fraud 

If anything had, or could have, a value equal to gold and silver, it would 
require no tender law', and if it had not that value it ought not to have such 
a law; and, therefore, all tender laws are tyrannical and unjust, and calculated 
to .support fraud and oppression. 

Most of the advocates for tender laws are those who have debts to dis- 
charge, and who take refuge in such a law, to violate their contracts and 
cheat their creditors. But as no law can warrant the doing an unlawful act, 
therefore the proper mode of proceedmg, should any such laws be enacted 
in future, will be to impeach and execute the members who moved for and 
seconded such a bill, and put the debtor and the creditor in the same situa- 
tion they were in, with respect to each other, before such a law was passed. 
Men ought to be made to tremble at the idea of such a bare-faced act of 
injustice. It is in vain to talk of restoring credit, or complain that money 
cannot be borrowed at legal mterest, until every idea of tender laws is 
totally and publicly reprobated and extirpated from among us. 

As to paper money, in any light it can be viewed, it is at best a bubble. 
Considered as property, it is inconsistent to suppose that the breath of an 
assembly, whose authority expires with the year, can give to paper the value 
and duration of gold. They cannot even engage that the next assembly shall 
receive it in taxes And by the precedent, (for authority there is none,) that 
one assembly makes paper money, another may do the same, until confi- 
dence and credit are totally expelled, and all the evils of depreciation acted 
over again. The amount, therefore, of paper money is this, that it is the illegit- 
imate offspring of assemblies, and when their year expires, they leave a 
vagrant on the hands of the pubhc. 

Having now gone through the three subjects proposed in the tide to tins 
work, I shall conclude with offering some thoughts on the present affairs of 

rhp st"tp 
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My idea of a single legislature was always founded on a hope, that what- 
ever personal parties there might be in the state, they would all unite and 
agree in the general principles of good government— that these party differ- 
ences would be dropped at the tlireshold of the state house, and that the 
public good, or the good of tlie whole, would be the govermng principle 
of the legislature within it. 

Party dispute, taken on this ground, would only be, who should have the 
honor of making the laws, not what the laws should be. But when party 
operates to produce party laws, a single house is a single person, and subject 
to the haste, rashness and passion of individual sovereignty. At least, it is 
an aristocracy. 

The form of the piesent Constitution is now made to trample on its prin- 
ciples, and the constituaonal members are anti-constitutional legislators. 
They are fond of supporting the form for the sake of the power, and they 
dethrone the principle to display the sceptre 

The attack of the late Assembly on the bank, discovers such a want of 
moderation and prudence, of impartiality and equity, of fair and candid 
inquiry and investigation, of deliberate and unbiased judgment, and such 
a rashness of thinking and vengeance of power, as is inconsistent with the 
safety of the repubhc. It was judging without hearing, and executing with- 
out trial. 

By such rash, injudicious and violent proceedings, the interest of the state 
is weakened, its prosperity diminished, and its commerce and its speae 
bamshed to other places. Suppose the bank had not been in an immediate 
condition to have stood such a sudden attack, what a scene of instant dis- 
tress would the rashness of that Assembly have brought upon this city and 
State. The holders of bank notes, whoever they might be, would have been 
thrown into the utmost confusion and difficulties. It is no apology to say the 
House never thought of this, for it was their duty to have thought of every- 
thing. 

But by the prudent and provident management of the bank, (though 
unsuspicious of the attack,) it was enabled to stand the run upon it without 
stopping payment a moment, and to prevent the evils and mischiefs taking 
place which the rashness of the Assembly had a direct tendency to bring on, 
a trial that scarcely a bank in Europe, under a similar circumstance, could 
have withstood. 

1 cannot see reason sufficient to believe that the hope of the House to put 
down the bank was placed on the withdrawing the charter, so much as on 
the expectation of producing a bankruptcy of the bank, by starang a run 
upon It. If this was any part of their project it was a very wicked one, 
because hundreds might have been ruined to gratify a party spleen 

But this not being the case, what has the attack amounted to, but to expose 
the weakness and rashness, the want of judgment as well as justice, of those 
who made it, and to confirm the credit of the bank more substanaally than 
it was before? 

The attack, it is true, has had one effect, which is not in the power of the 
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Assembly to remedy; it' has banished man^ thousand hard dollars from the 
State. By means of die bank, Pennsylvania had the use of a great deal of 
hard money belonging to citizens of other states, and that without any 
interest, for it laid here in the nature of deposit, the depositors taking bank 
notes in its stead But the alarm called those notes in and the owners drew 
out their cash. 

The banishing the specie served to make room for the paper money of 
the Assembly and we have now paper dollars where we might have had 
silver ones. So that the effect of the paper money has been to make less 
money in the state than there was before. Paper money is hke dram-drink- 
ing, it relieves for a moment by deceitful sensation, but gradually dimimshes 
the natural heat, and leaves the body worse than it found it. Were not this 
the case, and could money be made of paper at pleasure, every sovereign 
in Europe would be as rich as he pleased But the truth is, that it is a bubble 
and the attempt vamty. Nature has provided the proper materials for 
money, gold and silver, and any attempt of ours to rival her is ridiculous. 

But to conclude. If the pubhc will permit the opinion of a friend who is 
attached to no party, and under obligation to none, nor at variance with any, 
and who through a long habit of acquamtance with them has never deceived 
them, that opimon shall be freely given. 

The bank is an institution capable of being made exceedingly beneficial 
to the State, not only as the means of extending and facihtatmg its com- 
merce, but as a means of increasing the quanuty of hard money in the 
State The Assembly’s paper money serves directly to banish or crowd out 
the hard, because it is issued as money and put in the place of hard money. 
But bank notes are of a very different kind, and produce a contrary effect 
They are promissory notes payable on demand, and may be taken to the 
bank and exchanged for gold or silver without the least ceremony or diffi- 
culty. 

The bank, therefore, is obliged to keep a constant stock of hard money 
sufficient for this purpose, which is what the Assembly neither does, nor 
can do by their paper, because the quantity of hard money collected by 
taxes into the treasury is trifling compared with the quantity that circulates 
in trade and through the bank. 

The method, therefore, to mcrease the quantity of hard money would be 
to combine the security of the government and the bank into one And in- 
stead of issuing paper money that serves to banish the specie, to borrow the 
sum wanted of the bank in bank notes, on the condition of the bank ex- 
changing those notes at stated periods and quantities, with hard money. 

Paper issued in this manner, and directed to this end, w'ould, instead of 
banishmg, work itself into gold and silver; because it will then be both the 
advantage and duty of the bank and of all the mercantile interests connected 
with it, to procure and import gold and silver from any part of the world, 
to give in exchange for the notes. The English Bank is restricted to the deal- 
ing in no other articles of importation than gold and silver, and we may make 
the same use of our bank if we proceed properly with it. 
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Those notes will then have a double security, that of the government and 
that of the bank and they will not be issued as money, but as hostages to be 
exchanged for hard money, and will, therefore, work the contrary way to 
what the paper of the assembly, uncombmed with the security of the bank, 
produces and the interest allowed the bank will be saved to the government, 
by a saving of the expenses and charges attendmg paper emissions. 

It is, as I have already observed in the course of this work, the harmony 
of all the parts of a republic, that constitutes their several and mutual good. 
A government that is constructed only to govern, is not a republican gov- 
ernment. It IS combining authority with usefulness, that m a great measure 
distinguishes the republican system from others. 

Paper money appears, at first sight, to be a great saving, or rather that it 
costs nothing, but it is the dearest money there is. The ease with which it is 
emitted by an assembly at first, serves as a trap to catch people m at last. 
It operates as an anticipation of the next year’s taxes If the money depreci- 
ates, after it is out, it then, as I have already remarked, has the effect of 
flactuatmg stock, and the people become stock-jobbers to throw the loss on 
each other. 

If It does not depreciate, it is then to be sunk by taxes at the price of hard 
money; because the same quantity of produce, or goods, that would procure 
a paper dollar to pay taxes with, would procure a silver one for the same 
purpose. Therefore, m any case of paper money, it is dearer to the country 
than hard money, by all the expense which the paper, printmg, signmg, and 
other attendant charges come to, and at last goes into the fire. 

Suppose one hundred thousand dollars in paper money to be emitted every 
year by the assembly, and the same sum to be sunk every year by taxes, 
there will then be no more than one hundred thousand dollars out at any 
one time. If the expense of paper and prinang, and of persons to attend 
the press while the sheets are strikmg off, signers, etc , be five per cent, it is 
evident that in the course of twenty years’ emissions, the one hundred 
thousand dollars will cost the country two hundred thousand dollars. Be- 
cause the papermaker’s and printer’s biUs, and the expense of supervisors and 
signers, and other attendant charges, will in that ame amount to as much 
as the money amounts to, for the successive emissions are but a re-coinage 
of the same sum. 

But gold and silver require to be coined but once, and will last an hun- 
dred years, better than paper will one year, and at the end of that time be 
still gold and silver. Therefore, the saving to government, in combimng its 
aid and security with that of the bank in procuring hard money, will be an 
advantage to both, and to the whole community 

The case to be provided against, after this, will be, that the Government 
do not borrow too much of the bank, nor the bank lend more notes than it 
can redeem; and, therefore, should anything of this kind be undertaken, the 
best way will be to begin with a moderate sum, and observe the effect of it 
The interest given the bank operates as a bounty on the importation of hard 
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money, and which may not be more than the money expended in making 
paper emissions. 

But nothing of this kind, nor any other public undertaking, that requires 
security and duration beyond the year, can be gone upon under the present 
mode of conductmg government. The late Assembly, by assuming a sover- 
eign power over every act and matter done by the State m former assembhes, 
and thereby settmg up a precedent of overhauling, and overturning, as the 
accident of elecuons shall happen or party prevail, have rendered govern- 
ment incompetent to all the great objects of the state. They have eventually 
reduced the pubhc to an annual body hke themselves, whereas the pubhc 
are a standing, permanent body, holding annual elecuons. 

There are several great improvements and undertakings, such as inland 
navigation, building bridges, opening roads of commumcauon through the 
state, and other matters of a public benefit, that might be gone upon, but 
which now cannot, until this governmental error or defect is remedied. The 
faith of government, under the present mode of conducting it, cannot be 
relied on. Individuals will not venture their money in undertakings of this 
kind, on an act that may he made by one assembly and broken by another. 

When a man can say that he cannot trust the government, the importance 
and dignity of the public is diminished, sapped and undermined; and, there- 
fore, It becomes the pubhc to lestore their own honor by setting these 
matters to rights 

Perhaps this cannot be effectually done until the time of the next conven- 
tion, when the principles, on which they are to be regulated and fixed, may 
be made a part of the consntution 

In the meanume the public may keep their affairs in sufficient good order, 
by substituung prudence in the place of authority, and elecung men into the 
government, who wdl at once throw aside die narrow preju^ces of party, 
and make the good of the whole the ruling object of their conduct. And 
with this hope, and a sincere wish for their prosperity, I close my book. 



DEATH AND TAXES 


Right by chance and wrong by system are things so frequently seen in the 
political world, that it becomes a proof of prudence neither to censure nor 
applaud too soon. 

“The Rubicon is passed,” was once given as a reason for prosecuting the 
most expensive war that England ever knew. Sore with the event, and 
groaning beneath a galling yoke of taxes, she has agam been led ministerially 
on to the shore of the same delusive and fatal river, without being permitted 
to know the object or the reason why. 

Expensive preparations have been gone into, fears, alarms, dangers, appre- 
hensions, have been mystically held fortfi, as if the existence of the nation 
was at stake, and at last the mountain has brought forth a Dutch mouse. 

Whoever will candidly review the present national characters of England 
and France, cannot but be struck with surprise at the change that is taking 
place. The people of France are beginning to thmk for themselves, and the 
people of England are resigning up the privilege of thinking 

The affairs of Holland have been the bubble of the day, and a tax is to 
be laid on shoes and boots (so say the newspapers) for the service of the 
Stadtholder of Holland This will undoubtedly do honor to the nation, by 
verifying the old English proverb, “Over shoes, over boots ” 

But though Democritus could scarcely have forborne laughing at the 
folly, yet, as serious argument and sound reasoning are preferable to ridi- 
cule, It wiU be best to quit the vein of unprofitable humor, and give the cause 
a fair investigation. But before we do this it may not be improper to rake 
a general review of sundry political matters that will naturally lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of the subject 

What has been the event of all the wars of England but an amazing accu- 
mulation of debt, and an unparalleled burden of taxes? Sometimes the pre- 
tense has been to support one outlandish cause, and sometimes another At 
one time Austria, at another time Prussia, another to oppose Russia, and so 
on, but the consequence has always been taxes. A few men have enriched 
themselves by jobs and contracts, and the groaning multitude bore the bur- 
den. What has England gained by war since the year 1738, only fifty years 
ago, to recompense her for two hundred millions sterling, incurred as a 
debt within that time, and under the annual interest of which, besides what 
was incurred before, she is now groanmg? Nothing at all. 

The glare of fancied glory has often been held up, and the shadowy 
recompense imposed itself upon the senses. Wars that might have been pre- 
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vented have been madly gone into, and the end has been debt and discontent. 
A sort of something which man cannot account for is mixed in his composi- 
tion, and renders him the subject of decepaon by the very means he takes 
not to be deceived. 

That jealousy which individuals of every nation feel at the supposed 
design of foreign powers, fits them to be the prey of ministers, and of those 
among themselves whose trade is war, or whose livelihood is jobs and con- 
tracts. “Confusion to the pohtics of Europe, and may every nation be at war 
in six months,” was a toast given in my hearing not long since. The man 
was in court to the Ministry for a job. 

Ye gentle Graces, if any such there be who preside over human actions, 
how must ye weep at the viciousness of man' 

When we consider, for the feehngs of nature cannot be dismissed, the 
calamines of war and the miseries it inflicts upon the human species, the 
thousands and tens of thousands of every age and sex who are rendered 
wretched by the event, surely there is something in the heart of man that 
calls upon him to think' Surely there is some tender chord tuned by the 
hand of its Creator, that struggles to emit in the hearmg of the soul a note 
of sorrowing sympathy. Let it then be heard, and let man learn to feel, that 
the true greatness of a nation is founded on the principles of humanity; 
and that to avoid a war when our own existence is not endangered, and 
wherein the happmess of man must be wantonly sacrificed, is a higher prin- 
ciple of true honor than madly to engage in it. 

But independent of all civil and moral considerations, there is no possible 
event that a war could produce benefits to England or France, on the 
present occasion, that could in the most distant proportion recompense to 
either the expense she must be at. War mvolves in its progress such a tram 
of unforeseen and unsupposed circumstances, such a combmation of foreign 
matters, that no human wisdom can calculate the end. It has but one thmg 
certain, and that is increase of taxes. The policy of European courts is now 
so cast, and their interests so interwoven with each other, that however easy 
it may be to begin a war, the weight and influence of interfering nations 
compel even the conqueror to unprofitable conditions of peace. 

Commerce and maritime strength are now becoming tlie fashion, or rather 
the rage of Europe, and this naturally excites m them a combmed wish to 
prevent either England or France increasing its comparative strength by 
destroymg, or even relatively weakenmg, the other, and therefore whatever 
views each may have at the commencement of a war, new enemies will arise 
as either gains the advantage, and continued obstacles ensue to embarrass 
success. 

The greatness of Louis XIV made Europe his enemy, and the same cause 
will produce the same consequence to any other European power. That 
nation, therefore, is only truly wise, who, contentmg herself with the means 
of defense, creates to herself no unnecessary enemies by seeking to be 
greater than the system of Europe admits. The monarch or the mimster who 
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exceeds this line, knows but little of his business. It is what the poet on 
another occasion calls— 

The point where sense and nonsense join. 

Perhaps there is not a greater instance of the folly of calculating upon 
events, than are to be found in the treaties of alhance As soon as they have 
anstvered the immediate purpose of either of the parnes they are but little 
regarded. Pretenses afterward are never wantmg to explain them away, nor 
reasons to render them abortive. And if half the money which nations lavish 
on speculative alhances were reserved for their own immediate purpose, 
whenever the occasion shall arrive, it would be more productively and 
advantageouslj? employed. 

Monarchs and ministers, from ambition or resentment, often contemplate 
to themselves schemes of future greamess, and set out with what appears to 
them the fairest prospect. In the meanwhile, the great wheel of time and fate 
revolves unobserved, and something never dreamed of turns up and blasts 
the whole. A few fancied or unprofitable laurels supply the absence of 
success, and the exhausted nation is huzza’d into new taxes. 

The politics and interests of European courts are so frequently varying 
with regard to each other, tliat there is no fixing even the probabihty of 
their future conduct. But the great prmciplc of alhancing seems to be but 
little understood, or little cultivated in courts, perhaps die least of all, in that 
of England. No alhance can be operative that does not embrace within itself, 
not omy the attachment of the sovereigns, but the real interest of the nations. 

The alliance between France and Spam, however it may be spoken of as 
a mere family compact, derives its greatest strength from national interest. 
The mines of Peru and Mexico are the soul of this alhance. Were those 
mines extinct, the family compact would most probably dissolve. 

There exists not a doubt in the mind of Spam, what part England would 
act, respecting those rmnes, could she demolish the maritime power of 
France, and therefore the interest of Spain feels itself continually umted with 
France. Spain has high ideas of honor, but has not the same ideas of English 
honor. They consider England as wholly governed by prmciples of interest, 
and that whatever she thinks it her interest to do, and supposes she has the 
power of doing, she makes very little ceremony of attemptmg. 

But this IS not all— there is not a nation in Europe but what is more satis- 
fied that those mines should be in the possession of Spain, than m that of 
any other European nation, because the wealth of those mines, sufficient 
to rum Europe in the hands of some of its powers, is innocently employed 
with respect to Europe, and better and more peaceably distributed among 
them all, tlirough the medium of Spam, than it would be through that of 
any other nation. This is one of the secret causes that combine so large a 
part of Europe m the interest of France, because they cannot but consider 
her as a standing barrier to secure to them the free and equal distribution 
of this wealth throughout all the dominions of Europe. 

This alhance of mterest is hkewise one of the unseen cements that prevents 
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Spain and Portugal, two nations not very friendly to each other, proceeding 
to hostilities They are both in the same situation, and, whatever their dis- 
likes may be, they cannot fail to consider that by giving way to resentment 
that would weaken and exhaust themselves, each would be exposed a prey to 
some stronger power 

In short, this alliance of national interest is the only one that can be 
trusted, and the only one that can be operative. All other alliances formed 
on the meie will and caprice of sovereigns, of family connections, uncom- 
bined with national interests, are but the quagmire of politics, and never fail 
to become a loss to that nation who wastes its present substance on the 
expectancy of distant returns. 

With regard to Holland, a man must know very little of the matter, not 
to know that there exists a stronger principle of rivalship between Holland 
and England in point of commerce, than prevails between England and 
France in point of power, and, therefore, whenever a Stadtholder of Hol- 
land shall see it his interest to unite with the principle of his country, and act 
in concert widi the sentiments of the very people who pay him for his 
services, the means now taken by England to render him formidable, will 
operate contrary to the pohtical expectations of the present day. 

Orcumstances will produce their own natural effects, and no other, let 
the hopes or expectations of man be what they may. It is not our doing a 
tlimg with a design that it shall answer such or such an end, that will cause 
it to produce that end, the means taken must have a natural ability and 
tendency within themselves to produce no other, for it is this, and not our 
wishes of policy, that governs the event. 

The English Navigation Act was leveled against the interest of the Dutch 
as a whole nanon, and therefore it is not to be supposed that the catching at 
the accidental circumstances of one man, as in the case of the present Stadt- 
holder, can combine the interest of that country with this A few years, 
perhaps a less time, may remove him to the place where all things are for- 
gotten, and his successor, contemplating his father’s troubles, vnll be 
naturally led to reprobate the means that produced them, and to repose 
himself on the interests of his country, in preference to the accidental and 
tumultuous assistance of exterior power 

England herself exhibits at this day a species of this kind of policy. The 
present reign, by embracing the Scotch, has tranquillized and conciliated 
the spirit that disturbed the two former reigns. Accusations were not want- 
ing at that time to reprobate the pohey as tinctured with ingratitude to- 
ward those who were the immediate means of the Hanover Succession. The 
brilliant pen of Junius was drawn forth, but in vain. It enraptured without 
convincing; and though in the plemtude of its rage it might be said to give 
elegance to bitterness, yet the policy survived the blast. 

MTtat then will be the natural consequence of this expense, on account of 
the Stadtholder, or of a war entered into from that cause? Search the various 
windinc'S and caverns of the human heart, and draw from thence the most 
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probable conclusion, for this is more to be depended upon than the projects 
or declarations of ministers 

It may do very well for a paragraph in a miserable common newspaper, 
or the wild effusions of romantic pohticians, or the mercenary views of 
those who wish for war on any occasion, merely for the sake of jobs and 
contracts, to talk of French finesse or French intrigue, but the Dutch are 
not a people to be impressed by the finesse or intrigue of France or England, 
or any other naaon If there has been any finesse in the case, it has been 
benveen the Electorate of Hanover, the King of Prussia, and the Stadt- 
holder, in which it is most probable the people of England will be finessed 
out of a sum of money. 

The Dutch, as is already observed, are not a people open to the impression 
of finesse. It is lost upon them. They are impressed by their commercial 
interest. It is the political soul of their country, the spring of their acaons, 
and when this principle coincides with their ideas of freedom, it has all the 
impulse a Dutchman is capable of feehng. 

The Opposition in Holland were the enemies of the Stadtholder, upon a 
conviction that he was not the friend of their national mterests. They 
wanted no other impulse but this. Whether this defect in him proceeded 
from foreign attachment, from bribery or corruption, or from the well 
known defects of his understanding is not the point of inquiry. It was the 
effect rather than the cause that irritated the Hollanders 

If the Stadtholder made use of the power he held m the government to 
expose and endanger the interests and property of the very people who 
supported him, what other incentive does any man in any country require? 
If the Hollanders conceived the conduct of the Stadtholder injurious to 
their national interest, they had the same right to expel him which England 
had to expel the Stuarts, and the mterference of England to re-establish him 
serves only to confirm in the Hollanders the same hatred against England 
which the attempt of Louis XIV to re-establish the Stuarts caused in Eng- 
land against France, therefore if the present policy is intended to attach 
Holland to England, it goes on a principle exceedingly erroneous. 

Let us now consider the situation of the Stadtholder, as making another 
part of the question. 

He must place the cause of his troubles to some secret influence which 
governed his conduct during the late war, or, in other words, that he was 
suspected of being the tool of the then British Admmistration. Therefore, as 
every part of an argument ought to have its weight, instead of charging the 
French with mtriguing with the Hollanders, the charge more consistently 
hes against the British Ministry for intriguing with the Stadtholder, and 
endangering the nation m a war without a sufficient object. That which the 
Mimstry are now doing confirms the suspicion, and explains to the Holland- 
ers that collusion of the Stadtholder, against their national mterests, which 
he must wish to have concealed, and the explanation does him more hurt 
than the unnecessary parade of service has done him good. 

Nothing but necessity should have operated with England to appear 
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openly in a case that must put the Stadtholder on still worse terms with his 
countrymen. Had France made any disposition for war, had she armed, had 
she made any one hostile preparation, there might then have been some 
pretense for England taking a step that cannot fail to expose to the world 
that the suspicions of the Hollanders against the Stadtholder were well 
founded, and that their cause was just, however unsuccessful has been the 
event. 

As to the consequence of Holland in the scale of Europe, (the great stake, 
say some of the newspapers, for which England is contending), that is natu- 
rally pointed out by her condition: As merchants for other nations her 
interest dictates to her to be a neutral power, and this she always will be 
unless she is made war upon, as was the case in the last war; and any expec- 
tation beyond what is the line of her interest, that is, beyond neutrality, 
either in England or France, will prove abortive. It therefore cannot be 
pohcy to go to war to effect that at a great expense, which will naturally 
happen of itself, and beyond which there is nothing to expect. 

Let Holland be allied with England or with France, or with neither, or 
with both, her national conduct, consequently arismg out of her circum- 
stances, will be nearly the same, that is, she will be neutral. Alhances have 
such a natural tendency to smk into harmless, unoperauve things, that to 
make them a cause for going to war, either to prevent their being formed, 
or to break any already formed, is the silhest speculation that war can be 
made upon, or wealth wasted to accomplish It would scarcely be worth the 
attempt, if war could be carried on without expense, because almost the 
1 whole that can be hoped at the risk and expense of a war, is effected by 
their natural tendency to inacuvity. 

However pompous the declarations of an aUiance may be, the object of 
many of them is no other than good-will, and reciprocmy securing, as far 
as such security can go, that neither shall jom the enemies of the other in 
any war that may happen But the national circumstances of Holland, oper- 
ate to insure this tranquillity on her part as effectually to the power she is 
not allied with, as the engagement itself does to the power with whom she 
IS allied, therefore the security from circumstances is as good as the security 
from engagement 

As to a cordial union of interest between Holland and England, it is as 
unnatural to happen as betw'een two individual rivals in the same trade. And 
if there is any step that England could take to put it at a still greater dis- 
tance, It IS the part she is now actmg. She has increased the animosity of 
Holland on the speculative pohacs of mteresting the Stadtholder, whose 
future repose depends upon umting with the Opposition in Holland, as the 

E resent reign did with the Scotch How foolish then has been the pohcy, 
ow needless the expense, of engaging m a war on account of the affairs of 
HoUand. 

, A cordiality between England and France is less improbable than between 
England and Holland. It is not how an Enghshman feels but how a Dutch- 
man feels, that deades this quesaon Between England and France there is 
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no real rivalship of interest, it is more the effect of temper, disposition, and 
the jealousy of confiding in each other, than any substantial cause, that keeps 
up the animosity But on the part of Holland toward England, there is over 
and above the spirit of animosity, the more powerful motives of interested 
commercial rivalship, and the galling remembrance of past injuries. 

The making war upon them under Lord North’s admimstraaon, when 
they were taking no part in the hostilities, but merely acting the business of 
merchants, is a circumstance that will not easily be forgotten by them. On 
these reasons, therefore, which are naturally deduced from the operative 
feehngs of mankind, any expectation of attaching Holland to England as a 
friendly power is vague and futile. Nature has her own way of working in 
the heart, and all plans of politics not founded thereon will disappoint 
themselves. 

Anyone who wiU review the history of English politics for several years 
past must perceive they have been directed without system. To estabhsh 
this It is only necessary to examine one circumstance, fresh in the mind of 
every man. 

The American war was prosecuted at a very great expense, on the publicly 
declared opinion that the retaming America was necessary to the existence 
of England, but America bemg now separated from England, the present 
pohtics are that she is better off without her than with her. Both these can- 
not be true, and their contradiction to each other shows want of system. If 
the latter is true, it amounts to an impeachment of the political judgment of 
government, because the discovery ought to have been made before the 
expense was gone into. 

This single circumstance, yet fresh in every man’s mind, is sufficient to 
create a suspicion, whether the present measures are more wisely founded 
than the former ones, and whether experience may not prove, that going to 
war for the sake of the Stadtholder, or for the hope of retaining a partial 
mterest in Holland, who under any connection, can from circumstances be 
no more than a neutral power, is not as weak policy as going to war to 
retain America 

If England is powerful enough to maintain her own ground and conse- 
quence in the world as an independent nation, she needs no foreign connec- 
tion If she IS not, the fact contradicts the popular opinion that she is. There- 
fore, either her politics are wrong, or her true condition is not what she 
supposes it to be. Either she must give up her opinion to justify her politics, 
or renounce her politics to vindicate her opinion. 

If some kind of connection with Holland is supposed to be an object 
worthy some expense to obtain, it may be asked why was that connection 
broken by making war upon her m the last war^ If it was not then worth 
preserving without expense, is it now worth re-obtammg at a vast expense? 
If the Hollanders do not like the English, can they be made to like them 
against their wills? If it shall be said that under the former connection they 
were unfriendly, will they be more friendly under any other? 

They were then in as free a situation to dioose as any future circum- 
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stances can make them, and, therefore, the national governing sentiment of 
the country can be easily discovered, for it signifies not what or who a 
Stadtholder may be, that which governs Holland is, and always must be, a 
commercial principle, and it will follow this hne in spite of pohocs Inter- 
est is as predominant and as silent m its operations as love, it resists all the 
attempts of force, and countermines all the stratagem of control. 

The most able English statesmen and pohticians have always held it as a 
principle, that foreign connections served only to embarrass and exhaust 
England. That, surrounded by the ocean, she could not be invaded, as coun- 
tries are on the Continent of Europe, and that her msular situation dictated 
to her a different system of pohtics to what those countries required, and 
that to be enleagued with them was sacrificing the advantages of situation to 
a capricious system of politics. That though she might serve them they could 
not much serve her, and that as the service must at all times be paid for, it 
could always be procured when it was wanted, and that it would be better 
to take it up m this line than to embarrass herself with speculative alliances 
that served rather to draw her into a continental war on tlieir account, than 
extricate her from a war undertaken on her own account. 

From this discussion of the affairs of HoUand, and of the inadequacy of 
Holland as an object of war, we will proceed to show that neither England 
nor France is in a condition to go to war, and that there is no present object 
to the one or the other to recompense the expense that each must be at, or 
atone to the subjects of either for the additional burdens that must be 
brought upon them I defend the cause of the poor, of the manufacturers, 
of the tradesmen, of the farmers, and of all those on whom the real burden 
of taxes falls— but above all, I defend the cause of humanity. 

It will always happen, that any rumor of war wiU be popular among a 
great number of people m London There are thousands who live by it, it is 
their harvest, and the clamor which those people keep up in newspapers 
and conversations passes unsuspiciously for the voice of the people, and it is 
not till after the mischief is done, that the deception is discovered 

Such people are continually holdmg up, in very magmfied terms, the 
wealth of the nanon, and the depressed condition of France, as reasons for 
commencmg a war, without knowing anything of either of these subjects. 

But admitting them to be as true as they are false, as will be hereafter 
shown. It certainly mdicates a vileness in the national disposition of any 
country that will make the accidental, internal difficulties to which all na- 
tions are subject, and someames encumbered with, a reason for making war 
upon them. The amazing increase and magnitude of the paper currency now 
floatmg in all parts of England, exposes her to a shock as much more tre- 
mendous than the shock occasioned by the bankruptcy of the South Sea 
-funds, as the quantity of credit and paper currency is now greater than they 
Vere at that ume. 

Whenever such a circumstance shall happen, and the wisest men in the 
nation are, and cannot avoid bemg, mipressed with the danger, it would be 
feoked upon as baseness in France to make the distress and misfortune of 
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England a cause and opportunity for making war upon her, yet this hideous 
infidelity is publicly avowed in England. The banl^ptcy of 1719 was pre- 
cipitated by the great credit which the funds then had, and the confidence 
which people placed m them. Is not credit making infimtely greater strides 
now than it made then’ Is not confidence equally as blmd now as at that day’ 
The people then supposed themselves as wise as they do now, yet they were 
miserably deceived, and the deception that has once happened will happen 
again from the same causes 

Credit is not money, and therefore it is not pay, neitlier can it be put in 
the place of money in the end. It is only the means of getting into debt, not 
the means of getang out, otherwise the national debt could not accumulate; 
and the delusion which nations are under respecting the extension of credit 
IS exactly hke that which every man feels respectmg life, the end is always 
nearer than was expected, and we become bankrupts in time by the same 
delusion that nations become bankrupts m property. 

The little which nations know, or are sometimes willing to know, of each 
other, serves to precipitate them into wars which neither would have under- 
taken, had they fully known the extent of the power and circumstances of 
each other, it may therefore be of some use to place die circumstances of 
Ekigland and France m a comparative pomt of view. 

In order to do this the accidental circumstances of a nation must be 
thrown out of the account. By accidental circumstances is meant those tem- 
porary disjointmgs and derangements of its internal system which every 
nauon in the world is subject to, and which, hke accidental fits of sickness 
in the human body, prevent in the interim the full exeruon and exercise of 
its natural powers 

The substantial basis of the power of a nauon arises out of its populadon, 
its wealth and its revenues To these may be added the disposiuon of the 
people. Each of these will be spoken of as we proceed. 

Instances are not wantmg to show that a nauon confiding too much on its 
natural strength, is less inclined to be acuve in its operauons than one of 
less natural powers who is obliged to supply that deficiency by increasing 
its exeruons This has often been the case between England and France. 
The activity of England, arising from its fears, has someumes exceeded the 
exertions of France, reposing on its confidence. 

But as this depends on the accidental disposition of a people, it will not 
always be the same. It is a matter well known to every man who has lately 
been in France, that a very extraordmary change is working itself m the 
minds of the people of that nation. A spirit that will render France exceed- 
ingly formidable whenever its government shall embrace the foitunate op- 
portumty of doubhng its strength by allying, if it may be so expressed (for 
It IS difficult to express a new idea by old terms), the majesty of the sov- 
ereign with the majesty of the nauon, for of all alliances, that is infinitely 
the strongest and the safest to be trusted to, because the mterest so formed, 
and operaung against external enemies, can never be divided. 

It may be taken as a certam rule, that a subject of any country attached 
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to the government on the principles above mentioned, is of twice the value 
he was before Freedom in the subject is not a diminution, as was formerly 
believed, of the power of government, but an increase of it Yet the progress 
by which changes of this kind are affected, requires to be mcely attended to. 

Were governments to offer freedom to the people, or to show an anxiety 
for that purpose, the offer most probably would be rejected. The purpose 
for which It was offered might be mistrusted. Therefore the desire must 
originate with, and proceed from the mass of the people, and when the 
impression becomes umversal, and not before, is the important moment for 
the most effectual consohdation of national strength and greatness that can 
take place. 

While this change is working, there will appear a land of chaos in the 
nation, but the creaaon we enjoy arose out of chaos, and our greatest 
blessings appear to have a confused beginning. 

Therefore we may take it for granted, that what has at this moment the 
appearance of disorder m France, is no more than one of the hnks in that 
great chain of circumstances by which nations acquire the summit of their 
greatness. The provincial assemblies already begun in France, are as full, or 
rather a fuller representation of the people than the Parhaments of England 
are. 

The French, or, as they were formerly called, the Franks, (from whence 
came the English words frank and free) were once the freest people in 
Europe, and as nations appear to have their periodical revolunons, it is very 
probable they will be so again. The change is already begun The people of 
France, as it was before observed, are beginning to think for themselves, 
and the people of England resigning up the prerogative of thinking. 

We shall now proceed to compare the present condition of England and 
France as to population, revenues and weith, and show that neither is in a 
condition of going to war, and that war can end in nothing but loss, and, 
most probably, a temporary rum to both nations. 

To establish this pomt so necessary for both nations to be impressed with, 
a free investigation of all matters connected with it is indispensable If, 
therefore, anything herein advanced shall be disagreeable, it must be justified 
on the ground that it is better to be known in order to prevent rmn, than to 
be concealed, when such concealment serves only to hasten the rum on. 

Population —The population of France, being upwards of twenty-four 
millions, is more than double that of Great Britain and Ireland, besides 
which France recruits more soldiers in Switzerland than England does in 
Scotland and Ireland. To this may hkewise be added, that England and 
Ireland are not on the best terms The suspicion that England governs Ire- 
land for the purpose of keeping her low, to prevent her becoming her rival 
in trade and manufactures, will always operate to hold Ireland in a state of 
sentimental hostility with England 

Revenues.— The revenues of France are twenty-four milhons sterling The 
revenues of England fifteen millions and a half. The taxes per head in 
France are twenty slullmgs sterling, the taxes per head m England are two 
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pounds four shillings and two pence. The national debt of France, including 
the life annuines (which are two-fifths of the whole debt, and are annually 
expiring) at eleven years purchase, is one hundred and forty-two millions 
sterling. The national debt of England, the whole of which is on perpetual 
interest, is two hundred and forty-five milhons. 

The national debt of France contains a power of annihilanng itself with- 
out any new taxes for that purpose, because it needs no more than to apply 
the life annuities, as they expire, to the purchase of the other three-fifths, 
which are on perpetual interest But the national debt of England has not 
this advantage, and therefore the milhon a year that is to be applied toward 
the reducing it is so much additional tax upon the people, over and above 
the current service. 

Wkalth.— This is an important investigation it ought therefore to be 
heard with patience, and judged of without prejudice. 

Nothing is more common than for people to mistake one thing for an- 
other. Do not those who are crying up the wealth of the nation mistake 
paper currency for riches? To ascertain this point may be one of the means 
of prevenang that rum which cannot fad to follow by persisting in the 
mistake 

The highest estimation that is made of the quantity of gold and silver in 
Britam at this present day is twenty milhons and those who are most con- 
versant with money transacaons, beheve it to be considerably below that 
sum. Yet this is no more money than what the nation possessed twenty years 
ago, and therefore, whatever her trade may be, it has produced to her no 
profit. Certainly no man can be so unwise as to suppose that mcreasing the 
quantity of bank notes, which is done with as little trouble as prmting of 
newspapers, is national wealth. 

The quantity of money in the nation was very well ascertained in the 
years 1773, ’74, and ’76, by calling in the light gold com. 

There were upwards of fifteen milhons and a half o^f gold com then called 
in, which, with upwards of two millions of heavy guineas that remained out, 
and the silver com, made above twenty mdhons, which is more than there 
IS at this day There is an amazing increase in the circulation of bank paper, 
which IS no more national wealth than newspapers are, because an increase 
of promissory notes, the capital remammg unmcreasing, or not increasing in 
the same ptoporaon, is no increase of wealth It serves to raise false ideas 
wluch the judicious soon discover, and the ignorant experience to their cost. 

Out of twenty millions sterhng, the present quantity of real money in the 
nation, it would be too great an allowance to say that one-fourth of that 
sum, which is five millions, was in London. But even admitting this to be 
the case, it would require no very superior powers to ascertam pretty nearly 
what proportion of that sum of five milhons could be m the bank It would 
be ridiculous to suppose it could be less than half a million, and extravagant 
to suppose it could be two millions. 

It hkewise requires no very extraordinary discernment to ascertam how 
immense the quantity of bank notes, compared to the capital in the bank 
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must be, when it is considered that the national taxes are paid m bank notes, 
that all great transactions are done m bank notes, and that were a loan for 
twenty millions to be opened at the meeting of Parliament, it would most 
probably be subscribed in a few days. Yet all men must know the loan could 
not be paid m money, because it is at least four times greater than all the 
money in London, including the bankers and the bank amount, too In short, 
everj'thing shows, that the rage that overran America, for paper money or 
paper currency, has reached to England under another name There it was 
called contmental money, and here it is called bank notes. But it signifies not 
what name it bears, if the capital is not equal to the redemption. 

There is hkewise another circumstance that cannot fail to strike with 
some force when it is mentioned, because every man that has anything to 
do with money transactions will feel the truth of it, though he may not 
before have reflected upon it It is the embarrassed condmon into which the 
gold coin IS thrown by the necessity of weighing it, and by refusing guineas 
that are even standing weight, and there appears to be but few heavy ones. 
Whether this is intended to force the paper currency into circulanon, is not 
here attempted to be asserted, but it certainly has tliat effect to a very great 
degree, because people, rather than submit to the trouble and hazard of 
weighing, will take paper in preference to money. This was once the case 
in America 

The natural effect of increasing and continuing to increase paper curren- 
cies IS that of banishmg the real money. The shadow takes place of the 
substance till the country is left with only shadows in its hands 
A trade that does not increase the quanuty of real money m a country 
cannot be styled a profitable trade, yet this is certainly the case with Eng- 
land and as to credit, of which so much has been said, it may be founded 
on Ignorance or a false belief, as well as on real ability. 

In Amsterdam, the money deposited in the bank is never taken out again. 
The depositors, when they have debts to pay, transfer their right to the 
(persons to whom they are indebted and those again proceed by the same 
practice, and the transfer of the right goes for payment, now could all the 
money deposited m the Bank of Amsterdam be privately removed away, and 
'the matter be kept a secret, the ignorance, or the belief that the money was 
still there, would give the same credit as if it had not been removed. In short, 
credit IS often no more than an opimon, and the difference between credit 
and money is that money requires no opimon to support it 
All the countries in Europe annually increase in their quantity of gold 
and silver except England By the registers kept at Lisbon and Cadiz, the two 
ports into which the gold and silver from South America are imported, it 
appeals that above eighty millions sterling have been imported within 
twenty years. This has spread itself over Europe, and increased the quantity 
in aU the countries on the Continent, yet twenty years ago there was as 
much gold and silver in England as there is at this time. 

The value of the silver imported into Europe exceeds that of the gold, 
yet everyone can see there is no increase of silver com m England, very 
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little silver coin appearing except what are called Birmingham shilhngs, 
which have a faint impression of King William on one side, and are smooth 
on the other 

In what is the profit of trade to show itself but by increasing the quantity 
of that which is the object of trade, money’ An increase of paper is not an 
increase of national money, and the confounding paper and money together, 
or not attending to the distinction, is a rock that the nation will one day 
split upon. 

Whether the payment of interest to foreigners, or the trade to the East 
Indies, or the nation embroiling itself in foreign wars, or whether the amount 
of all the trade which England carries on with different parts of the world, 
collectively taken, balances itself without profit, whether one or all of these 
is the cause, why the quantity of money does not increase in England, is 
not, in this place the object of inquiry. It is the fact and not the cause that is 
the matter here treated of. 

Men immersed in trade and the concerns of a counting-house are not the 
most speculative m national affairs, or always the best judges of them. Ac- 
customed to run risks in trade, they are habitually prepared to run risks with 
government, and though they are the first to suffer, they are often the last 
to foresee an evil. 

Let us now cast a look toward the manufactures. A great deal has been 
said of their flourishing condition, and perhaps a great deal too much, for it 
may agam be asked, where is the profit if there is no increase of money’ 

The woolen manufacture is the staple manufacture of England, and this 
IS evidently on the dechne, in some, if not in all its branches The city of 
Norwich, one of the most populous cities in England, and wholly dependent 
on the woolen manufacture, is at this day, in a very impoverished condition 
owmg to the decline of its trade. 

But not to rest the matter on a general assertion, or embarrass it with 
numerous statements, we will produce a circumstance by which the whole 
progress of the trade may be ascertained. 

So long as thirty years ago the price paid to the spinners of wool was one 
shilling for twenty-four skeins, each skein containing 560 yards This, ac- 
cording to the term of the ti ade, was called giving a shilhng for a shiUmg. A 
good hand would spin twelv e skeins, which was six pence a day 

According to the mcrease of taxes, and the increased price of all the ar- 
ticles of hfe, they certainly ought now to get at least fifteen pence, for what 
thirty years ago they got a shilling for But such is the decline of the trade 
that the case is directly the contrary They now get but nine pence for the 
shilling, that is, they get but nine pence for what thirty years ago they got a 
shilling for Can these people cry out for war when they are already half 
ruined by the decline of trade, and half devoured by the increase of taxes? 

But this IS not the whole of the misfortunes which that part of the country 
suffers, and which will extend to others. The Norfolk farmers were the first 
who went into the practice of manuring- their land with marl, but time has 
shown that though it gave a vigor to the land for some years, it operated m 
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the end to exhaust its stamina, that the lands in many parts are worse than 
before they began to marl, and that it will not answer to marl a second time. 

The manufacturers of Manchester, Birmingham and Sheffield have had of 
late a considerable spring, but this appears to be rather on speculation than 
certamty. The speculations on the American market have failed, and that 
on Russia is becoming very precarious. Experience hkewise was wanting to 
ascertain the quantity which the treaty of commerce with France would 
give sale to, and it is most probable the estimations have been too high, more 
especially as English goods will now become unpopular in France, which 
was not the case before the present injudicious rupture. 

But m the best state which manufactures can be in, they are very unstable 
sources of national wealth. The reasons are, that they seldom continue long 
in one state. The market for them depends upon the caprice of fashions, and 
sometimes of polmcs in foreign countries, and they are at all times exposed 
to rivalship as- well as to change. The Americans have already several manu- 
factures among them, which they prefer to the English, such as axes, scythes, 
sickles, ploughs, planes, nails, etc Wmdow glass, which was once a consid- 
erable article of export from England to America, the Americans now pro- 
cure from other countries, nearly as good as the English crown glass, and 
but little dearer than the common green window glass 

It is somewhat remarkable that so many pens have been displayed to show 
what IS called the increase of the commerce of England, and yet all of them 
have stopped short of the grand point, that is, they have gone no further 
than to show that a larger proportion of shipping, and a greater qiianaty of 
tonnage have been employed of late years than formerly But this is no more 
than what is happenmg in other parts of Europe. The present fashion of the 
world IS commerce, and the quantity mcreases in France as well as in 
England 

But the object of all trade is profit, and profit shows itself, not by an 
increase of paper currency, for that may be nationally had without the 
trouble of trade, but by an increase of real money therefore the esamation 
should have ended, not in the comparative quantity of shipping and tonnage, 
but in the comparative quantity of gold and silver 

Had the quantity of gold and silver increased in England, the mmistenal 
writers would not have stopped short at shipping and tonnage, but if they 
know anything of the matter they must know that it does not increase, and 
that the deception is occasioned by the increase of paper instead of money, 
and that as paper continues to increase, gold and silver will diminish. Poorer 
in wealth and richer in delusion. 

Something is radically wrong, and time will discover it to be putting 
paper in the room of money. 

Out of one hundred millions sterling of gold and silver, which must have 
been imported into Europe from South America since the commencement 
of the peace before last, it does not appear that England has derived or 
retains any portion of it. 

M. Necker states the annual increase of void and silver in France, that is. 
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the proportion which France draws of the annual importation into Europe, 
to be upwards of one million sterling. But England, in the space of twenty 
years, does not appear to have increased m anything but paper currency. 

Credulity is wealth while credulity lasts, and credit is, in a thousand in- 
stances, the child of credulity. It requires no more faith to believe paper to 
be money, than to believe a man could go into a quart bottle, and the nation 
whose credulity can be imposed upon by bottle conjuring, can, for a time, 
be imposed upon by paper conjuring. 

From these matters we pass on to make some observanons on the national 
debt, which is another species of paper currency. 

In short, to whatever point the eye is directed, whether to the money, the 
paper, the manufactures, the taxes, or the debt, the inabihty of supportmg 
a war is evident, unless it is mtended to carry it on by fleecing tlie skm over 
people’s ears by taxes, and therefore the endangering tlie nation in a war 
for the sake of the Stadtholder of Holland, or the King of Prussia, or any 
other foreign affairs, from which England can derive no possible advantage, 
is an absurd and ruinous system of pohtics. 

France, perhaps, is not in a better situation, and therefore, a war where 
both must lose, and wherein they could only act the part of seconds, must 
historically have been denominated a boyish, foohsh, unnecessary quarrel. 

But before we enter on the subject of the national debt, it will be proper 
to make a general review of the diflierent manner of carrying on war since 
the Revolution to what was the pracnce before. 

Before the Revolution the intervak of peace and war always found means 
to pay off the expense, and leave the nation clear of incumbrance at the 
commencement of any succeeding war, and even for some years after the 
Revolution this pracnce was contmued 
From the year 1688 (the era of the Revolution) to the year 1702, a period 
of fourteen years, the sums borrowed by Government at different times, 
amounted to forty-four millions, yet this sum was paid off almost as fast as 
It was borrowed, thirty-four millions bemg paid off, at the commencement 
of the year 1 702 This was a greater exertion than the nanon has ever made 
since, for exertion is not in borrowing but in paying 
From that time wars have been carried on by borrowing and funding the 
capital on a perpetual interest, instead of paying it off, and thereby continu- 
ally carrying forward and accumulating the weight and expense of eveiy 
war into the next By this means that which was light at first becomes 
immensely heavy at last. The nation has now on its shoulders the weight of 
all the wars from the time of Queen Anne. This practice is exactly hke that 
of loading a horse with a feather at a time till you break his back 
The national debt exhibits at this day a striking novelty. It has trav- 
eled on in a circular progression till the amount of the annual meerest has 
exactly overtaken, or become equal to, the first capital of the national debt, 
NINE MILLIONS Here begins the evidence of the predictions so long foretold 
by the ablest calculators in the nation The mterest will in succession over- 
take all the succeeding capitals, and that with the proportioned rapidity 
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with which those capitals accumulated; because by contmuing the practice, 
not only higher and higher premiums must be given for loans, but the 
money, or rather the paper, will not go so far as it formerly did, and there- 
fore the debt will mcrease with a continually increasing velocity. 

The expense of every war, since the national debt began, has, upon an 
average, been double the expense of the war precedmg it, the expense there- 
fore of the next war will be at least two hundred millions, which will increase 
the annua' interest to at least seventeen milhons, and consequently the taxes 
in the same proportion, the following war will increase the interest to thirty- 
three millions, and a third war will mount up the interest to sixty-five 
millions. 

This is not going on in the spirit of prediction, but taking what has al- 
ready been as a rule for what will yet be, and therefore the nation has but 
a miserable prospect to look at. The weight of accumulatmg mterest is not 
much felt tiU after many years have passed over, but when it begins to be 
heavy, as it does now, the burden increases hke that of purchasing a horse 
with a farthing for the first nail of the shoe and doubling it 
As to Mr. Pitt’s scheme of reducing the national debt by a million a year, 
applied to the purchase of stock, it will turn out, to say the least of it, a 
ridiculous and frivolous project. For if a minister has not experience enough 
to distinguish a feather in the air, and such there always will be, from the 
God of War, nor the clamors and interest of those who are seeking for 
)obs and contracts from the voice and interests of the people, he will soon 
precipitate the nation into some unnecessary war, and therefore any scheme 
of redempQon of the debt, founded on the supposed continuance of peace, 
will, with such conduct, be no more than a balloon. 

That the funding system contains within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, IS as certain as that the human body contains within itself the seeds 
of death. The event is as fixed as fate, unless it can be taken as a proof that 
because we are not dead we are not to die. 

The consequence of the funding scheme, even if no other event takes 
place, will be to create two violent parties in the nation. The one, goaded 
by taxes continually increasing to pay the interest, the other reaping a benefit 
from the taxes by receivmg the interest This is very strongly shadowed 
foith, hke the handwriting on the wall, by the ingenious author of the 
“Commercial Adas,” in his observations on the national debt 
The slumber that for several years has overshadowed the nation in all 
matters of public finance, cannot be supposed to last forever The people 
have not yet awakened to the subject, and it is taken for granted that they 
never will But, if a supposed unnecessary expenditure of between five and 
SIX millions sterling in the finances of France (for the writer undertakes 
not to judge of the fact) has awakened that whole nation, a people supposed 
to be perfectly docile in all national matters, surely the people of England 
will not be less attentive to their rights and properties. If this should not be 
the case, the inference will be fairly drawn that England is losing the spirit 
that France is takinp- up, and that it is an in^emous device in the Mmistry 
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to compose the nation to unp»opular and unnecessary taxes, by shamming 
a victory when there was no enemy at hand 

In short, every war serves to increase every hind of paper currency in the 
nation, and to diminish the quantity of gold and silver, by sending it to 
Prussia and other foreign countries. 

It will not be denied that creduhty is a strong trait in the English char- 
acter, and this has in no instance shown itself more than in mistaking paper 
for money, except it be in the unaccountable ignorance of mistaking the 
debt of the nation for riches. But the suspicion is beginmng to awake. 

We will close this article with observing, that a new kind of paper cur- 
rency has arisen within a few years, which is that of country bank notes, 
almost every town now has its bank, its paper mint, and the coinage of 
paper is become universal. In the meantime the melting down the light 
guineas, and recoinmg them, passes, with those who know no better, for an 
increase of money, because every new guinea they see, and which is but 
seldom, they naturally suppose to be a guinea more, when it is really noth- 
ing else than an old guinea new cast. 

From this account of the money, paper, and national debt of England, 
w'e proceed to compare it with the money, paper and national debt of 
France. 

It IS very well Itnown that paper has not the same credit in France which 
it has in England, and that, consequently, there is much less of it. This has 
naturally operated to increase the quantiiy of gold and silver in France and 
prevent the increase of paper. 

The highest estimation of the quantity of gold and silver in England, as 
already stated, is twenty milhons sterling, and the quantity of paper grafted 
thereon immense 

The quantity of gold and silver in France is ninety milhons sterhng, and 
the quantity of paper grafted thereon trifling France, therefore, has a long 
run of credit yet in reserve, which England has already expended, and it 
will naturally follow, that when the Government of France and the nation 
shall adjust their differences by an amicable embrace of each other, that 
this reserved credit will be brought forth, and the power of France will be 
doubly increased 

The adjustment of these differences is but the business of a day, whenever 
Its government shall see the proper moment for doing it, and nothing would 
precipitate this event more than a war. The cry of war from the injudicious 
provocations given by the British Ministry, and the disadvantageous effect 
of the Commercial Treaty, is becommg popular in France. 

The near situauon of France to Spam and Portugal, the two countries 
which import gold and silver, and her manufactures being better adapted 
to the warm chmate of those countries than the manufactures of England, 
give her superior opportunmcs of drawing money into the nation-, and as 
she has but little trade to the East Indies, the money so drawn in is not 
drawn out again, as in England. 

Another advantage is that, from the greatness of her dominions, she has 
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no occasion to waste her wealth in hiring foreign troops, as is the practice 
with England, and a third advantage is, that the money which England 
squandeis in Prussia and other countries on the Continent serves to increase 
the wealth of France, because a considerable part of it centers there through 
the medium of her commerce. 

Admitting Great Britain and Ireland to contain ten milhons of inhabitants, 
the quantity of money per head is forty shillings, the money per head in 
France is three pounds fifteen shillings, which is nearly double. 

The national debt of England, compared to the whole amount of money 
in the nation, is as twelve to one, that is, the debt is twelve times greater 
than all tlie money amounts to. 

The national debt of France, compared to the whole amount of her 
money, is considerably less than as two is to one, that is, her debt is not so 
much as twice the amount of her money. France, therefore, as already 
Slated, has an immense credit in reserve whenever the settlement of her 
present mternal differences shall furnish her with the means of employing 
It, and that period, so much to be dreaded by England, is hastening on 

The annual interest of the national debt of England and France is nearly 
equal, being nine millions sterling, but with this difference, that above three 
millions and a half of the annual interest of France are only life annuities. 
The interest, therefore, of her debt lessens every year, and she will have a 
surplus to the amount of three millions and a half, to apply to the purchase 
of that part of the debt which is on perpetual interest, therefore, without 
any new taxes for that purpose, she can discharge her whole debt in less 
than a third of the time in which it can be done in England, according to 
Mr, Pitt’s plan, with his additional tax of a million a year. 

But let the event of Mr. Pitt’s plan be what it may, as to reducing the 
debt, there is one circumstance that cannot fail to accompany it, which is, 
that of making it the interest of Government, in executing this plan, to 
undermine the interest of its creditors, or the value of the funds, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing at a cheaper rate. 

The plan is founded on the presumpaon of a long, uninterrupted peace, 
and that future loans would not be wanted, which cannot now be ex- 
pected, for France in her turn is gemng into a temper for war. The plan 
naturally strikes at the credit of Govermnent, in contracting further debts; 
for were a loan to be opened to-morrow, the subscribers, naturally perceiv- 
ing that It was the interest of Government to undermine them as soon as 
they became creditors, would consequently seek to secure themselves by 
demanding higher premiums at first. It is a question whether a premium of 
thirty per cent is now as good as ten was before, and therefore the plan, in 
case of a war, instead of lessening the debt, serves to push it more rapidly on. 

The Minister certainly never understood the natural operation of his 
plan, or he would not have acted as he has done. The plan has two edges, 
while he has supposed it to have only one. It strikes at the debt in peace, 
and at the credit in war 

The gentleman who originally furnished the Minister with this plan, now 
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gives It totally up. He knew its operanon both m peace and war, but the 
Alinister appears not to have comprehended it. But if he has made a mistake, 
his youth and inexperience must be his apology. 

The plan, unless it should be altered, that is given out for providmg for 
the expense of the late armaments, is m reahty no other than the American 
plan of paper money, and it is very probable that the Mimster has received 
It from some American refugee. The plan given out is that the Mimster is 
to borrow the money of the bank. Here is the delusion. The name of 
MONEY covers the deception. For the case is that the bank does not lend the 
real money, but it issues out an emission of bank-paper, and the presump- 
tion is that there will be no run upon the bank in consequence of such an 
extraordinary emission, but if there should, no man can be at a loss in fore- 
seeing the issue. 

There are those who remember that on a former run the bank was obliged 
to prolong the time of paying shillings and sixpences, and it is umversally 
credited that a quantity of silver is now preserved in the bank for the same 
purpose; but the device, to every person of reflection, shows that the capital 
IS not equal to the demands, and that the Chapter of Accidents is part of 
the Bible of Bank 

It may be asked, why does not the Government issue the paper instead 
of the bank? The answer is that it is exactly the same thing in the end, only 
with this difference in the mode, that were the Government to do it, it 
would be too visible a system of paper currency, and that a disguise is nec- 
essary. 

Having recourse to the bank is a kind of playing the bank off against 
the funds, fighang one kind of paper against another, and in the combat 
both will be sufferers. 

In short, the delusion of paper riches is working as rapidly in England as 
it did m America. A young and inexperienced Minister, hke a young and 
inexperienced Congress, may suppose that he sees mines of wealth in a print- 
ing press, and that a nation cannot be exhausted while there is paper and 
ink enough to print paper money. Every new emission, until the delusion 
bursts, will appear to the nation an mcrease of wealth. Every merchant’s 
coffers will appear a treasury, and he will swell with paper riches till he 
becomes a bankrupt. 

When a bank makes too free with its paper, it exposes itself in much the 
same manner which a government does that makes too free with its power, 
too much credit is as bad as too httle, and there is such a thing as govermng 
too much, as well in a bank, as in a government. But nothing exposes a bank 
more than being under the influence instead of the protection of govern- 
ment, and whenever either the property or the credit of a bank, can be 
commanded or influenced by a government, or a minister, its destruction is 
not far off 

We have now stated the comparative condition of England and France as 
to money matters. But there yet remain some things necessary to be touched 
upon. 
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It is an error very frequently committed in the world to mistake disposi- 
tion for condition 

France, with a much better permanent condinon for war than England, 
IS in a less disposition to enter into one, and tins want of disposition in her 
is mistaken in England for want of condition, and on the other hand, the 
apparent disposition in England for war is mistaken by her for a condition 
to undertake and carry one on. 

There appears a uniformity in all the works of nature, from individual 
animals up to nations The smaller animals are always the most fretful, 
passionate and insultmg. They mistake temper for strength, and often fall a 
sacrifice to vexatious impetuosity, while larger ones go calmly on, and 
require repeated provocations to incense them France may yet be aggra- 
vated into war, and very probably will Where the condition exists, the 
disposition may at any time take place. We may create temper, but we can- 
not create strength. 

While the hterature of England preserves an honorable rank among the 
nations of Europe, her national character is most miserably suffering in 
the world through her newspapers. The most barefaced perfidiousness, the 
most abandoned principles are daily propagated. A total disregard to all the 
obligations of national faith and honor are publicly professed. Instead of 
that true greatness of heart, that cahn grandeur of sentiment, that generous 
disdain of vulgar littleness that ought always to accompany the disputes 
of nations, scarcely anything is to be seen but mean abuse and low scurrility. 
This IS not the case in any other country in the world but England. 

We will now proceed to conclude with a few additional observations on 
the state of politics. 

For several weeks tlie nation was amused with the daily rumors of some 
great Cabinet secret, and admiring how profoundly the secret was kept, 
when the only secret was that there was no secret to divulge 

But this opinion of a secret very well shows that the opinion of the nation 
was opposed to the opinion of the Minister, or the supposition of some great 
secret would not have taken place, as the affairs of the Stadtholder were then 
publicly known It shows that the nation did not think the Stadtholder of 
Holland a sufficient reason for laying new taxes on England, and runmng 
into the risk and expense of a war, and great was the surprise when the 
declaration and counter-declaration, hke twin mice, peeped from the 
Cabinet. 

But there is one secret that requires to be investigated, which is, whether 
the Mmister did not know that France would not engage in a war, and 
whether the preparations were not an idle parade, founded on that 
knowledge 

Whether it was not meanly putting England under the banners of Prussia, 
and taking thereby a dishonorable advantage of the internal perplexity 
which France was then in, and which m its turn may happen to England, 
to assume the air of a challenge, which it must be known would not be 
accepted because there was nothing to make the acceptance necessary. 
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Whether this conduct in the Minister does not mischievously operate to 
destroy the harmony that appeared to be groAving up between the two 
naaons, to lessen, if not totally destroy, the advantages of the Commercial 
Treaty, and to lay the seeds of future wars when there was a prospect of a 
long and umnterruptcd peace. 

When there are two ways of accomplishing the same object it almost 
always happens that the one is better than the other, and whether die min- 
ister has not chosen the worst, a few observanons will elucidate 

It signifies not what airy schemes, projects, or even treaties may be 
formed, especially if done under the pioint of the bayonet, for all diat can be 
expected of Holland is neutrality. Her trade is with all nadons, and it is 
from her neutrality that this trade has arisen. Destroy this neutrality and 
Holland is destroyed. Therefore it matters not what sentiments party men 
may be of in Holland as to the Stadtholdership, because there is still a su- 
perior banner under which all will unite. 

Holland will not expose her trade to the devastations of England by join- 
ing France m a war, neither will she expose it to France by joining England. 
It may very well be asked, what are England or France to Holland, that 
she should join with either in a war, unless she is compelled to it by one or 
the other making war upon her, as was the case in the last war’ 

Events may soon happen in Europe to make all the force that Prussia 
can raise necessary to her own defense, and Holland must be wise enough 
to see that by joining England she not only exposes her trade to France, 
but likewise her domimons, because France can invade her in a quarter in 
which England cannot defend her, provided her generals prove true, for 
Holland lies open to France by land. 

It IS, therefore, more immediately the interest of Holland to keep on good 
terms with France; neither can England give her any equivalent to balance 
this circumstance. How foolish then are the politics which are directed to 
unnatural and impossible objects' Surely the experience of a century past is 
sufficient to show to any man, except one of yesterday, what the conduct of 
Holland in all cases must be. 

But there is another circumstance that does not fail to impress foreigners, 
and especially Holland, which is, that the immensity of the national debt of 
England, the prospect of its still increasmg, and the exorbitancy of her paper 
currencies, render her too insecure in herself to be much confided in b) 
foreign nauons for any length of time. Because that which must happen may 
soon happen. 

Concerrung the rescript delivered by the French Mimster, there is one cer- 
tain explanation to be put upon it, which is, that if France had been disposed 
for war, she would not have made that communication. The very making 
It goes to a full explanation of the parts, and as soon as Mr. Pitt obtained 
this knowledge, it appeared to him a safe moment to gird on his sword, and 
when he found that France was as well weaponed as himself, to propose to 
take it off again. This is in a few words the whole history of the campaign 
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A war Minister m peace, and a peace Minister in war. Brave where there 
IS no danger, and prudent when there is. 

The rescript could be nothing else than an explanation, on the part of 
France, of the situation she conceived herself to be subject to, and the prob- 
able consequences that might follow from it. This she was not obliged to 
make, and therefore her making it was a matter of civil commumcation 
tow ard a power she was at peace with, and which in return entitled her to 
a similar communication on the part of the British Cabinet. All this might 
have been done without either the expense, the tumult, the provocaaons or 
the ill blood that has been created. 

The alliance between France and the Dutch was formed while the 
Stadtholder was a part of the Government, therefore France could not, 
from that alhance, take a part either for or against him She could only act 
when the whole interest of the Repubhc was exposed to a foreign enemy, 
and it was not certain that this might not be the case. 

The rescript, therefore, instead of being taken as a ground for war, was 
in Itself a ground for peace, because it tended to bring on a discussion of 
all the circumstances of France and England relative to Holland, which 
would not have failed to place Holland in a state of neutrality, and that 
only will be the final event now, because, independent of all parnes, no 
other is consistent with the whole nauonal interest of that repubhc 

But this IS not being done, it is now left to the Dutch to do it for them- 
selves. 

An alliance with England, at the same nme there is one existing with 
France, will secure this neutrality, so necessary to the Dutch Republic. By 
this stroke of politics she will be free from all obligaaons to join with either 
in a war, and be guaranteed by both. Her alliance with England will debar 
England from molesang her trade by sea, and that wdth France will debar 
France from the same thing, and likewise from invading her by land in all 
future cases There are so many probable circumstances to arise on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, that the situation of Holland requires this safeguard, 
more especially from France, on account of her land connection 

The rising greatness of the Russian Empire, the probable union of this 
empire with those of Germany and France, and consequently with Spam, 
whose interests cannot be separated, and the probability of a rupture be- 
tween the Emperor and the King of Prussia, are matters that cannot fail 
to impress the Dutch with the necessity of securing themselves by land as 
well as by sea, and to prevent their being drawn into the quarrels either 
of England or France. 

Upon the whole, as there w'as a civil as well as an uncivil line of politics 
to be pursued, every man of humane and generous sentiments must lament 
it was not chosen. 

A disposition for peace was growing up in every part of France, and there 
appeared at the same time a mutual one rising in England. A silent wish on 
both sides was universally expanding itself, that wars, so fatal to the true 
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interest and burdensome by taxes to the subjects of both countries, might 
exist no more, and that a long and lasting peace might take place. 

But mstead of cultivating this happy opportunity, the pettish vanity of a 
young and inexperienced Minister, who balanced himself between peace 
and war to take his choice of circumstances, instead of principles, and who 
went into an expensive armament when there was none to contend with, and 
not till after the affairs of Holland might be said to be terminated, has de- 
stroyed those seeds of harmony that might have been rendered of more 
value to both nations than their fleets and armies. 

He has permitted the nation to run mad under the universal influence 
of a groundless belief of vast hostiie armaments in the East and West Indies, 
and the supposinon of a secret that never existed By this means the sparks of 
ill will are kmdled up afresh between the nations, the fair prospects of last- 
ing peace are vanished, and a train of future evils fills up the scene, and that 
at a time when the internal affairs of France, however confused they at 
present appear, are naturally approaching to a great and harmomous mcrease 
of its power. 





DISSERTATION ON FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
GOVERNMENT 


There is no subject more interesting to every man than the subject of 
government. His security, be he rich or poor, and in a great measure his 
prosperity, are connected therewith, it is therefore his interest as well as his 
duty to make himself acquainted with its prmciples, and what the practise 
ought to be 

Every art and science, however imperfectly known at first, has been 
studied, improved and brought to what we call perfection by the progressive 
labors of succeedmg generations; but the science of government has stood 
still No improvement has been made in the principle and scarcely any m 
the pracase tdl the American Revolution began. In all the countries of 
Europe (except in France) the same forms and systems that were erected in 
the remote ages of ignorance still contmue, and their antiquity is put in the 
place of principle, it is forbidden to investigate their origin, or by what right 
they exist If it be asked how has this happened, the answer is easy they are 
estabhshed on a prinaple that is false, and they employ their power to 
prevent detecnon. 

Notwithstandmg the mystery with which the science of government has 
been enveloped, for the purpose of enslavmg, plundermg and imposing upon 
mankind, it is of all things the least mysterious and the most easy to be 
understood. The meanest capacity cannot be at a loss, if it begins its in- 
quiries at the right point. Every art and science has some pomt, or alphabet, 
at which the study of that art or science begins, and by the assistance of 
which the progress is facilitated. The same method ought to be observed 
with respect to the science of government. 

Instead then of embarrassing the subject in the outset with the numerous 
subdivisions under which different forms of government have been classed, 
such as aristocracy, democracy, oligarchy, monarchy, etc , the better method 
will be to begin with what may be called primary divisions, or those under 
which all the several subdivisions will be comprehended. 

The primary divisions are but two 

First, government by election and representation. 

Secondly, government by hereditary succession. 

All the several forms and systems of government, however numerous or 
diversified, class themselves under one or other of those primary divisions; 
for either they are on the system of representation, or on that of hereditary 
succession. As to that equivocal thmg called mixed government, such as the 
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late Government of Holland, and the present Government of England, it 
iloes not make an exception to the general rule, because the parts separately 
considered are either representative or hereditary. 

Beginning then our inquiries at this jioint, we have first to examine into 
the nature of those two primary divisions. If they are equally right m princi- 
ple, It IS mere matter of opimon which we prefer. If the one be demonstra- 
tively better than the other that difference directs our choice, but if one of 
them should be so absolutely false as not to have a right of existence the 
matter settles itself at once, because a negative proved on one thing, where 
two only are offered, and one must be accepted, amounts to an affirmative 
on the other. 

The revolutions that are now spreading themselves in the world have 
their origin in this state of the case, and the present war is a conflict between 
the representative system founded on the rights of the people, and the 
hereditary system founded in usurpation. As to what are called monarchy, 
royalty and aristocracy, they do not, either as things or as terms, sufficiently 
describe the hereditary system, they are but secondary things or signs of the 
hereditary system, and which fall of themselves if that system has not a right 
to exist. 

Were there no such terms as monarchy, royalty and aristocracy, or were 
other terms substituted m their place, the hereditary system, if it continued, 
would not be altered thereby It would be the same system under any other 
titulary name as it is now. 

The character therefore of the revolutions of the present day distinguishes 
itself most defimnvely by grounding itself on the system of representative 
government, in opposition to the hereditary. No other disnnction reaches 
the whole of the principle. 

Having thus opened the case generally, I proceed, in the first place, to 
examme the hereditary system because it has the priority m point of time. 
The representative system is the invention of the modern world, and, that 
no doubt may arise as to my own opinion, I declare it beforehand, which is, 
that there ts not a problem in Euclid more mathematically true than that 
hereditary government has not a right to exist. When therefore vie take 
from any man the exercise of hereditary power we take away that which he 
never had the right to possess, and which no law or custom could, or ever 
can, give him a title to. 

The arguments that have hitherto been employed against the hereditary 
system have been chiefly founded upon the absurdity of it, and its incom- 
petency to the purpose of good government. Nothing can present to our 
judgment, or to our imagination, a figure of greater absurdity, than that of 
seeing the government of a nation fall, as it frequently does, into the hands 
of a lad necessarily desntute of experience, and often little better than a 
fool. It IS an msult to every man of years, of character, and of talents, in a 
country. 

The moment we begin to reason upon the hereditary system, it falls into 
derision, let but a single idea begin and a thousand will soon follow. Insigmfi- 
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cance, imbecility, childhood, dotage, want of moral character, in fine, every 
defect, serious or laughable, unite to hold up the hereditary system as a 
figure of ridicule. Leaving, however, the ridiculousness of the thing to the 
reflecQons of the reader, I proceed to the more important part of the 
quesDon, namely, whether such a system has a right to exist. 

To be satisfied of the right of a thing to exist, we must be satisfied that it 
had a right to begin. If it had not a right to begin, it has not the right to 
continue. By what right then did the hereditary system begin^ Let a man 
but ask himself this question, and he will find that he cannot sarisfy himself 
with an answer. 

The right which any man or any family had to set itself up at first to 
govern a nation, and to establish itself hereditarily, was no other than the 
right which Robespierre had to do the same thing in France. If he had none, 
they had none. If they had any, he had as much, for it is impossible to dis- 
cover superiority of right in any family, by virtue of which hereditary gov- 
ernment could begin. The Capets, the Guelphs, the Robespierres, the Marats, 
are all on the same standing as to the question of right. It belongs exclusively 
to none. 

It IS one step toward hberty to perceive that hereditary government could 
not begm as an exclusive right in any family. The next point will be whether, 
having once begun, it could grow mto a right by the influence of time. 

This would be supposing an absurdity, for either it is putting time in the 
place of principle, or making it superior to principle, whereas time has no 
more connection with, or mfluence upon pnnaple, than principle has upon 
time The wrong which began a thousand years ago is as much a wrong as if 
it began to-day, and the right which origmates to-day is as much a right as 
if It had the sanction of a thousand years 

Time with respect to principles is an eternal now. it has no operation 
upon them it changes nothmg of their nature and qualities. But what have 
we to do with a thousand years’ Our lifenme is but a short portion of that 
period, and if we find the wrong in existence as soon as we begin to live, that 
IS the point of time at which it begms to us, and our right to resist it is the 
same as if it never existed before. 

As hereditary government could not begin as a natural right in any family, 
nor derive after its commencement any right from time, we have only to 
examine whether there exist in a nation a right to set it up, and establish it 
by what is called law, as has been done in England I answer no, and that 
any law or any constitution made for that purpose is an act of treason 
against the right of every minor in the nation, at the time it is made, and 
against the rights of all succeeding generations. 

I shall speak upon each of those cases First, of the minor at the time such 
law is made. Secondly, of the generations that are to follow. 

A nation, in a collective sense, comprehends all the individuals of what- 
ever age, from just born to just dying. Of these, one part will be mmors 
and the other aged The average of life is' not exactly the same in every 
climate and country, but in general the minority in years are the majority 
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in numbers; that is, the number of persons under twenty-one years, is 
greater than the number of persons above that age. 

This difference in number is not necessary to the estabhshment of the 
principle 1 mean to lay down, but it serves to show the justice of it more 
strongly. The prmciple would be equally as good if the majority m years 
were also the majority in numbers. 

The rights of minors are as sacred as the rights of the aged The difference 
is altogether in the different age of the two parties, and nothing m the 
nature of the rights; the rights ate the same tights, and are to be preserved 
inviolate for the inheritance of the mmors when they shall come of age. 
During the mmonty of minors their i%hts are under the sacred guardianship 
of the aged. 

The minor cannot surrender them; the guardian cannot dispossess him, 
consequently, the aged part of a nation, who are the law-makers for the 
time being, and who, m the march of life are but a few years ahead of those 
who are yet minors, and to whom they must shortly give place, have not 
and cannot have the right to make a law to set up and establish hereditary 
government, or, to speak more distmctly, an hereditary succession of gover- 
nors; because it is an attempt to deprive every minor in the nation, at the 
time such a law is made, of his inheritance of rights when he shall come of 
age, and to subjugate him to a system of government to which, durmg his 
minority, he could neitlier consent nor object. 

If a person who is a minor at the time such a law is proposed, had hap- 
pened to have been born a few years sooner, so as to be of the age of twenty- 
one years at the time of proposing it, his right to have objected against it, to 
have exposed the mjustice and tyranmcal principles of it and to have voted 
against it, will be admitted on all sides. 

If, therefore, the law operates to prevent his exercising the same rights 
after he comes of age as he would have had a right to exercise had he been 
of age at the ame, it is undemably a law to take away and annul the rights 
of every person in the nation who shall be a minor at the time of ma&ng 
such a law, and consequently the right to make it cannot exist. 

I come now to speak of government by hereditary succession, as it ap- 
plies to succeedmg generations, and to show that in this case, as in the case 
of mmors, there does not exist in a nation a right to set it up. 

A nation, though continually existing, is contmually in a state of renewal 
and succession. It is never staaonary. Every day produces new births, carries 
minors forward to maturity, and old persons from the stage. In this ever 
running flood of generations there is no part superior in authority to another. 
Could we conceive an idea of superiority in any, at what pomt of time, or in 
what century of the world, are we to fix it’ To what cause are we to ascribe 
it? By what evidence are we to prove it’ By what criterion are we to know it’ 

A single reflection wiU teach us that our ancestors, hke ourselves, were but 
tenants for life in the great freehold of rights. The fee-absolute was not in 
them, it is not in us, it belongs to the whole family of man through all ages. 
If we think otherwise than this we thmk eitlier as slaves or as tyrants. As 
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slaves, if we think that any former generation had a right to bind us, as 
tyrants, if we think that we have authority to bind the generauons that ate 
to follow 

It may not be inapplicable to the subject, to endeavor to define what is m 
be understood by a generation in the sense the word is here used. 

As a natural term its meaning is sufficiently clear. The father, the son, the 
grandson, are so many distinct generaaons But when we speak of a genera- 
tion as describing the persons in whom legal authority resides, as distinct 
from another generation of the same description who are to succeed them, it 
comprehends all those who are above the age of twenty-one years, at the 
time that we count from, and a generaaon of this kind wiU conanue in 
authority between fourteen and twenty-one years, that is, until the number 
of minors, who shall have arrived at age, shall be greater than the number of 
persons remaming of the former stock 

For example If France, at this or any other moment, contains twenty- 
four millions of souls, twelve millions will be males, and twelve females. Of 
the twelve millions of males, six millions will be of the age of twenty-one 
years, and six will be under, and the authority to govern will reside m the 
first six 

But every day will make some alteration, and in twenty-one years every 
one of those mmors who survives will have arrived at age, and the greater 
part of the former stock will be gone the majority of persons then hving, m 
whom the legal authority resides, will be composed of those who, twenty- 
one years before, had no legal existence. Those will be fathers and grand- 
fathers in their turn, and, in the next twenty-one years (or less) another 
race of minors, arrived at age, will succeed them, and so on. 

As this IS ever the case, and as every generanon is equal in rights to an- 
other, it consequently follows, that there cannot be a right in any to estab- 
hsh government by hereditary succession, because it would be supposing 
itself possessed of a right superior to the rest, namely, that of commanding 
by its own authority how the world shall be hereafter governed, and who 
shall govern it. 

Every age and generation is, and must be (as a matter of right), as free to 
act for Itself in all cases, as the age and generation that preceded it. The 
vanity and presumption of governing beyond the grave is the most ridicu- 
lous and insolent of all tyrannies. Man has no property in man, neither has 
one generation a property in the generations that are to follow. 

The history of the English Parliament furnishes an example of this kind; 
and which merits to be recorded as bemg the greatest instance of legislanve 
ignorance and want of principle that is to be found in any country. The case 
is as follows 

The English Parhament of 1688 imported a man and his wife from Hol- 
land, WtUtam and Mary, and made them King and Queen of England. 
Having done this, the said Parhament made a law to convey the government 
of the country to the heirs of William and Mary, in the followmg words: 
“We, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of 
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the people of England, most humbly and faithfully submit ourselves, our 
hetrs and posterities, to William and Mary, therr heirs and posterities, for- 
ever.” And in a subsequent law, as quoted by Edmund Burke, the said 
Parliament, in the name of the people of England then living, binds the said 
people, their heirs and posterities, to William and Mary, their heirs and 
posterities, to the end of time. 

It IS not sufficient that we laugh at the ignorance of such law-makers, it is 
necessary that we reprobate their want of principle. The Constituent As- 
sembly of France, 1789, fell into the same vice as the Parliament of England 
had done, and assumed to establish an hereditary succession in the family of 
the Capets as an act of the Constimtion of that year. 

That every nation, for the time bemg, has a right to govern itself as it 
pleases, must alway s be admitted, but government by hereditary succession 
IS government for another race of people, and not for itself, and as those on 
whom it IS to operate are not yet in existence, or are minors, so neither is 
the right in existence to set it up for them, and to assume such a right is 
treason against the right of posterity. 

I here close the arguments on the first head, that of government by heredi- 
tary succession, and proceed to the second, that of government by election 
and representation, or, as it may be concisely expressed, representative gov- 
ernment, in contradistinction to hereditary government. 

Reasoning by exclusion, if hereditary government has not a right to exist, 
and that it has not is provable, representative government is admitted of 
course 

In contemplating government by election and representation, we amuse 
not ourselves m inquiring when or how, or by what right, it began. Its origin 
is ever in view. Man is himself the origin and the evidence of the right. It 
appertains to him in right of his existence, and his person is the title deed. 

The true and only true basis of representative government is equality of 
rights. Every man has a right to one vote, and no more in the choice of 
representatives. The rich have no more right to exclude the poor from the 
right of voting, or of electing and being elected, than the poor have to 
exclude the rich, and wherever it is attempted, or proposed, on either side, it 
is a question of force and not of nght. Who is he that would exclude an- 
other? That other has a right to exclude him. 

That which is now called aristocracy implies an inequality of rights, but 
who are the persons that have a right to establish this inequality? Will the 
rich exclude themselves? No Will the poor exclude themselves? No. By 
what right then can any be excluded? It would be a question, if any man or 
class of men have a right to exclude themselves, but, be this as it may, 
they cannot have the right to exclude another. The poor will not delegate 
such a right to the rich, nor the rich to the poor, and to assume it is not only 
to assume arbitrary power, but to assume a right to commit robbery. 

Personal rights, of which the right of voting for representatives is one, are 
a species of property of the most sacred kind and he that would employ his 
pecumary property, or presume upon the influence it gives him, to dispossess 
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or rob another of his property or rights, uses that pecuniary property as he 
would use fire-arms, and merits to have it taken from him. 

Inequality of rights is created by a combination in one part of the com- 
munity to exclude another part from its rights. Whenever it be made an 
article of a constitution, or a laiv, that the right of voting, or of elecang and 
being elected, shall appertain exclusively to persons possessing a certain 
quantity of property, be it httle or much, it is a combination of the persons 
possessing that quantity to exclude those who do not possess the same quan- 
tity. It IS mvestmg themselves with powers as a self-created part of society, 
to the exclusion of the rest. 

It IS always to be taken for granted, that those who oppose an equality of 
rights never mean the exclusion should take place on themselves, and in this 
view of the case, pardoning the vamty of the thing, aristocracy is a subject 
of laughter. This self-soothing vanity is encouraged by another idea not less 
selfish, which is that the opposers conceive they are playing a safe game, in 
which there is a chance to gain and none to lose; that at any rate the doc- 
trine of equality includes them, and that if they cannot get more rights than 
those whom they oppose and would exclude they shall not have less. 

This opinion has already been fatal to thousands, who, not contented with 
equal rights, have sought more till they lost all, and experienced in them- 
sdves the degrading inequality they endeavored to fix upon others. 

In any view of the case it is dangerous and impolitic, somenmes ridiculous, 
and always unjust to make property the criterion of the right of voting. If 
the sum or value of the property upon which the right is to take place be 
considerable it will exclude a majority of the people and unite them in a 
common interest agamst the government and against those who support it; 
and as the power is always with the majority, they can overturn such a 
government and its supporters whenever they please. 

If, m order to avoid this danger, a small quantity of property be fixed, as 
the criterion of the right, it exhibits liberty m disgrace, by putnng it m 
compenaon with accident and insignificance. When a brood-mare shall for- 
tunately produce a foal or a mule that, by being worth the sum in question, 
shall convey to its owner the right of voting, or by its death take it from 
him, in whom does the origin of such a right exist!* is it in the man, or in the 
mule!* When we consider how many ways property may be acquired with- 
out merit, and lost without crime, we ought to spurn the idea of making it a 
criterion of rights. 

But the offensive part of the case is that this exclusion from the right of 
voting implies a stigma on the moral character of the persons excluded, and 
this is what no part of the community has a right to pronounce upon another 
part. No external circumstance can justify it. wealth is no proof of moral 
character; nor poverty of the want of it 

On the contrary, wealth is often the presumptive evidence of dishonesty; 
and poverty the negative evidence of innocence. If therefore property, 
whether httle or much, be made a criterion, the means by which that 
property has been acquired ought to be made a criterion also. 
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The only ground upon which exclusion from the right of voting is con- 
sistent with justice would be to inflict it as a punishment for a certain time 
upon those who should propose to take away that right from others. The 
right of voting for representatives is the primary right by which other rights 
are protected. 

To take away this right is to reduce a man to slavery, for slavery consists 
in being subject to the will of another, and he that has not a vote in the 
election of representatives is in this case. The proposal therefore to dis- 
franchise any class of men is as crinunal as the proposal to take away 
property. 

When we speak of right we ought always to unite with it the idea of 
duties rights become duties by reciprocity. The right which I enjoy be- 
comes my duty to guarantee it to another, and he to me; and those who 
violate the duty justly incur a forfeiture of the right. 

In a poliacal view of the case, the strength and permanent security of 
government is in proportion to the number of people interested in support- 
ing it. The true policy therefore is to interest the whole by an equality of 
rights, for the danger arises from exclusions. It is possible to exclude men 
from the right of voang, but it is impossible to exclude them from the right 
of rebelling against that exclusion, and when all other rights are taken away 
the right of rebellion is made perfect. 

While men could be persuaded they had no rights, or that rights apper- 
tained only to a certain class of men, or that government was a thing existing 
in right of itself, it was not difiicult to govern them authoritatively. The 
ignorance in which they were held, and the superstition m which they were 
instructed, furnished the means of doing it. 

But when the ignorance is gone, and the superstition with it; when they 
perceive the imposition that has been acted upon them, when they reflect 
that the culnvator and the manufacturer are the primary means of all the 
wealth that exists in the world, beyond what nature spontaneously produces, 
when they begm to feel their consequence by their usefulness, and tlteir 
right as members of society, it is then no longer possible to govern them as 
before. The fraud once detected cannot be re-acted. To attempt it is to 
provoke derision, or mvite destrucnon. 

That property will ever be unequal is certain. Industry, superiority of 
talents, dexterity of management, extreme frugality, fortunate oppiortunities, 
or the opposite, or the means of those things, will ever produce that effect, 
without havmg recourse to the harsh, ill-sounding names of avarice and 
oppression, and besides this there are some men who, though they do not 
despise wealth, will not stoop to the drudgery or the means of acquiring it, 
nor will be troubled with it beyond their wants or their independence, 
while in others there is an avidity to obtain it by every means not pumshable, 
It makes the sole business of their lives, and they follow it as a religion All 
that is required with respect to property is to obtain it honestly, and not 
employ it criminally; but it is always criminally employed when it is made 
a criterion for exclusive rights. 
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In insatuoons that are purely pecuniary, such as that of a bank or a 
commercial company, the rights of the members composing that company 
are wholly created by the property they mvest therein, and no other rights 
are represented in the government of that company than what arise out of 
that property; neither has that government cognizance of anything but 
property. 

But the case is totally different with respect to the institution of civil 
government, organized on the system of representation. Such a government 
has cognizance of everything,, and of every man as a member of the national 
society, whether he has property or not, and, therefore, the principle re- 
quires that every man, and every kind of right, be represented, of which the 
right to acquire and to hold property is but one, and that not of the most 
essential kind. 

The protection of a man’s person is more sacred than the protecaon of 
properly, and besides this, the faculty of performing any kind of work or 
services by which he acquires a hvelihood, or maintaining his family, is of 
the nature of property. It is property to him, he has acquired it, and it is as 
much the object of his protection as exterior property, possessed without 
that faculty, can be the object of protecaon in another person 

I have always believed that the best security for property, be it much or 
little, IS to remove from every part of the commumty, as far as can possibly 
be done, every cause of complaint, and every moave to violence, and this 
can only be done by an equality of rights. When rights are secure, property 
is secure in consequence. But when property is made a pretense for unequal 
or exclusive rights, it weakens the right to hold the property, and provokes 
indignation and tumult; for it is unnatural to beheve that property can be 
secure under the guarantee of a society mjured in its rights by the influence 
of that property. 

Next to the injusuce and ill-policy of makmg property a pretense for 
exclusive rights, is the unaccountable absurdity of giving to mere sound the 
idea of property, and annexmg to it certain rights, for what else is a title but 
sounds Namre is often giving to the world some extraordinary men who 
arrive at fame by merit and umversal consent, such as Aristotle, Socrates, 
Plato, etc. They were truly great or noble. But when government sets up a 
manufactory of nobles, it is as absurd as if she undertook to manufacture 
wise men. Her nobles are all counterfeits. 

This wax-work order has assumed the name of aristocracy, and the dis- 
grace of It would be lessened if it could be considered only as childish im- 
becility. We pardon foppery because of its insignificance, and on the same 
ground we might pardon the foppery of titles. But the origm of aristocracy 
was worse than foppery. It was robbery. The first aristocrats in all countries 
were brigands. Those of later times, sycophants. 

It is very well known that in England (and the same will be found in 
odier countries), the great landed estates now held in descent were plun- 
dered from the quiet inhabitants at the Conquest. The possibility did not 
exist of acquiring such estates honestly. If it be asked how they could have 
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been acquiied, no answer but that of robbery can be given. That they were 
not acquired by trade, by commerce, by manufactures, by agriculture, or by 
any reputable employment, is certain. 

How then were they acquired? Blush, aristocrac)% to hear your origin, 
for your progenitors were thieves. They were the Robespierres and the 
Jacobins of liiat day. When they had committed the robbery, they en- 
deavored to lose the disgrace of it by sinking their real names under fic- 
dnous ones, which they called ndes. It is ever the practise of felons to act in 
this manner. They never pass by their real names. 

As property, honestly obtained, is best secured by an equality of rights, so 
ill-gotten property depends for protection on a monopoly of rights. He who 
has robbed another of his property, will next endeavor to disarm him of his 
rights, to secure that property; for when the robber becomes the legislator 
he believes himself secure. That part of the Government of England that is 
called the House of Lords, was originally composed of persons w'ho had 
committed the robberies of which 1 have been speaking. It was an association 
for the protection of the property they had stolen. 

But besides the crimmalit}’’ of the origin of aristocracy, it has an injurious 
effect on the moral and physical character of man. Like slavery it debihtates 
the human faculaes; for as the mind bowed dow n by slavery loses in silence 
Its elastic powers, so, m the contrary extreme, when it is buoyed up by folly, 
it becomes incapable of exerting them, and dwindles into imbecilit)'. It is 
impossible that a mind employed upon ribands and titles can ever be great. 
The childishness of the objects consumes the man. 

It is at all times necessary, and more pamcularly so dunng the progress 
of a revolution, and until right ideas confirm themselves by habit, that we 
frequently refresh our patriotism by reference to first pruiciples. It is by 
tracing things to their origin that w'e learn to understand them, and it is by 
keeping that line and that origin always in view that we never forget them. 

An inquiry into the origin of rights will demonstrate to us that rights are 
not gifts from one man to another, nor from one class of men to another, for 
who is he who could be the first giver, or by what principle, or on what 
authority, could he possess the right of giving’ 

A declaration of rights is not a creaaon of them, nor a donation of them. 
It IS a manifest of the principle by which they exist, followed by a detail of 
what the rights are, for every civil right has a natural right for its founda- 
tion, and It includes the principle of a reciprocal guarantee of those rights 
from man to man. As, therefore, it is impossible to discover any origin of 
rights otherwise than in the origin of man, it consequently follows, that 
rights appertain to man in right of his existence only, and must therefore be 
equal to every man. 

The principle of an equality of rights is clear and simple Every man can 
understand it, and it is by understanding his rights that he learns his duties, 
for where the rights of men are equal, every man must finally see the neces- 
sity of protecting the rights of others as the most effectual security for his 
own 
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But if, in the formation of a constitution, we depart from the principle of 
equal rights, or attempt any modification of it, we plunge into a labjTinth of 
difficulties from which there is no way out but by retreating. W'here are we 
to stops Or by what principle are we to find out the point to stop at, that 
shall discriminate between men of the same country, part of whom shall be 
free, and the rest not.s 

If property is to be made the criterion, it is a total departure from every 
mor^ prmciple of liberty, because it is attaching rights to mere matter, and 
making man the agent of that matter. It is, moreover, holding up property 
as an apple of discord, and not only exciting but jusafymg war agamst it, 
for I maintain the principle, that when property is used as an instrument to 
take away the rights of those who may happen not to possess property, it is 
used to an unlawful purpose, as fire-arms would be in a similar case. 

In a state of nature all men are equal in rights, but they are not equal in 
power; the weak cannot protect themselves against the strong. This being 
the case, the institution of civil society is for the purpose of making an 
equalization of powers that shall be parallel to, and a guarantee of, the 
equality of rights. The laws of a country, when properly constructed, apply 
to this purpose. 

Every man takes the arm of the law for his protection as more effectual 
than his own, and therefore every man has an equal right m the formation 
of the government, and of the laws by which he is to be governed and 
judged. In extensive countries and societies, such as America and France, 
this right in the mdividual can only be exercised b^ delegation, that is, by 
election and representation; and hence it is that the institution of representa- 
tive government arises. 

Hitherto, I have confined myself to matters of principle only. First, that 
hereditary government has not a right to exist, that it cannot be established 
on any principle of right, and that it is a violation of all principle. Secondly, 
that government by election and representation has its origin in the natural 
and eternal rights of man, for whether a man be his own lawgiver, as he 
would be in a state of nature, or whether he exercises his portion of legis- 
lative sovereignty in his own person, as might be the case in small democ- 
racies where all could assemble for the formation of the laws by which they 
were to be governed, or whether he exercises it in the choice of persons to 
represent him in a national assembly of representatives, the origin of the 
right is the same in all cases. The first, as is before observed, is defective in 
power, the second, is practicable only in democracies of small extent, the 
third, IS the greatest scale upon which human government can be instituted 

Next to matters of principle are matters of opinion, and it is necessary to 
distinguish between the two. Whether the rights of men shall be equal is not 
a matter of opimon but of right, and consequently of principle, for men do 
not hold their rights as grants from each other, but each one in right of 
himself. Society is the guardian but not the giver. And as in extensive 
societies, such as America and France, the right of the individual in matters 
of government cannot be exercised but by election and representation, it 
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consequently follows that the only system of government consistent with 
principle, where simple democracy is impracticable, is the representative 
system 

But as to the orgamcal part, or the manner in which the several parts of 
government shall be arranged and composed, it is altogether matter of opm- 
ton. It is necessary that all the parts be conformable with the princtple of 
equal rights; and so long as this prmciple be rehgiously adhered to, no very 
material error can take place, neither can any error continue long In that 
part which falls within the province of opmion. 

In all matters of opimon, the social compact, or the principle by which 
society is held together, requires that the majority of opimons becomes the 
rule for the whole, and that the minority yields practical obedience thereto 
This is perfectly conformable to the prmciple of equal rights for, in the 
first place, every man has a right to give an opinion but no man has a right 
that his opimon should govern the rest. In the second place, it is not sup- 
posed to be known beforehand on which side of any question, whether for 
or against, any man’s opimon will fall. He may happen to be in a majority 
upon some questions, and in a minority upon others, and by the same rule 
that he expects obedience in the one case, he must yield it in the other. 

All the disorders that have arisen in France durmg the progress of the 
Revolution have had their origin, not in the prmciple of equal rights, but in 
the violation of that principle The principle of equal rights has been repeat- 
edly violated, and that not by the majority but by the mmority, and that 
minority has been composed of men possessing property, as tcell as of men 
without property; property, therefore, even upon the experience already 
had, is no more a criterion of character than it is of rights. 

It will sometimes happen that the mmority are right, and the majority aie 
wrong, but as soon as experience proves this to be the case, the minority will 
increase to a majority, and the error will reform itself by the tranquil opera- 
tion of freedom of opimon and equahty of nghts. Nothing, therefore, can 
justify an insurrecaon, neither can it ever be necessary where rights are 
equal and opimons free. 

Taking then the principle of equal rights as the foundation of the Revo- 
lution, and consequently of the Constitution, the orgamcal part, or the 
manner in which the several parts of the Government shall be arranged m 
the Constitution, will, as is already said, fall within the province of opinion. 

Various methods will present themselves upon a question of this kind, and 
though experience is yet wanting to determine which is the best, it has, I 
think, sufficiently decided which is the worst. That is the worst, which in 
its deliberations and decisions is subject to the precipitancy and passion of an 
individual, and when the whole legislature is crowded mto one body it is an 
individual m mass. In all cases of deliberation it is necessary to have a corps 
of reserve, and it would be better to divide the representaaon by lot into 
two parts, and let them revise and correct each other, than that the whole 
should sit together, and debate at once. 

Representative government is not necessarily confined to any one pardcu- 
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iar form. The principle is the same in all the forms under which it can be 
arranged. The equal rights of the people is the root from which the whole 
springs, and the branches may be arranged as present opmion or future 
experience shall best direct. As to that hospital of incurables (as Chesterfield 
calls It), the British House of Peers, it is an excrescence growing out of 
corruption; and there is no more affinity or resemblance between any of the 
branches of a legislative body originating from the right of the people, and 
the aforesaid House of Peers, than between a regular member of the human 
body and an ulcerated wen. 

As to that part of government that is called the executive, it is necessary 
m the first place to fix a precise meanmg to the word. 

There are but two divisions into which power can be arranged. First, that 
of wiUing or decreeing the laws, secondly, that of execuung or puttmg them 
m practise. The former corresponds to the intellectual faculties of the 
human mmd which reasons and determines what shall be done, the second, 
to the mechamcal powers of the human body that puts that determination 
into practise. 

If the former decides, and the latter does not perform, it is a state of 
imbecility; and if the latter acts without the predetermination of the former, 
it is a state of lunacy. The executive department therefore is official, and is 
subordinate to the legislative, as the body is to the mind m a state of health; 
for It is impossible to conceive the idea of two sovereignties, a sovereignty 
to voill and a sovereignty to act. 

The executive is not invested with the power of deliberating whether it 
shall act or not, it has no discreaonaty authority in the case; for it can act 
'no other thing than what the laws decree, and it is obliged to act conform- 
ably thereto, and in this view of the case the execunve is made up of all the 
official departments that execute the laws, of which that which is called the 
judiciary is the chief. 

But mankind have conceived an idea that some kind of authority is neces- 
sary to superintend the execution of the laws and to see that they are faith- 
fully performed, and it is by confounding this superintending authority with 
the official execution that we get embarrassed about the term executive 
power. All the parts in the governments of the Umted States of America that 
are called the executive, are no other than authorities to superintend the 
execution of the laws, and they are so far independent of the legislative that 
they know the legislative only through the laws, and cannot be controlled 
or directed by it through any other medium. 

In what manner this superintending authority shall be appointed, or com- 
posed, IS a matter that falls within the province of opinion. Some may prefer 
one method and some another, and m all cases, where opmion only and not 
principle is concerned, the majority of opimons forms the rule for all. 

There are however some things deducible from reason, and evidenced by 
experience, that serve to guide our decision upon the case. The one is never 
to invest any individual with extraordinary power, for besides his being 
tempted to misuse it. it will excite contennon and commotion in the naaon 
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for the office. Secondly, never to invest power long in the hands of any 
number of individuals. The inconveniences that may be supposed to accom- 
pany frequent changes are less to be feared than the danger that arises from 
long contmuance. 

1 shall conclude this discourse with offering some observations on the 
means of preserving liberty; for it is not only necessary that we establish it, 
but that we preserve it. 

It is, in the first place, necessary that we distinguish between the means 
made use of to overthrow despotism, in order to prepare the way for the 
establishment of liberty, and ffie means to be used after the despotism is 
overthrow n. 

The means made use of in the first case are justified by necessity. Those 
means are, in general, insurrecuons, for while the established government of 
despotism contmues m any country it is scarcely possible that any other 
means can be used It is also certain that m the commencement of a revolu- 
tion, the revolutionary party permit to themselves a discretionary exercise 
of povjer regulated more by circumstances than by principle, which, were 
the practise to continue, liberty would never be established, or if estabhshed 
would soon be overthrown. It is never to be expected m a revolution that 
every man is to change his opinion at the same moment. 

There never yet was any truth or any prmciple so irresistibly obvious 
that all men believed it at once. Time and reason must cooperate with each 
other to the final establishment of any principle; and therefore those who 
may happen to be first convinced have not a right to persecute others, on 
whom conviction operates more slowly. The moral principle of revolutions 
IS to instruct, not to destroy. 

Had a constitution been established two years ago (as ought to have been 
done), the violences that have since desolated France and injured the char- 
acter of the Revolution, would, in my opinion, have been prevented The 
nation would then have had a bond of union, and every individual would 
have known the line of conduct he was to follow. But, instead of this, a 
revolunonary government, a thing without either principle or authority, 
was subsntuted in its place, virtue and crime depended upon accident, and 
that which was patriotism one day became treason the next. 

All these things have followed from the want of a constitution, for it is 
the namre and intention of a constitution to prevent governing by party, by 
establishing a common principle that shall limit and control the power and 
impulse of party, and that says to all parties, thus far shah thou go and no 
further But in the absence of a constitution, men look entirely to party, and 
instead of principle governing party, party governs prmciple. 

An avidity to punish is always dangerous to liberty. It leads men to 
stretch, to misinterpret, and to misapply .even the best of laws He that 
would make his own liberty secure must guard even his enemy from oppres- 
sion, for if he violates this duty he establishes a precedent that will reach to 
himsplf 



RIGHTS OF MAN 


Part I 


Among the incivilities by which nations or individuals provoke and irritate 
each other, Mr Burke’s pamphlet on the French Revolution is an extraordi- 
nary instance. Neither the people of France, nor the National Assembh', 
were troubling themselves about the affairs of England, or the English Par- 
liament, and that Mr. Burke should commence an unprovoked attack upon 
them, both m Parliament and in public, is a conduct that cannot be pardoned 
on the score of manners, nor justified on that of policy. There is scarcely an 
epithet of abuse to be found in the Engbsh language, with which Mr. Burke 
has not loaded the French nation and the National Assembly. Every thing 
which rancor, prejudice, ignorance, or knowledge could suggest, arc 
poured forth in the copious fury of near four hundred pages. In the strain 
and on the plan Mr. Burke was writmg, he might have written on to as 
many thousands. When the tongue or the pen is let loose in a frenzy of 
passion. It is the man and not the subject that becomes exhausted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been mistaken and disappointed in the opinions 
he had formed of the affairs of France, but such is the ingenuity of his hope, 
or the malignancy of his despair, that it furnishes him with new pretenses to 
go on. There was a time when it was impossible to make Mr. Burke believe 
there would be any revolution in France. His opinion then was, that the 
French had neither spirit to undertake it, nor fortitude to support it; and 
now that there is one, he seeks an escape by condemning it. 

Not sufficiently content with abusing tlie Nanonal Assembly, a great part 
of his work is taken up with abusing Dr. Price (one of the best-hearted men 
that lives), and the two socieues m England known by the name of the 
Revolution Society, and the Society for Constitutional Information. 

Dr. Price had preached a sermon on the 4th of November, 1789, being 
the anniversary of what is called in England the Revolution, which took 
place m 1688. Mr. Burke, speaking of this sermon, says, “The political divine 
proceeds dogmatically to assert that, by the principles of the Revoluaon, 
the people of England have acquired three fundamental rights. 

“1. To choose our own governors. 

“2. To cashier them for misconduct. 

“3. To frame a government for ourselves.” 

Dr. Price does not say that the right to do these things exists in this or in 
that person, or in this or in that description of persons, but that it exists m 
the whole; that it is a right resident in the nation. Mr Burke, on the con- 
trary, demes that such a right exists in the nation, either in whole or in part, 

•>55 
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or that it exists any where, and, what is still more strange and marvelous, he 
says, “that the people of England utterly disclaim such a right, and that they 
will resist the practical asseraon of it with their hves and fortunes.” 

That men should take up arms, and spend their lives and fortunes, not to 
maintain their rights, but to mamtain they have not rights, is an entirely new 
species of discovery, and suited to the paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the people of England 
had no such rights, and that such rights do not now exist m the nation, 
either in whole or m part, or any where at all, is of the same marvelous and 
monstrous kind with what he has already said, for his arguments are, that 
the persons, or the generation of persons, in whom they did exist, are dead, 
and with them the right is dead also. 

To prove this, he quotes a declaration made by Parliament about a hun- 
dred years ago, to William and Mary, in these words “The Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of the people aforesaid,” 
(meaning the people of England then living) “most humbly and faithfully 
mhrmt themselves, their heirs and posterities, for ever.” He also quotes a 
clause of another act of Parliament made m the same reign, the terms of 
which, he says, “bind us,” (meamng the people of that day) “our hens and 
our posterity, to them, their hens and posterity, to the end of time ” 

Mr. Burke conceives his pomt sufficiently established by producing these 
clauses, which he enforces by saying that they exclude the right of the 
nation for ever. And not yet content with making such declarations, re- 
peated over and over again, he further says, “that if the people of England 
possessed such a right before the Revolution,” (which he acknowledges to 
have been the case, not only in England but throughout Europe, at an early 
period,) “yet that the English nation did, at the time of the Revolution, 
most solemnly renounce and abdicate it, for themselves, and for all then 
posterity, for ever.” 

As Mr. Burke occasionally apphes the poison drawn from his horrid 
principles, not only to the English nation, but to the French Revolution 
and the National Assembly, and charges that august, illuminated and illu- 
minating body of men with the epithet of usurpers, I shall, sans ceremonte, 
place another system of principles m opposition to his. 

The English Parliament of 1688 did a certain thing, which, for themselves 
and their consatuents, they had a right to do, and which it appeared right 
should be done But, in addition to this right, which they possessed by 
delegation, they set up another right by assumption, that of binding and 
controlling posterity to the end of nme. 

The case, therefore, divides itself into two parts, the right which they 
possessed by delegation, and the right which they set up by assumption. 
The first is admitted, but with respect to the second, I reply — 

There never did, there never will, and there never can exist a parliament, 
or any description of men, or any generation of men, in any country, pos- 
sessed of the right or the power of bindmg and controlling posterity to the 
“end of time” or of commanding for ever how the world shall be governed. 
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or who shall govern it, and therefore, all such clauses, acts or declarations, 
by which the makers of them attempt to do what they have neither tlie 
right nor the power to do, nor the power to execute, are m themselves null 
and void. 

Every age and generation must be as free to act for itself, tn all cases, as 
the ages and generation which preceded it. The vanity and presumption of 
governmg beyond the grave, is the most ridiculous and insolent of all 
tyrannies 

Man has no property in man; neither has any generation a property m 
the generations which are to follow. The Parhament or the people of 1688, 
or of any other period, had no more right to dispose of the people of the 
present day, or to bind or to control them m any shape whatever, than the 
Parliament or the people of the present day have to dispose of, bmd, or 
control those who are to live a hundred or a thousand years hence. 

Every generation is, and must be, competent to all the purposes which its 
occasions require It is the hving, and not the dead, that are to be accom- 
modated. When man ceases to be, his power and his wants cease with him, 
and having no longer any participation in the concerns of tins world, he has 
no longer any authority in directing who shall be its governors, or how 
Its government shall be organized, or how administered. 

I am not contending for nor against any form of government, nor for 
nor against any party here or elsewhere. That which a whole nation chooses 
to do. It has a right to do. Mr. Burke says. No Where then does the right 
exist’ I am contending for the rights of the living, and against their bemg 
willed away, and controlled and contracted for, by the manuscript assumed 
authority of the dead, and Mr. Burke is contending for the authority of the 
dead over the rights and freedom of the hving. 

There was a time when kings disposed of their crowns by will upon their 
death-beds, and consigned the people, hke beasts of the field, to whatever 
successor they appointed. This is now so exploded as scarcely to be remem- 
bered, and so monstrous as hardly to be beheved But the parlimentary 
clauses upon which Mr. Burke builds his pohtical church, are of the same 
nature. 

The laws of every country must be analogous to some common principle. 
In England, no parent or master, nor all the authority of Parhament, omnip- 
otent as It has called itself, can bind or control the personal freedom even 
of an individual beyond the age of twenty-one years. On what ground of 
right, then, could the Parliament of 1688, or any other parliament, bind 
all posterity for ever’ 

Those who have quitted the world, and those who are not yet arrived 
in it, are as remote from each other, as the utmost stretch of moral imag- 
ination can conceive. What possible obhgation, then, can exist between 
them, what rule or principle can be laid down, that two nonenaues, the 
one out of existence, and the other not in, and who never can meet in this 
world, that the one should control the other to the end of time’ 

In England, it is said that money cannot be taken out of the pockets 
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of the people without their consent. But who authorized, or who could 
authorize the Parliament of 1688 to control and take away the freedom of 
posterity, and limit and confine their right of acung m certam cases for ever, 
who were not in existence to give or to withhold their consent^ 

A greater absurdity cannot present itself to the understanding of man, 
than what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. He tells them, and he tells the 
world to come, that a certain body of men, who existed a hundred years 
ago, made a law, and that there does not now exist in the nation, nor ever 
will, nor ever can, a power to alter it. Under how many subtilnes, or absurd- 
ities, has the divine right to govern been imposed on the credulity of man- 
kind' 

Mr, Burke has discovered a new one, and he has shortened his journey 
to Rome, by appealing to the power of this infallible Parliament of former 
day's, and he produces what it has done, as of divine authority; for that 
power must certainly be more than human, which no human power to 
the end of time can alter. 

But Mr. Burke has done some service, not to his cause, but to his country, 
by bringing those clauses into public view. They serve to demonstrate 
how necessary it is at all times to watch against the attempted encroach- 
ment of power, and to prevent its runmng to excess. 

It IS somewhat extraordinary, that the offense for which James II was 
expelled, that of setung up power by assumption, should be reacted, under 
another shape and form, by the Parliament that expelled him. It shows that 
the rights of man were but imperfectly understood at the Revolution; for 
certain it is, that the right which that Parliament set up by assumption (for 
by the deleganon it had it not, and could not have it, because none could 
give It) over the peisons and freedom of posterity for ever, was the same 
tyranmcal, unfounded kind which James attempted to set up over the 
Parliament and the nation, and for which he was expelled. 

The only difference is (for in prmciple they differ not), that the one was 
an usurper over the living, and the other over the unborn, and as the one 
has no better authority to stand upon than the other, both of them must 
be equally null and void, and of no effect 
From what, or from whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of any 
human power to bind posterity for ever^ He has produced his clauses, but 
he must produce also his proofs that such a right existed, and show how it 
existed. If it ever existed, it must now exist, for whatever appertains to the 
nature of man, cannot be annihiliated by man 

It IS the nature of man to die, and he will continue to die as long as he 
continues to be born. But Mr Burke has set up a sort of political Adam, in 
whom all posterity are bound for ever, he must therefore prove that his 
Adam possessed such a power, or such a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the less it will bear to be stretched and the worse 
IS the policy to stretch it, unless it is intended to break it Had a person 
contemplated the overthrow of Mr. Burke’s positions, he would have pro- 
ceeded as Mr. Burke has done. He would have magnified the authorities. 
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on purpose to have called the right of them into question, and the instant 
the question of right was started, the authorities must have been given up. 

It requires but a very small glance of thought to perceive, that although 
laws made in one generation often continue in force through succeeding 
generations, yet they continue to derive their force from the consent of the 
Iivmg. A law not repealed, continues in force, not because it cannot be 
repealed, but because it is not repelled, and the non-repeahng passes for 
consent. 

But Mr Burke’s clauses have not even this qualification in their favor. 
They become null, by attempting to become immortal. The nature of them 
precludes consent. They destroy the right which they tmght have, by 
grounding it on a right which they cmmot have. Immortal power is not 
a human right, and therefore cannot be a right of Parliament 

The Parliament of 1688 might as well have passed an act to have author- 
ized themselves to live for ever as to make their authority to live for ever. 
All therefore that can be said of them is, that they are a formality of words, 
of as much import as if those who used them had addressed a congratulation 
to themselves, and in the oriental style of antiquity, had said, O Parliament, 
live for evei ' 

The circumstances of the world are continually changing, and the opin- 
ions of men change also, and as government is for the living, and not for 
the dead, it is the living only that has any right in it. That which may be 
thought right and found convenient m one age, may be thought wrong 
and found inconvenient in another. In such cases, who is to decide, the 
living, or the dead? 

As almost one hundred pages of Mr. Burke’s book are employed upon 
these clauses, it will consequently follow, that if the clauses themselves, so 
far as they set up an assumed, usurped dominion over posterity for ever, 
are unauthoritative, and in their nature null and void, that all his voluminous 
inferences, and declamation drawn therefrom, or founded thereon, are null 
and void also and on this ground I rest the matter. 

We now come more particularly to the affairs of France. Mr. Burke's 
book has the appearance of being written as instruction to the French 
nation, but if I may permit myself the use of an extravagant metaphor, 
smted to the extravagance of the case, it is darkness attempnng to illuminate 
hght. 

While I am writing this, there are accidentally before me some proposals 
for a declaration of rights by the Marquis de Lafayette (I ask his pardon 
for using his former address, and do it only for distinction’s sake) to the 
National Assembly, on the nth of July, 1789, three days before the taking 
of the Bastille, and I cannot but be struck by observing how opposite the 
sources are from which that gentleman and Mr. Burke draw their princi- 
ples. 

Instead of referring to musty records and moldy parchments to prove that 
the rights of the living are lost, “renounced and abdicated for ever,” by 
those who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has done, M de Lafayette applies 
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to the living world, and emphatically says.— “Call to mmd the sentiments 
which nature has engraved in the heart of every citizen, and which take a 
new force when they are solemnly recogmzed by all For a nation to love 
liberty, it is sufficient that she knows it, and to be free, it is sufficient that 
she wills It ” 

How dry, barren, and obscure is the source from which Mr. Burke 
labors’ and how meffectual, though gay with flowers, are all his declama- 
tion and his argument, compared with these clear, concise, and soul-ammat- 
ing sentiments’ Few and short as they are, they lead on to a vast field of 
generous and manly thinking, and do not finish, like Mr. Burke’s periods, 
with music in the ear, and nothing in the heart. 

As I have introduced M. de Lafayette, 1 will take the liberty of addmg 
an anecdote respecting his farewell address to the Congress of America in 
1783, and w'hich occurred fresh to my mind, when I saw Mr. Burke’s 
thundering attack on the French Revolution 

M de Lafayette went to America at an early period of the war, and con- 
tinued a volunteer in her service to the end. His conduct through tlie whole 
of that enterprise is one of the most extiaordinary that is to be found in 
the history of a young man, scarcely twenty years of age. 

Situated m a country that was hke the lap of sensual pleasure, and with 
the means of enjoying it, how few are there to be found who would ex- 
change such a scene for the woods and wilderness of America, and pass 
the flowery years of youth m unprofitable danger and hardship; but such 
IS the fact 

When the war ended, and he was on the point of taking his final depar- 
ture, he presented himself to Congress, and contemplating, in his affec- 
tionate farewell, the Revolution he had seen, expressed himself in these 
words “May this great monument, raised to Liberty, serve as a lesson to 
the oppressor, and an example to the oppressed'” 

when this address came to the hands of Dr. Franklin, who was then in 
France, he applied to Count Vergennes, to have it inserted in the French 
Gazette, but never could obtain his consent The fact was, that Count 
Vergennes was an aristocratical despot at home, and dreaded the example 
of the American Revolution in France, as certain other persons now dread 
the example of the French Revolution in England, and Mr Burke’s 
tribute of fear, (for in this light his book must be considered) runs parallel 
with Count Vergennes’ refusal. But, to return more particularly to his 
work— 

“We have seen,’’ says Mr Burke, “the French rebel against a mild and 
lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and insult, than any people has 
been known to rise against the most illegal usurper, or the most sanguinary 
tyrant ” This is one among a thousand other instances, in wluch Mr. Burke 
shows that he is ignorant of the springs and prmciples of the French Revolu- 
tion 

It was not against Louis XVI, but against the despotic principles of the 
government, that the nation revolted. These principles had not their origin 
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in him, but m the original establishment, many centuries back, and they 
were become too deeply rooted to be removed, and the Augean stable of 
parasites and plunderers too abominably filthy to be cleansed, by anything 
short of a complete and umversal revolution. 

When It becomes necessary to do a thing, the whole heart and soul should 
go into the measure, or not attempt it That crisis was then arrived, and 
there remained no choice but to act with determined vigor, or not to act 
at all. 

The King was known to be the friend of the nation, and this circumstance 
was favorable to the enterprise. Perhaps no man bred up in the style of an 
absolute kmg, ever possessed a heart so little disposed to the exercise of that 
species of power as the present King of France. 

But the principles of the government itself still remained the same. The 
monarch and the monarchy were distmct and separate thmgs, and it was 
against the established despotism of the latter, and not against the person 
or principles of the former, that the revolt commenced, and the Revolution 
has been earned. 

Mr Burke does not attend to the distinction between men and princtples; 
and therefore, he does not see that a revolt may take place agamst the 
despotism of the latter, while there hes no charge of despotism agamst 
the former. 

The natural moderation of Louis XVI contributed nothing to alter the 
hereditary despoasm of the monarchy. All the tyrannies of the foimer 
reigns, acted under that hereditary despotism, were still hable to be revived 
in the hands of a successor. It was not the respite of a reign that would 
satisfy France, enlightened as she was then become 

A casual discontinuance of the practise of despotism, is not a discontinu- 
ance of its principles; the former depends on the virtue of the individual 
who IS in immediate possession of pow’er, the latter, on the virtue and forti- 
tude of the nation. In the case of Charles I and James II of England, the 
revolt was against the personal despotism of the men, whereas m France, 
It was against the hereditary despotism of the established government. But 
men who can consign over the rights of posterity for ever, on the authority 
of a moldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, are not quahfied to judge of this 
Revoluaon. It takes in a field too vast for their views to explore, and pro- 
ceeds with a mightiness of reason they cannot keep pace with. 

But there are many points of view in which this Revolution may be 
considered. When despotism has estabhshed itself for ages in a country, 
as in France, it is not in the person of the king only that it resides It has 
the appearance of being so in show, and in nominal authority, but it is not 
so in practise, and in fact. It has its standard everywhere. 

Every oflice and department has its despotism, founded upon custom 
and usage. Every place has its Basalle, and every Bastille its despot. The orig- 
inal hereditary despotism, resident in the person of the king, divides and 
subdivides itself into a thousand shapes and forms, till at last the whole of 
it is acted by deputation. 
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This was the case in France, and against this species of despotism, pro- 
ceeding on through an endless labyrinth of oiSce all the source of it is 
scarcely perceptible, there is no mode of redress. It strengthens itself by as- 
suming the appearance of duty, and tyrannizes under the pretense of obey- 
ing. 

When a man reflects on the condition which France was in from the 
nature of her government, he will see other causes for revolt than those 
■which immediately connect themselves with the person or character of 
Louis XVI There were, if I may so express it, a thousand despoasms to 
be reformed in France, which had grown up under the hereditary despotism 
of the monarchy, and became so rooted as to be in a great measure inde- 
pendent of It. Betw'een the monarchy, the parliament, and the church, there 
was a Tivalshtp of despoasm, besides the feudal despoasm operaung locally, 
and the mmisterial despoasm operating everywhere. 

But Mr. Burke, by considering the King as the only possible ob}ect of a 
revolt, speaks as if France was a village, in which every thing that passed 
must be known to its commanding oiBcer, and no oppression could be acted 
but what he could conveniently control. Mr. Burke might have been in the 
Basalle his whole life, as well under Louis XVI and neither the one nor the 
other have kno-wn that such a man as Mr. Burke existed. The despotic prin- 
ciples of the government were the same m both reigns, though the disposi- 
tions of the men were as remote as tyranny and benevolence. 

What Mr. Burke considers as a reproach to the French Revolution (that 
of bringing it forward under a reign more mild than the preceding ones), 
is one of its highest honors. The revoluaons that have taken place m other 
European countries, have been excited by personal hatred. The rage was 
against the man, and he became the victim. But, in the instance of France, 
we see a revolution generated in the rational contemplation of the rights 
of man, and disanguishing from the beginning between persons and prin- 
ciples. 

But Mr Burke appears to have no idea of principles, when he is contem- 
plaang governments, “Ten years ago,” says he, “I could have felicitated 
France on her having a government, without inquiring what the nature 
of that government was, or how it was administered ” 

Is this the language of a raaonal man? Is it the language of a heart feeling 
as it ought to feel for the rights and happiness of the human race? On this 
ground, Mr Burke must compliment every government in the world, while 
the victims who suffer under them, whether sold into slavery, or tortured 
out of existence, are wholly forgotten. 

It IS power, and not principles, that Mr. Burke venerates; and under this 
abominable depravity, he is disquahfied to judge between them. Thus much 
for his opinion as to the occasion of the French Revolution. I now proceed 
to other considerations. 

I know a point in America called Point-no-Point; because as you proceed 
along the shore, gay and flowery as Mr. Burke’s language, it continually 
recedes and presents itself at a distance before you, but when you have got 
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as far as you can go, there is no point at all. Just thus it is with Mr. Burke’s 
three hundred and fifty-six pages. It is therefore difficult to reply to him. 
But as the points he wishes to establish may be inferred from what he abuses, 
it IS in his paradoxes that we must look for his arguments. 

As to the tragic paintings by which Mr Burke has outraged his own 
imagination, and seeks to work upon that of his readers, they are very well 
calculated for theatrical representation, where facts are manufactured for 
the sake of show, and accommodated to produce, through the weakness of 
sympathy, a weeping effect. But Mr. Burke should recollect that he is 
writing history, and not plays; and that his readers will expect truth, and 
not the spouting rant of high-toned declamation. 

■\Vhen we see a man dramatically lamenting in a publication intended to 
be believed, that, “The age of chivalry is gone' that The Glory of Europe 
IS extinguished forever' that The unbought grace of life (if any one knows 
what It is), the cheap defense of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise, is gone'" and all this because the Quixotic age of chivalric 
nonsense is gone, what opinion can we form of his judgment, or what regard 
can we pay to his facts^ 

In the rhapsody of his imagination, he has discovered a world of wind- 
mills, and his sorrows are, that there are no Quixotes to attack them. But if 
the age of aristocracy, like that of chivalry, should fall, and they had orig- 
inally some connection, Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the order, may con- 
tinue his parody to the end, and fimsh with exclaiming, “Othello's occupa- 
tion's gone!" 

Notwithstanding Mr. Burke’s horrid pamdngs, when the French Revolu- 
tion IS compared with that of other countries, the astomshment will be, 
that it IS marked with so few sacrifices, but this astomshment will cease 
when we reflect that principles, and not persons, were the meditated objects 
of destruction. The imnd of the nation was acted upon by a higher stimulus 
than what the consideration of persons could inspire, and sought a higher 
conquest than could be produced by the downfall of an enemy. 

Among the few who fell, there do not appear to be any that were inten- 
tionally singled out. They all of them had their fate in the circumstances 
of the moment, and were not pursued with that long, cold-blooded, unabated 
revenge which pursued the unfortunate Scotch, in the affair of 1745. 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke’s book I do not observe that die Bastille 
IS mennoned more than once, and that with a kind of implication as if he 
were sorry it was pulled down, and wished it were built up again. “We have 
rebuilt Newgate,” says he, “and tenanted the mansion, and we have prisons 
almost as strong as the Bastille for those who dare to libel the Queens of 
France.” 

As to what a madman, like the person called Lord George Gordon, 
might say, and to whom Newgate is rather a bedlam than a prison, it is 
unworthy a rational consideration. 

It was a madman that libelled,— and that is sufficient apology, and it 
afforded an opportunity for confimng him, which was the thing which was 
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wished for; but certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does not call himself a 
madman, whatever other people may do, has libelled, m the most unprovoked 
manner, and in the grossest style of the most vulgar abuse, the whole rep- 
resentative authority of France, and yet Mr. Burke takes his seat in the 
British House of Commons! 

From his violence and his grief, his silence on some points, and his e.xcess 
on others, it is difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke is sorry, extremely 
sorry, that arbitrary power, the power of the Pope, and the Bastille, are 
pulled down. 

Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserating reflection, that I 
can find throughout his book, has he bestowed on those who lingered out 
the most wretched of lives, a life without hope, in the most rmserable of 
prisons. 

It IS painful to behold a man employing his talents to corrupt himself. 
Nature has been kinder to Mr Burke than he is to her. He is not affected 
by the reality of distress touchmg his heart, but by the shoivy resemblage 
of it striking his imagination. He pines the plumage, but forgets the dying 
bird. 

Accustomed to kiss the aristocratical hand that hath purloined him from 
himself, he degenerates into a composinon of art, and the genuine soul of 
namre forsakes him. His hero or his heroine must be a tragedy-victim ex- 
piring m show, and not the real prisoner of mystery, sinking into death 
m the silence of a dungeon. 

As Mr. Burke has passed over the whole transaction of the Basnlle (and 
his silence is nothing in its favor), and has entertained his readers with 
reflections on supposed facts distorted into real falsehoods, I will give, since 
he has not, some account of the circumstances which preceded that transac- 
uon. They will serve to show, that less mischief could scarcely have accom- 
panied such an event, when considered with the treacherous and hostile 
aggravations of the enemies of the Revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself a more tremendous scene than 
which the city of Pans exhibited at the time of taking the Bastille, and for 
two days before and after, nor conceive the possibility of its quieting so 
soon At a distance, this transaction has appeared only as an act of heroism, 
standmg on itself, and the close polmcal connection it had with the Revolu- 
tion is lost in the brilliancy of the achievement. 

But we are to consider it as the strength of the parties, brought man to 
man, and contending for the issue. The Basnlle was to be either the prize 
or the prison of the assailants. The downfall of it included the idea of the 
downfall of despotism; and this compounded image was become as figura- 
nvely united as Bunyan’s Doubung Castle and Giant Despair. 

The National Assembly, before and at the time of taking the Bastille, 
were situng at Versailles, twelve miles distant from Pans About a week 
before the rising of the Parisians and their taking the Basnlle, it was discov- 
ered that a plot was forming, at the head of which was the Count d’ Artois, 
the Km^’s youngest brother, for demolishing; the Nanonal Assembly, 
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seizing Its members, and thereby crushmg, by a coup de mam, all hopes and 
prospects of forming a free government. For the sake of humamty, as well 
as of freedom, it is well this plan did not succeed. Ejcamples are not wanting 
to show how dreadfully vmdictive and cruel are all old governments, when 
they are successful against what they call a revolt. 

This plan must have been some time in contemplation; because, in order 
to carry it into execution, it was necessary to collect a large military force 
around Paris, and to cut off the communication between that city and the 
National Assembly at VersaiUes. The troops destined for this service were 
chiefly the foreign troops in the pay of France, and who, for this par- 
ticular purpose, were drawn from the distant provinces where they were 
then stationed. When they were collected, to the amount of between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand, it was judged time to put the plan into 
execution 

The Ministry who were then in office, and who were friendly to tlie Revo- 
lution, were mstantly dismissed, and a new Ministry formed of those who 
had concerted the project, among whom was Count de Brogho, and to his 
share was given the command of those troops. The character of this man, 
as described to me in a letter which I communicated to Mr. Burke before 
he began to write his book, and from an authority which Mr Burke well 
knows was good, was that of “an high-flying aristocrat, cool, and capable of 
every mischief.” 

While these matters were agitating, the National Assembly stood in the 
most perilous and critical simation that a body of men can be supposed to 
act in They were the devoted victims, and they knew it They had the 
hearts and wishes of their country on their side, but military authority they 
had none. The guards of Brogho surrounded the hall where the Assembly 
sat, ready, at the word of command, to seize their persons, as had been done 
the year before to the Parliament of Paris 

Had the National Assembly deserted their trust, or had they exhibited 
signs of weakness or fear, their enemies had been encouraged, and the 
country depressed. When the situation they stood in, the cause they were 
engaged in, and the crisis then ready to burst which should determine their 
personal and political fate, and that of their country, and probably of Eu- 
rope, are taken into one view, none but a heart callous with prejudice, or 
corrupted by dependence, can avoid interesting itself in their success. 

The Archbishop of Vienne was at this time president of the National 
Assembly, a person too old to undergo the scene that a few days, or a few 
hours, might bring forth A man of more acnvity, and bolder fortimde, 
was necessary, and the National Assembly chose (under the form of a vice- 
president, for the presidency soil resided in the Archbishop) M de Lafa- 
yette, and this is the only instance of a vice-president being chosen. 

It was at the moment that this storm was pending (July ii) that a 
declaration of rights was brought forward by M. de Lafayette It was hastily 
drawn up, and makes only a part of a more extensive declarauon of rights, 
agreed upon and adopted afterward by the National Assembly. 
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The particular reason for bringing it forward at this moment (M. de 
Lafayette has since informed me) was, that if the National Assembly should 
fall in the threatened destruction that then surrounded it, some traces of its 
principles might have the chance of surviving the wreck. 

Every thing now was drawing to a crisis. The event was freedom or 
slavery. On one side, an army of nearly thirty thousand men, on the other, 
an unarmed body of citizens, for the citizens of Pans on whom the National 
Assembly must then immediately depiend, were as unarmed and as undis- 
ciplined as the citizens of London are now. The French guards had given 
strong symptoms of their being attached to the national cause, but their 
numbers were small, not a tenth part of the force that Broglio commanded, 
and their officers were in the interest of Broglio. 

Matters being now ripe for execution, the new Mmistry made their ap- 
pearance m office The reader will carry in his mind, that the Bastille was 
taken the 14th of July, the point of time I am now speaking to, is the 12th. 
Immediately on the news of the change of the Mimstry reaching Paris, in 
the afternoon, all the playhouses and places of entertainment, shops and 
houses, were shut up The change of Ministry was considered as the prelude 
of hostilities, and the opinion was rightly founded 

The foreign troops began to advance towards the city. The Prince de 
Lambesc, who commanded a body of German cavalry, approached by the 
Place of Louis XV which connects itself with some of the streets. In his 
inarch he insulted and struck an old man with his sword. The French are 
remarkable for their respect to old age, and the insolence, with which it 
appeared to be done, uniting with the general fermentation they were in, 
produced a powerful effect, and a cry of To arms' to arms' spread itself in 
a moment over the whole city 

Arms they had none, nor scarcely any who knew the use of them, but des- 
perate resolution, when every hope is at stake, supplies for a while, the want 
of arms. Near where the Prince of Lambesc was drawn up, were large piles 
of stones collected for building the new bridge, and with these the people 
attacked the cavalry. A party of the French guards, upon hearing the firmg, 
rushed from their quarters and joined the people, and night coming on, the 
cavalry retreated. 

The streets of Pans, being narrow, are favorable for defense, and the lofti- 
ness of the houses, consisung of many stories, from which great annoyance 
might be given, secured them against nocturnal enterprises; and the night 
was spent in providing themselves with every sort of weapon they could 
make or procure guns, swords, blacksmith’s hammers, carpenter’s axes, 
iron crows, pikes, halberds, pitchforks, spits, clubs, etc. 

The incredible numbers with which they assembled the next morning, 
and the sail more mcredible resoluaon they exhibited, embarrassed and 
astonished their enemies. Little did the new Ministry expect such a salute. 
Accustomed to slavery themselves, they had no idea that liberty was capable 
of such inspiraaon, or that a body of unarmed citizens would dare to face 
the military force of thirty thousand men. 
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Every moment of this day was employed m collecting arms, concerting 
plans, and arranging themselves into the best order which such an instanta- 
neous movement could afford. Brogho continued lying round the city, but 
made no further advances this day, and the succeeding mght passed with as 
much tranquillity as such a scene could possibly produce 

But defense only was not the object of the citizens. They had a cause at 
stake, on which depended their freedom or their slavery. They every mo- 
ment expected an attack, or to hear of one made on the National Assembly, 
and in such a situation, the most prompt measures are somenmes the best 

The object that now presented itself was the Bastille, and the eclat of 
carrying such a fortress in the face of such an army, could not fail to strike 
a terror into the new Ministry, who had scarcely yet had time to meet By 
some intercepted correspondence this morning, it was discovered that the 
Mayor of Pans, M. de Flesselles, who appeared to be in their interest, was 
betraying them, and from this discovery, there remained no doubt, that 
Brogho would remforce the Bastille the ensuing evening. It w'as therefore 
necessary to attack it that day; but before this could be done, it was first 
nece-ssary to procure a better supply of arms than they were then possessed 
of. 

There was, adjoimng to the city, a large magazine of arms deposited at 
the Hospital of the Invalids, which the citizens summoned to surrender, and 
as the place was not defensible, nor attempted much defense, they soon 
succeeded 

Thus supplied, they marched to attack the Bastille; a vast, mi-xed multi- 
tude of all ages, and of all degrees, and armed with all sorts of weapons. 
Imagination would fail of describing to itself the appearance of such a pro- 
cession, and of the anxiety for the events which a few hours or a few min- 
utes might produce. 

What plans the Mimstry was formmg, were as unknown to the people 
within the city, as what the citizens were doing was unknown to the Min- 
istry, and what movements Brogho might make for the support or relief 
of the place, were to the citizens equally as unknown. All was mystery and 
hazard 

That the Bastille was attacked with an enthusiasm of heroism, such as only 
the highest animauon of liberty could inspire, and carried in the space of a 
few hours, is an event which the world is fully possessed of. I am not under- 
taking a detail of the attack, but bringmg into view the conspiracy against 
the nation which provoked it, and which fell with the Bastille. 

The prison to which the new Ministry was dooming the National As- 
sembly, in addition to its being the high altar and castle of despousm, 
became the proper object to begin with. This enterprise broke up the new 
Ministry, who began now to fly from the ruin they had prepared for others. 
The troops of Brogho dispersed, and himself fled also. 

Mr Burke has spoken a great deal about plots, but he has never once 
spoken of this plot against the National Assembly, and the liberues of the 
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nation; and that he might not, he has passed over all the circumstances that 
might throw it in his way. 

The exiles who have fled from France, whose cause he so much inteiests 
himself m, and from whom he has had his lesson, fled in consequence of a 
miscarriage of this plot. No plot was formed against them they were 
plotting against others, and those who fell, met, not unjustly, the punish- 
ment they were preparmg to execute. 

But will Mr. Burke say, that if this plot, contrived with the subuhty of an 
ambuscade, had succeeded, the succe^ul party would have restrained their 
wrath so soon’ Let the history of all old governments answer the quesaon. 

Whom has the National Assembly brought to the scaffold’ None. They 
were themselves the devoted victims of rfiis plot, and they have not re- 
tahated, why then are they charged with revenge they have not acted’ In 
the tremendous breaking forth of a whole people, in which all degrees, tem- 
pers and characters are confounded, and dehvering themselves, by a miracle 
of exertion, from the destruction meditated agamst them, is it to be expected 
that nothing will happen’ 

When men are sore with the sense of oppressions, and menaced with the 
prospect of new ones, is the calmness of philosophy, or the palsy of in- 
sensibility to be looked for’ Mr. Burke exclaims against outrage, yet the 
greatest is that which he has committed. His book is a volume of outrage, 
not apologized for by the impulse of a moment, but cherished through a 
space of ten months, yet Mr. Burke had no provocation, no life, no interest 
at stake 

More of the citizens fell in this struggle than of their opponents; but four 
or five persons were seized by the populace, and instantly put to death, the 
Governor of the Bastille, and the Mayor of Paris, who was detected in the 
act of betraying them, and afterw'ards Foulon, one of the new Ministry, 
and Berthier, his son-in-law, who had accepted the office of Intendant of 
Paris. Their heads were stuck upon spikes, and carried about the city, and 
it is upon this mode of punishment &at Mr. Burke builds a great part of 
his tragic scenes. Let us therefore examine how men came by the idea of 
punishing in this manner. 

They learn it from the governments they live under; and retahate the 
punishments they have been accustomed to behold. The head stuck upon 
spikes, which remained for years upon Temple Bar, differed nothmg in the 
honor of the scene from those carried about on spikes at Paris, yet this was 
done by the English Government. 

It may perhaps be said, that it signifies nothing to a man what is done to 
him after he is dead; but it signifies much to the living. It either tortures 
their feelings, or it hardens their hearts; and in either case, it instructs them 
how to punish when power falls into their hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments humanity. It is their 
sanguinary punishments which corrupt mankind. In England, the pumsh- 
ment in certain cases, is by hanging, drawing and quartering; the heart of the 
sufferer is cut out and held up to the view of the populace 
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In France, under the former government, the punishments were not less 
barbarous Who does not remember the execution of Damien, torn to pieces 
by horses? The effect of those cruel spectacles exhibited to the populace, is 
to destroy tenderness, or excite revenge, and by the base and false idea of 
governmg men by terror, instead of reason, they become precedents. 

It IS over the lowest class of mankind that government by terror is in- 
tended to operate, and it is on them that it operates to the worst effect. 
They have sense enough to feel they are the objects aimed at, and they 
inflict in their turn the examples of terror they have been instructed to 
practise. 

There is in all European countries, a large class of people of that descrip- 
tion which in England is called the “mob.” Of tins class were those who 
committed the burnings and devastations in London in 17S0, and of this class 
were those who carried the heads upon spikes in Pans. 

Foulon and Berthier were taken up in the country and sent to Pans, to 
undergo their exammation at the Hotel de Ville, for the National Assembly, 
immediately on the new Ministry conung into office, passed a decree which 
they communicated to the King and the Cabinet, that they (the National 
Assembly) would hold the Ministry, of whom Foulon was one, responsible 
for the measures they were advismg and pursuing; but the mob, incensed 
at the appearance of Foulon and Berthier, tore them from their conductors 
before they were carried to the Hotel de Ville, and executed them on the 
spot. 

Why then does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this kind on a whole people? 
As well may he charge the riots and outrages of 1780 on all the people of 
London, or those m Ireland on all his countrymen. 

But everything we see or hear offensive to our feelings and derogatory 
to the human character, should lead to other reflections than those of re- 
proach. Even the beings who commit them have some claim to our considera- 
tion How then is it that such vast classes of manlund as are distinguished 
by the appellation of the vulgar, or the ignorant, mob, are so numerous in 
aU old countries? 

The instant we ask ourselves this question, reflection finds an answer. 
They arise, as an unavoidable consequence, out of the ill construction of all 
old governments in Europe, England included with the rest. It is by dis- 
tortedly exalting some men, that others are distortedly debased, till the 
whole is out of nature 

A vast mass of mankind are degradedly thrown into the background of 
the human picture, to bring forward, with greater glare, the puppet-show 
of state and aristocracj’. In the commencement of a revolution, those men 
are rather the followers of the camp than of the standard of liberty, and 
have yet to be instructed how to reverence it 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for facts, and I then 
ask him, if they do not establish the certainty of what I here lay down? 
Admitting them to be true, they show the necessity of the French Revolu- 
tion, as much as any one thmg he could have asserted. 
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These outrages are not the effect of the principles of the Revolution, but 
of the degraded mind that existed before the Revolution, and which the 
Revolution is calculated to reform. Place them then to their proper cause, 
and take the reproach of them to your own side. 

It IS to the honor of the National Assembly, and the city of Pans, that 
during such a tremendous scene of arms and confusion, beyond the control 
of all authority, that they have been able, by the mfluence of example and 
exhortation, to restrain so much. Never were more pams taken to instruct 
and enlighten manland, and to make them see that their interest consisted in 
their virtue, and not in their revenge, than what have been displayed in the 
Revolution of France I now proceed to make some remarks on Mr. Burke’s 
account of the expedition to Versailles, October the 5th and 6th. 

I cannot consider Mr. Burke’s book in scarcely any other light than a 
dramatic performance; and he must, I thmk, have considered it in the same 
hght himself, by the poetical liberties he has taken of omitting some facts, 
distorting others, and making the machmery bend to produce a stage effect 

Of this kind is his account of die expedition to Versailles. He begins this 
account by omitting the only facts, which, as causes, are known to be true, 
every thing beyond these is conjecture, even in Paris, and he then works up 
a tale accommodated to his own passions and prejudices. 

It is to be observed throughout Mr. Burke’s book, that he never speaks 
of plots agamst the Revolution, and it is from those plots tliat all the mis- 
chiefs have arisen. It suits his purpose to exhibit consequences without their 
causes. It is one of the arts of the drama to do so. If the crimes of men w ere 
exhibited with their sufferings, the stage effect would sometimes be Io.st, and 
the audience would be inclined to approve where it was mtended they should 
commiserate. 

After all the investigations that have been made into this intricate affair, 
(the expedition to Versailles,) it soil remains enveloped in all that kind of 
mystery which ever accompames events produced more from a concurrence 
of awkward circumstances, than from fixed design 

While the characters of men are forming, as is always the case in revolu- 
tions, there is a reciprocal suspicion, and a disposition to misinterpret each 
other, and even parties directly opposite in principle, will sometimes concur 
in pushing forward the same movement with very different views, and with 
the hope of its producing very different consequences. 

A great deal of this may be discovered in this embarrassed affair, and yet 
the issue of the whole was what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known are, that considerable uneasiness was at 
this time excited in Pans by die delay of the King in not sanctioning and 
forwarding the decrees of the National Assembly, particularly that of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and the decrees of the fourth of August, 
which contained the foundation principles on wdiich the Constitution was 
to be erected 

The kindest, and perhaps the fairest, conjecture upon this matter is, that 
some of the ministers intended to make remarks and observations upon 
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certain parts of them, before they were finally sanctioned and sent to the 
provinces; but be this as it may, the enemies of the Revolution derived hopes 
from the delay, and the friends of the Revolution, uneasiness. 

During this state of suspense, the Garde du Corps, which was composed, 
as such regiments generally are, of persons much connected with the Court, 
gave an entertainment at Versailles to some foreign regiments then arrived, 
and when the entertainment was at its height, on a signal given, the Garde 
du Corps tore the national cockade from their hats, trampled it under foot, 
and replaced it with a counter-cockade prepared for the purpose. 

An indignity of this kind amounted to defiance It was like declaring war, 
and if men will give challenges, they must expect consequences. But all this 
Mr Burke has carefully kept out of sight 
He begins his account by saying, “History will record, that on the sixth 
of October, 1789, the King and Queen of France, after a day of confusion, 
alarm, dismay and slaughter, lay down under the pledged security of public 
faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of respite, and troubled, melancholy 
repose.” 

This IS neither the sober style of history, nor the intention of it It leaves 
every thing to be guessed at, and mistaken. One would at least thmk there 
had been a battle, and a battle there probably would have been, had it not 
been for the moderating prudence of those whom Mr. Burke involves m his 
censures By his keeping the Garde du Corps out of sight, Mr. Burke has 
afforded himself the dramatic license of putting the I&ng and Queen in 
then places, as if the object of the expedition was against them But to return 
to my account— 

This conduct of the Garde du Corps, as might well be expected, alarmed 
and enraged the Parisians The colors of the cause, and the cause itself, were 
becoming too united to mistake the intenuon of the insult, and the Parisians 
were determined to call the Garde du Corps to an account 
There was certainly nothing of the cowardice of assassination in march- 
ing in the face of day to demand satisfaction (if such a phrase may be used) 
of a body of armed men who had voluntarily given defiance. But the cir- 
cumstance which serves to throw this affair into embarrassment is, that the 
enemies of the Revolution appear to have encouraged it, as well as its friends 
The one hoped to prevent a civil war by checlong it in time, and the other 
to make one The hopes of those opposed to the Revolution rested in mak- 
ing the King of their party, and getting him from Versailles to Metz, where 
they expected to collect a force, and set up a standard 
We have therefore two different objects presenting themselves at the 
same time, and to be accomplished by the same means the one, to chastise 
the Garde du Corps, which was the object of the Parisians, the other, to 
render the confusion of such a scene an inducement to the King to set off 
for Metz. 

On October the fifth, a very numerous body of women, and men in the 
disguise of women, collected around the Hotel de Ville or town-hall at Pans, 
and set off for Versailles Their professed object was the Garde du Corps; 
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but prudent men readily recollected that mischief is more easily begun than 
ended, and this impressed itself with the more force, from the suspicions 
already stated, and the irregularity of such a cavalcade. 

As soon, therefore, as a sufficient force could be collected, M. de Lafa- 
yette, by orders from the civil authority of Pans, set off after them at the 
head of twenty thousand of the Pans nulitia. The Revolution could derive 
no benefit from confusion, and its opposers might. By an amiable and spir- 
ited manner of address, he had hitherto been fortunate in calmmg dis- 
quietudes, and m this he was extraordinarily successful. 

To frustrate, therefore, the hopes of those who might seek to improve 
this scene into a sort of justifiable necessity for the Kmg’s quitting Versailles 
and withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent at the same tune, the consequences 
that might ensue between the Garde du Corps and this phalanx of men and 
women, he forwarded expresses to the Kmg, that he was on his march to 
Versailles, at the orders of the civil authority of Paris, for the purpose of 
peace and protection, expressing at the same time, the necessity of restrain- 
mg the Garde du Corps from firing on the people. 

He arrived at Versailles between ten and eleven at night. The Garde du 
Corps was drawn up, and the people had arrived some time before, but 
every thing had remained suspended. Wisdom and policy now consisted in 
changmg a scene of danger into a happy event. M. de Lafayette became the 
mediator between the enraged pames, and the Kmg, to remove the uneasi- 
ness which had arisen from the delay already stated, sent for the President 
of the National Assembly, and signed the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and such other parts of the Constitution as were m readiness. 

It was now about one in the morning. Every thing appeared to be com- 
posed, and a general congratulation took place. At the beat of drum a 
proclamation was made, that the citizens of Versailles would give the hos- 
pitahty of their houses to their fellow-citizens of Pans. Those who could 
not be accommodated m this manner, remamed m the streets, or took up 
their quarters in the churches-, and at two o’clock the King and Queen 
retired. 

In this state, matters passed till the break of day, when a fresh disturbance 
arose from the censurable conduct of some of both parties, for such char- 
acters there will be in all such scenes. 

One of the Garde du Corps appeared at one of the windows of the palace, 
and the people, who had remained during the night in the streets, accosted 
him with reviling and provocative language. Instead of retiring, as in such a 
case prudence would have dictated, he presented his musket, fired, and killed 
one of the Pans militia. 

The peace being thus broken, the people rushed into the palace in quest 
of the offender. They attacked the quarters of the Garde du Corps within 
the palace, and pursued them through the avenues of it, and to the apart- 
ments of the King. 

On this tumult, not the Queen only, as Mr. Burke has represented it, bur 
every person in the palace, was awakened and alarmed, and M. de Lafayette 
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had a second time to interpose between the parties, the event of which was, 
that the Garde du Corps put on the national cockade, and the matter ended, 
as by oblivion, after the loss of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this confusion was acting, the 
Kmg and Queen were in public at the balcony, and neither of them con- 
cealed for safety’s sake, as Mr. Burke msinuates 

Matters being thus appeased, and tranquillity restored, a general acclama- 
tion broke forth, of Le Roi d Parts— Le Rot d Panr— The King of Paris. It 
was the shout of peace, and immediately accepted on the parr of the King. 
By this measure, all future projects of trepanning the King to Metz, and 
setting up the standard of opposition to the Constitution, were prevented, 
and the suspicions extinguished. 

The King and his family reached Paris in the evening, and were con- 
gratulated on their arrival by M. Bailley, the Mayor of Paris, in the name 
of the citizens Mr Burke, who throughout his book confounds things, per- 
sons, and principles, has in his remarks on M Baillcy’s address, confounded 
time also. He censures M. Bailley for calling it, “a?z Iton }our” a good day. 

Mr. Burke should have informed himself, that this scene took up the space 
of two days, the day on which it began with every appearance of danger 
and mischief, and the day on which it terminated without the mischiefs 
that threatened, and that it is to this peaceful termination that M. Bailley 
alludes, and to the arrival of the King at Pans 

Not less than three hundred thousand persons arranged themselves in the 
procession from Versailles to Paris, and not an act of molestanon was com- 
mitted during the whole march. 

I have now to follow Mr Burke through a pathless wilderness of rhapso- 
dies, and a sort of descant upon governments, in which he asserts whatever 
he pleases, on the presumpuon of its being believed, without oflFenng either 
evidence or reasons for so doing. 

Before anything can be reasoned upon to a conclusion, certain facts, prm- 
ciples, or data, to reasdh from, must be established, admitted, or denied. Mr. 
Burke, with his usual outrage, abuses the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
pubhshed by the National Assembly of France, as the basis on which the 
Constitution of France is built. This he calls “paltry and blurred sheets of 
paper about the rights of man.” 

Does Mr Burke mean to deny that man has any rights? If he does, then he 
must mean that there are no such things as rights any where, and that he has 
none himself, for who is there in the world but man? But if Mr. Burke 
means to admit that man has rights, the question then will be, what are those 
rights, and how came man by them originally? 

The error of those who reason by precedents drawn from antiquity, 
respecting the rights of man, is that they do not go far enough into antiquity 
They do not go the whole way. They stop in some of the mtermediate 
stages of an hundred or a thousand years, and produce what was then done 
as a rule for the present day. This is no authority at all. 

If we travel still funher into antiquity, we shall find a directly contrary 
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opinion and practise prevailing, and, if antiquity is to be authority, a thou- 
sand such authorities may be produced, successively contradicting each 
other, but if we proceed on, we shall at last come out right, we shall come to 
the time when man came from the hand of his Maker. What was he then? 
Man. Man was his high and only tide, and a higher cannot be given him. 
But of titles I shall speak hereafter. 

M'e have now arrived at the origin of man, and at the origin of his rights. 
As to the manner in which the world has been governed from that day to 
this. It is no further any concern of ours than to make a proper use of the 
errors or the improvements which the history of it presents. Those who lived 
a hundred or a thousand years ago, were then modems as we are now. They 
had thetr ancients, and those ancients had others, and we also shall be an- 
cients in our turn 

If the mere name of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of life, the people 
who are to live an hundred or a thousand years hence, may as well take us 
for a precedent, as we make a precedent of those who lived an hundred or 
a thousand years ago. 

The fact is, that portions of antiquity, by proving every thing, establish 
nothing It is authority against authority all the way, till we come to the 
divine origin of the rights of man, at the Creation. Here our inquiries find 
a resting-place, and our reason finds a home. 

If a dispute about the rights of man had arisen at a distance of an hun- 
dred years from the Creation, it is to this source of authority they must have 
refeired, and it is to the same source of authority that we must now refer. 

Though 1 mean not to touch upon any sectarian principle of religion, yet 
it may be worth observing, that the genealogy of Christ is traced to Adam 
Why then not trace the rights of man to the creanon of man? 1 will answer 
the question. Because there have been upstart governments, thrusting them- 
selves between, and presumptuously workmg to unmake man. 

If any generation of men ever possessed the right of dictating the mode 
by which the world should be governed for ever, it was the first generation 
that existed, and if that generation did it not, no succeeding generation can 
show any authority for doing it, nor can set any up. 

The illuminating and divine principle of the equal rights of man (for it 
has Its origin from the Maker of man), relates not only to the living 
individuals, but to generations of men succeeding each other. Every genera- 
tion IS equal in rights to the generations which preceded it, by the same 
rule that every individual is born equal m rights with his contemporary. 

Every history of the Creation, and every traditionary account, whether 
from the lettered or unlettered world, however they may vary m their opin- 
ion or belief of certain particulars, all agree in establishing one point, the 
unity of ?ucm; by which I mean that men are all of one degree, and conse- 
quently that all men are born equal, and with equal natural rights, in the same 
manner as if posterity had been continued by creation instead of generation, 
the latter being only the mode by which the former is earned forward, 
and consequently, every child born into the world must be considered as 
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deriving its existence from God. The world is as new to him as it was to the 
first man that existed, and his natural right m it is of the same kind. 

The Mosaic account of the Creation, whether taken as divine authority or 
merely historical, is full to this point, the unity or equality of man. The 
expressions admit of no controversy “And God said, let us make man in 
our own image In the image of God created he him, male and female 
created he them.” The distinction of sexes is pointed out, but no other dis- 
tinction IS even implied. If this be not divine authority, it is at least historical 
authority, and shows that the equality of man, so far from being a modern 
doctrine, is the oldest upon record 

It IS also to be observed, that all the religions known in the world are 
founded, so far as they relate to man, on the unity of man, as being all of 
one degree. Whether in heaven or in hell, or in whatever state man may be 
supposed to exist hereafter, the good and the bad are the only disancaons. 
Nay, even the laws of governments are obliged to slide into this principle, 
by making degrees to consist in crimes and not in persons 

It is one of the greatest of all truths, and of the highest advantage to cul- 
tivate. By considermg man in this light, and by instructing him to consider 
himself in this light, it places him in a close connection with all his duties, 
whether to his Creator or to the creaaon, of which he is a part; and it is 
only when he forgets his origin, or, to use a more fashionable phrase, his 
birth and family, that he becomes dissolute. 

Tt IS not among the least of the evils of the present existing governments 
in all parts of Europe, that man, considered as man, is thrown back to a vast 
distance from his Maker, and the artificial chasm filled up by a succession 
of barriers, or a sort of turnpike gates, through which he has to pass. 

I will quote Mr Burke’s catalogue of barriers that he has set up between 
man and his Maker. Putting himself in the character of a herald, he says— 
“We fear God— we look with awe to kings— with affection to parliaments— 
with duty to magistrates— with reverence to priests, and with respect to 
nobility.” Mr. Burke has forgotten to put in “chivalry.” He has also for- 
gotten to put in Peter 

The duty of man is not a wilderness of turnpike gates, through which he 
is to pass by tickets from one to the other. It is plain and simple, and con- 
sists but of two points. His duty to God, which every man must feel, and 
with respect to his neighbor, to do as he would be done by. If those to w'hom 
power IS delegated do well, they will be respected, if not, they will be 
despised, and with regard to those to whom no power is delegated, but 
who assume it, the rational world can know nothing of them 

Hitherto we have spoken only (and that but in part) of the natural rights 
of man. We have now to consider the civil rights of man, and to show how 
the one originates from the other. Man did not enter into society to become 
worse than he was before, nor to have fewer rights than he had before, but 
to have those rights better secured. His natural rights are the foundation of 
all his civil rights But in order to pursue this disunction with more precision, 
it is necessary to make the different qualities of natural and civil rights. 
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A few words will explain this. Natural rights are those which appertain 
to man in right of his existence. Of this kind are all the intellecmal rights, 
or rights of the mind, and also all those rights of acting as an individual for 
his own comfort and happmess, which are not injurious to the natural rights 
of others. Civil rights are those which appertain to man in right of his bemg 
a member of society. 

Every civil right has for its foundation some natural right pre-existmg 
in the individual, but to the enjoyment of which his individual power is not, 
in aU cases, sufficiently competent. Of this kind are all those which relate 
to security and protecaon 

From this short review, it will be easy to distinguish between that class of 
natural rights which man retains after entering mto society, and those which 
he throws into the common stock as a member of society. 

The natural rights which he retains, are all those m which the power to 
execute is as perfect in the mdividual as the right itself. Among this class, as 
is before mentioned, are aU the inteUectual rights, or rights of the mind: 
consequently, religion is one of those rights. 

The namral rights which are not retamed, are aU those in which, though 
the right is perfect in the mdividual, the power to execute them is defective. 
They answer not his purpose. A man, by natural right, has a right to judge 
in his own cause, and so far as the right of the mind is concerned, he never 
surrenders it but what availeth it fum to judge, if he has not power to 
redress? He therefore deposits his right m the common stock of society, 
and takes the arm of society, of which he is a part, in preference and in adm- 
tion to his own Society grants him nothing. Every man is proprietor in 
society, and draws on the capital as a matter of right 

From these premises, two or three certain conclusions will follow. 

First, That every civil right grows out of a namral right, or, in other 
words, is a namral right exchanged 

Secondly, That civil power, properly considered as such, is made up of 
the aggregate of that class of the namral rights of man, which becomes 
defective in the individual in point of power, and answers not his purpose, 
but when collected to a focus, becomes competent to the purpose of every 
one. 

Thirdly, That the power produced from the aggregate of namral rights, 
imperfect in power in the individual, cannot be applied to invade the natural 
rights which are retained in the individual, and in which the power to exe- 
cute is as perfect as the right itself. 

We have now, in a few words, traced man from a natural mdividual to 
a member of society, and shown, or endeavored to show, the quality of the 
natural rights retamed, and those which are exchanged for civil rights. Let 
us now apply those prmciples to governments. 

In casting our eyes over the world, it is extremely easy to distinguish the 
governments which have arisen out of society, or out of the social compact, 
from those which have not but to place this m a clearer light than what a 
single glance may afford, it will be proper to take a review of the several 
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sources from which the govemmentii have arisen, and on which they have 
been founded. 

They may be all comprehended under three heads First, superstition. 
Secondly, power. Thirdly, the common interests of society, and the common 
rights of man 

The first was a government of priestcraft, the second of conquerors, and 
the third of reason. 

When a set of artful men pretended, through the medium of oracles, to 
hold intercourse with the Deity, as familiarly as they now march up the 
back-stairs in European courts, the world was completely under the gov- 
ernment of supersution. The oracles were consulted, and whatever they 
were made to say, became the law, and this sort of government lasted as long 
as this sort of superstition lasted. 

After these a race of conquerors arose, whose government, like that of 
William the Conqueror, was founded in power, and the sword assumed 
the name of a sceptre Governments thus established, last as long as the 
power to support them lasts, but that they might avail themselves of every 
engine in their favor, they umted fraud to force, and set up an idol which 
they called Dtvtve Right, and which, in imitation of the Pope, who affects 
to be spiritual and temporal, and in contradiction to the Founder of the 
Christian religion, twisted itself afterwards into an idol of another shape, 
called Church and State. The key of St. Peter, and the key of the Treasury, 
became quartered on one another, and the wondering, cheated multitude 
worshipped the invention 

When 1 contemplate the natural digraty of man, when I feel (for Nature 
has not been kind enough to me to blunt my feelings) for the honor and 
happiness of its character, I become irritated at the attempt to govern man- 
kind by force and fraud, as if they were all knaves and fovils, and can 
scarcely avoid disgust at those w'ho are thua imposed upon. 

We have now to review the governments which arise out of society, in 
contradistinction to those which arose out of superstition and conquest 

It has been thought a considerable advance toward estabbshmg the prin- 
ciples of freedom, to say, that government is a compact between those who 
govern and those who are governed but this cannot be true, because it is 
putting the effect before the cause, for as man must have existed before gov- 
ernments existed, there necessarily was a time when governments did not 
exist, and consequently there could originally exist no governors to form 
such a compact with 

The fact therefore must be, that the mdtvtduah the?melves, each in his 
own personal and sovereign right, entered into a compact with each other 
to produce a government and this is the only mode in which governments 
have a right to arise, and the only principle on which they have a right to 
exist. 

To possess ourselves of a clear idea of what government is, or ought to be, 
we must trace it to its origin. In domg this, we shall easily discover that 
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governments must have arisen, either out of the people, or over the people. 
Mr. Burke has made no distincaon 

He investigates nothing to its source, and therefore he confounds every 
thing, but he has signified his intention of undertaking at some future oppor- 
tunity, a comparison between the consotutions of England and France 

As he thus renders it a subject of controversy by throwing the gauntlet, 
1 take him upon his own ground It is in high challenges that high truths 
have the right of appearing, and 1 accept it with the more readiness, because 
It affords me, at the same time, an opportunity of pursuing the subject 
with respect to governments arising out of society 

But It will be firct necessary to define what is meant by a constitution. 
It IS not sufficient that wc adopt the word, we must fix also a standard sig- 
mfication to it 

A consatution is not a thing in name only, but in fact It has not an ideal, 
but a real existence, and wherever it cannot be produced in a visible form, 
there is none. A constituQon is a thing antecedent to a government, and a 
government is only the creature of a constitution. The constitution of a 
country is not the act of its government, but of the people constituting a 
government. 

It IS the body of elements, to which you can refer, and quote article by 
article, and which contains the principles on which the government shall 
be established, the manner in which it shall be organized, the powers it 
shall have, the mode of elections, the duration of parliaments, or by what 
other name such bodies may be called, the powers which the executive part 
of the government shall have, and, in fine, every thing that relates to the 
complete organization of a civil government, and the principles on which 
It shall act, and by which it shall be bound 

A constitution, therefore, is to a government, what die laws made after- 
wards by that government are to a court of judicature. The court of judi- 
cature does not make the laws, neither can it alter them, it only acts in con- 
formity to the laws made and the government is in like manner governed 
by the constitution. 

Can then Mr. Burke produce the English Constitution’ If he cannot, w'e 
may fairly conclude, that though it has been so much talked about, no 
such thing as a constitution exists, or ever did exist, and consequently that 
the people have yet a constitution to form Mr. Burke will not, I presume, 
deny the position I have already advanced, namely, that governments arise, 
either out of the people, or over the people The English Government is 
one of those which arose out of a conquest, and not out of society, and 
consequently it arose over the people, and though it has been much modi- 
fied from the opportunity of circumstances since the time of William the 
Conqueror, the country has never yet regenerated itself, and is therefoie 
w ithout a constitution 

1 readily perceive the reason why Mr Burke declined going into the com- 
parison between the English and French constitutions, because he could not 
but perceive, when he sat down to the task, that no such thing as a consti- 
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tudon existed on his side the question. His book is certainly bulky enough 
to have contained all he could say on this subject, and it would have been 
the best manner in which people could have judged of their separate merits. 

Why then has he declined the only thing that was worth while to write 
upon? It was the strongest ground he could take, if the advantages were on 
his side, but the weakest, if they were not, and his declining to take it, is 
either a sign that he could not possess it, or could not maintain it. Mr Burke 
said in a speech last winter in Parliament, That when the National Assembly 
first met in three Orders, (the Tiers Etats, the Clergy, and the Noblesse,) 
France had then a good constitution This shows, among numerous other 
mstances, that Mr. Burke does not understand what a constitution is. The 
persons so met, were not a constitutton, but a convention, to make a con- 
stitution. 

The present National Assembly of France is, strictly speaking, the per- 
sonal social compact. The members of it are the delegates of the nation in 
Its original character, future assemblies will be the delegates of the nation 
in its organized character. 

The authority of the present Assembly is different to what the authority 
of future assemblies will be The authority of the present one is to form a 
constitution, the authority of future assemblies will be to legislate according 
to the principles and forms prescribed in that constitution, and if experience 
should hereafter show that alterations, amendments, or additions are nec- 
essary, the constitution will point out the mode by which such things shall 
be done, and not leave it to the discrenonary power of the future govern- 
ment. 

A government on the principles on which constitutional governments, 
arising out of society are established, cannot have the right of altering itself 
If it had. It would be arbitrary. It might make itself what it pleased, and 
wherever such a right is set up, it shows that there is no constitution 

The act by which the English Parliament empowered itself to sit for seven 
years, shows there is no constitution in England It might, by the same self 
authority, have set any greater number of years or for life. The bill which 
the present Mr. Pitt brought into Parliament some years ago, to reform Par- 
liament, was on the same erroneous prmciple. 

The right of reform is in the naaon m its original character, and the con- 
stitutional method would be by a general convention elected for the purpose. 
There is, moreover, a paradox in the idea of vitiated bodies reforming them- 
selves 

From these preliminaries I proceed to draw some comparisons I have al- 
ready spoken of the Declaration of Rights, and as I mean to be as concise 
as possible, I shall proceed to other parts of the French Constitution. 

The Constitution of France says, that every man who pays a tax of sixty 
sous per annum (zr. and 6d. English) is an elector What article will Mr. 
Burke place against this^ Can any thing be more limited, and at the same 
time more capricious, than what the qualifications are in England^ 

Limited— because not one man in a hundred (I speak much within com- 
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pass) IS admitted to vote capricious— because the lowest character that can 
be supposed to exist, and who has not so much as the visible means of an 
honest livelihood, is an elector in some places while, in other places, the 
man who pays very large taxes, and with a known fair character, and the 
farmer who rents to the amount of three or four hundred pounds a year, 
and with a property on that farm to three or four times that amount, is not 
admitted to be an elector. 

Every thmg is out of nature, as Mr. Burke says on another occasion, in 
this strange chaos, and all sorts of follies are blended with all sorts of crimes. 
William the Conqueror, and his descendants, parcelled out the country in 
this manner, and bribed one part of it by what they called charters, to hold 
the other parts of it the better subjected to their will. This is the reason 
why so many of those charters abound m Cornwall 

The people were averse to the government established at the Conquest, 
and the towns were garrisoned and bribed to enslave the country. All the 
old charters are the badges of this conquest, and it is from this source that 
the capriciousness of election arises. 

The French Constituaon says, that the number of representatives for any 
place shall be in a ratio to the number of taxable inhabitants or electors. 
What article will Mr. Burke place against this^ The county of Yorkshire, 
which contains near a million souls, sends two county members, and so does 
the county of Rutland, which contains not a hundredth part of that number. 

The town of old Saturn which contains not three houses, sends two mem- 
bers; and the town of Manchester, which contains upward of sixty thousand 
souls, IS not admitted to send any Is there any principle in these things^* Is 
there any thmg by which you can trace the marks of freedom or discover 
those of wisdom^ No wonder, then, Mr. Burke has declined the comparison, 
and endeavored to lead his readers from the point by a wild, unsystemaQcal 
display of paradoxial rhapsodies. 

The French Consatution says, that the National Assembly shall be elected 
every two years. What article will Mr. Burke place against this’ Why, that 
the nation has no right at all in the case that the Government is perfectly 
arbitrary with respect to this point, and he can quote for his authority the 
precedent of a former parliament. 

The French Constitution says, there shall be no game laws, that the farmer 
on whose land wild game shall be found (for it is by the produce of those 
lands they are fed) shall have a right to what he can take That there shall 
be no monopolies of any kind, that all trades shall be free, and every man 
free to follow any occupation by which he can procure an honest livelihood, 
and in any place, town, or city, throughout the nation. What will Mr. 
Burke say to this’ 

In England game is made the property of those at whose expense it is not 
fed; and with respect to monopolies, the country is cut up into monopolies. 
Every chartered town is an aristocratic monopoly m itself, and the quabh- 
cation of electors proceeds out of those chartered monopolies. Is this free- 
dom’ Is this what Mr. Burke means by a constitution’ 
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In these chartered monopolies, a man coming from another part of the 
country is hunted from them as if he were a foreign enemy. An English- 
man IS not free in his own country Every one of those places presents a 
barrier in his way, and tells him he is not a freeman— that he has no rights. 

Within these monopolies are other monopolies In a city, such for in- 
stance, as Bath, which contains between twenty and thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, the right of electing representatives to Parhameiit is monopolized by 
about thirty-one persons. And within these monopolies are still others. A 
man, even of the same town, whose parents were not in circumstances to 
give him an occupation, is debarred, m many cases, from the natural right 
of acquiring one, be his genius or industry what it may. 

Are these things examples to hold out to a country regenerating itself 
from slavery, like France’ Certainly they are not, and certam am I, that 
when the people of England come to reflect upon them, they wiU, like 
France, annihikte those badges of ancient oppression, those traces of a con- 
quered nation. 

Had Mr. Burke possessed talents similar to the author of “On the Wealth 
of Nations,” he would have comprehended all the parts which enter into, 
and, by assemblage, form a constitution. He would have reasoned from 
minutise to magnimde. It is not from his prejudices only, but from the dis- 
orderly cast of his genius, that he is unfitted for the subject he writes upon. 

Even his genius is without a constitution. It is a genius at random, and not 
a genius constituted But he must say something. He has therefore mounted 
in the air hke a balloon, to draw the eyes of the multitude from the ground 
they stand upon. 

Much is to be learned from the French Constitution. Conquest and tyranny 
transplanted themselves with William the Conqueror from Normandy into 
England, and the country is yet disfigured with the marks May then the 
example of all France contribute to regenerate the freedom which a provmce 
of it destroyed' 

The French Constitution says. That to preserve the national representa- 
tion from being corrupt, no member of the National Assembly shall be an 
officer of the government, a place-man, or a pensioner. What will Mr. Burke 
place against this’ I will whisper his answer: Loaves and Ftshes. 

Ah' this government of loaves and fishes has more mischief in it than 
people have yet reflected on. The National Assembly has made the discov- 
ery, and It holds out the example to the world Had governments agreed to 
quarrel on purpose to fleece their countries by taxes, they could not have 
succeeded better than they have done. 

Many things in the Enghsh Government appear to me the reverse of what 
they ought to be, and of what they are said to be. The Parhament, imper- 
fectly and capriciously elected as it is, is nevertheless supposed to hold the 
national purse in trust for the nation but in the manner in which an English 
parliament is constructed, it is Lite a man being both mortgager and mort- 
gagee, and in the case of misapplication of trust, it is the criminal sitting in 
judgment upon himself. 
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If those who vote the supplies are the same persons ■who receive the sup- 
plies when voted, and are to account for the expenditure of those supplies 
who voted them, it is theinselves accountable to themselves, and the Cotnedy 
of Errors concludes with the Pantomime of Hush. Neither the ministerial 
party, nor the opposition, will touch upon this case. The national purse is 
the common hack which each mounts upon. It is like what the country 
people call, “Ride and tie— You ride a little way, and then I.” They order 
these things better in France. 

The French Constitution says. That the right of ivar and peace is in the na- 
tion. Where else should it reside but in those who are to pay the expense^ 
In England, this right is said to reside in a metaphor, shown at the Tower 
for SLx-pence or a shilling a-piece So are the lions; and it would be a step 
nearer to reason to say it resided in them, for any inanimate metaphor is no 
more than a hat or a cap. We can all see the absurdity of worshipping 
Aaron’s molten calf, or Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, but why do men 
continue to practise on themselves the absurdities they despise in others^ 

It may with reason be said, that in the manner the English nation is repre- 
sented, it sigmfies not where this right resides, whether in tire Crown or 
in the Parliament. War is the common harvest of all those who participate in 
the division and expenditure of public money, m all countries. 

It is the art of conquering at home: the object of it is an increase of 
revenue, and as revenue cannot be increased without taxes, a pretense must 
be made for expenditures. In reviewing die history of the English Govern- 
ment, its wars and its taxes, a bystander, not blmded by prejudice, not 
warped by interest, would declare, that ta.xes were not raised to carry on 
wars, but that wars were raised to carry on taxes 
Mr. Burke, as a member of the House of Commons, is a part of the English 
Government; and though he professes himself an enemy to war, he abuses 
the French Constitution, which seeks to explode it He holds up the English 
Government as a model in all its parts, to France, but he should first know 
the remarks which the French make upon it 
They contend, in favor of their own, that the portion of liberty enjoyed 
in England, is just enough to enslave a country by, more productively than 
by despotism, and that as the real object of all despotism is revenue, a gov- 
ernment so formed obtains more than it could do either by direct despotism, 
or in a full state of freedom, and is therefore, on the ground of interest, 
opposed to both. 

They account also for the readiness which always appears in such gov- 
ernments for engaging in wars, by remarking on the different motives which 
produce them In despotic governments, w ars are the effect of pride, but in 
those governments in which they become the means of taxation, they ac- 
quire thereby a more permanent promptitude 
The French Constitution, therefore, to provide against both these evils, 
has taken away the power of declaring war from kings and mmisters, and 
placed the right where the expense must fall. 

When the question on the right of war and peace was agitating in the 
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National Assembly, the people of England appeared to be much interested 
in the event, and highly to applaud the decision. As a principle, it applies as 
much to one country as to another. William the Conqueror, as a conqueror, 
held this power of war and peace m himself, and his descendants have ever 
since claimed it under him as a right. 

Although Mr. Burke has asserted the right of the Parliament at the Revo- 
lution to bind and control the nation and posterity for ever, he demes, at 
the same time, that the Parliament or the nanon had any right to alter what 
he calls the succession of the Crown, m any thing but in part, or by a sort 
of modification. 

By his talung this ground, he throws the case back to the Norman Con- 
quest; and by thus running a line of succession springing from William the 
Conqueror to the present day, he makes it necessary to inquire who and 
what Wilham the Conqueror was, and where he came from, and into the 
origin, history, and nature of what are called prerogatives. 

Every thing must have had a beginnmg, and the fog of time and antiquity 
should be penetrated to discover it Let then Mr. Burke bring forward his 
William of Normandy, for it is to this origin that his argument goes. It also 
unfortunately happens, in running this line of succession, that another line, 

E arallel thereto, presents itself, which is, that if the succession runs in the 
ne of the Conquest, the nation runs in the line of being conquered, and it 
ought to rescue itself from this reproach. 

But It will perhaps be said, that though the power of declaring war 
descends in the heritage of the Conquest, it is held m check by the right of 
the Parliament to w’lthhold the supplies. It will always happen, when a thing 
is ongmally wrong, that amendments do not make it right, and it often 
happens, that they do as much mischief one way as good the other: and such 
is the case here, for if the one rashly declares war as a matter of right, and 
the other peremptorily withholds the supplies as a matter of right, the 
remedy becomes as bad, or worse than the disease. 

The one forces the naaon to a combat, and the other ties its hands- But 
the more probable issue is, that the contest will end in a collision between 
the parties, and be made 'a screen to both. 

On this question of war, three thmgs are to be considered. First, the right 
of declaring it Secondly, the expense of supporting it Thirdly, the mode 
of conducting it after it is declared The French Constitution places the 
right where the expense must fall, and this union can be only in the nation. 
The mode of conducting it after it is declared, it consigns to the executive 
department Were this the case in all countries, we should hear but little 
more of wars. 

Before I proceed to consider other parts of the French Constitution, and 
by way of relieving the fatigue of argument, I will introduce an anecdote 
which I had from Dr. Franklin 

• While the Doctor resided in France, as minister from America, during 
the war, he had numerous proposals made to him by projectors of every 
country and of eveiy kind, who wished to go to the land that floweth with 
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milk and honey, America, and among the rest, there was one who offered 
himself to be king. He introduced his proposal to the Doctor by letter, 
which IS now in the hands of M. Beaumarchais, of Paris— stating, first, that 
as the Americans had dismissed or sent away their king, they would want 
another Secondly, that himself was a Norman. Thirdly, that he was of a 
more ancient family than the Dukes of Normandy, and of a more honorable 
descent, his line having never been bastardized. Fourthly, that there was 
already a precedent in England, of kings coming out of Normandy, and 
on these grounds he rested lus offer, enjoinmg that the Doctor would for- 
ward it to America. 

But as the Doctor did neither this, nor yet sent him an answer, the 
projector wrote a second letter, in which he did not, it is true, threaten 
to go over and conquer America, but only, with great digmty, proposed, 
that if his offer was not accepted, an acknowledgement of about £30,000 
might be made to him for his generosity! 

Now, as all arguments respecting succession must necessarily connect 
that succession with some beginning, Mr. Burke’s arguments on this subject 
go to show that there is no English origin of kings, and that they are descend- 
ants of the Norman line in right of the Conquest. 

It may, therefore, be of service to his doctrme to make this story known, 
and to inform him that in case of that natural distinction to which all 
mortality is subject, kings may again be had from Normandy, on more 
reasonable terms than William the Conqueror, and consequently, that the 
good people of England, at the Revolution of 1688, might have done much 
better, had such a generous Norman as this known thetr wants, and they his. 

The chivalric character which Mr. Burke so much admires, is certainly 
much easier to make a bargain with than a hard-deahng Dutchman. But to 
return to the matters of the Constitunon— 

The French Constitution says, there shall be no titles; and of consequence, 
all that class of equivocal generation, which in some countries is called 
“aristocracy,” and in others “nobility,” is done away, and the peer is exalted 
mto man. 

Titles are but nicknames, and every mckname is a title. The thing is per- 
fectly harmless in itself, but it marks a sort of foppery in the human char- 
acter which degrades it. It renders man diminutive in things which are great, 
and the counterfeit of woman in thmgs which are little. It talks about its 
fine blue riband like a girl, and shows its new garter hke a child. A certain 
writer, of some antiquity, says, “When I was a child, I thought as a child 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” 

It is, properly, from the elevated mind of France, that the folly of titles 
has been abolished. It has outgrown the babyclothes of count and duke, and 
breeched itself m manhood. France has not levelled, it has exalted It has put 
down the dwarf to set up the man. The insigmficance of a senseless word 
hke duke, count, or earl, has ceased to please. Even those who possessed 
them, have disowned the gibberish, and, as they outgrew the rickets, have 
despised the rattle. 
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The genuine mind of man, thnsang for its naave home, society, contemns 
the gewgaws that separate him from it. Titles are hke circles drawn by the 
magician’s wand, to contract the sphere of man’s felicity. He lives immured 
within the Bastille of a word, and surveys at a distance the envied life of 
man. 

Is it then any wonder that titles should fall m France^ Is it not a greater 
wonder they should be kept up an)nwhere? What are they^ What is their 
worth, and “what is their amount^” When we think or speak of a pidge 
or a general, we associate with it the ideas of office and character, we thmk 
of gravity in the one, and bravery in the other, but when we use a word 
merely as a title, no ideas associate with it. 

Through all the vocabulary of Adam, there is no such an animal as a duke 
or a count, neither can we connect any idea to the words. Whether they 
mean strength or weakness, wisdom or folly, a child or a man, or a nder or 
a horse, is all equivocal. What respect then can be paid to that which de- 
scribes nothing, and which means nothmg^ Imagination has given figure and 
character to centaurs, satyrs, and down to all the fairy tribe, but titles baffle 
even the powers of fancy, and are a chimerical nondescript. 

But this is not all. If a whole country is disposed to hold them in contempt, 
all their value is gone, and none will own them. It is common opinion only 
that makes them any thing or nothing, or worse than nothmg. There is no 
occasion to take titles aw^, for tliey take themselves away when society 
concurs to ridicule them. This species of imaginary consequence has visibly 
declined in every part of Europe, and it hastens to its exit as the world of 
reason continues to rise. 

There was a time when the lowest class of what are called nobility, was 
more thought of than the highest is now, and when a man in armor riding 
through Christendom in search of adventure was more stared at than a 
modern duke. The world has seen this folly fall, and it has fallen by being 
laughed at, and the farce of titles will follow its fate. 

The patriots of France have discovered in good nme, that rank and dig- 
nity in society must take a new ground. The old one has fallen through. 
It must now take the substantial ground of character, instead of the chimeri- 
cal ground of titles, and they have brought their titles to the altar, and made 
of them a burnt-offering to Reason. 

If no mischief had annexed itself to the folly of titles, they would not 
have been worth a serious and formal destruction, such as the National As- 
sembly have decreed them and this makes it necessary to mquire further 
into the nature and character of aristocracy. 

That, then, which is called aristocracy in some countries, and nobility in 
others, arose out of the governments founded upon conquest It was orig- 
inally a military order, for the purpose of supporting mihtary government 
(for such were all governments founded in conquest), and to keep up a 
succession of this order for the purpose for which it was established, all the 
younger branches of those families were disinherited, and the law of primo- 
genitureship set up. 
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The nature and character of aristocracy shows itself to us in this law. It 
IS a law against every law of nature, and nature herself calls for its destruc- 
tion. Establish family jusuce, and aristocracy falls. By the anstocratical law 
of primogenitureship, in a family of six children, five are exposed. Aristoc- 
racy has never more than one child. The rest are begotten to be devoured 
They are thrown to the cannibal for prey, and the natural parent prepares 
the unnatural repast. 

As every thing which is out of nature in man, affects, more or less, the 
interest of society, so does this. All the children which the aristocracy dis- 
owns (which are all, except the eldest) are, iii general, cast like orphans 
on a parish, to be provided for by the public, but at a greater charge Un- 
necessary offices and places in governments and courts are created at the 
expense of the public, to maintain them 

With what kind of parental reflections can the father or mother con- 
template their younger offspring’ By namre they are children, and by mar- 
riage they are heirs; but by* aristocracy they are bastards and orphans. 
They are the flesh and blood of their parents in one line, and nothing akin 
to them in the other. To restore, therefore, parents to their children, and 
children to their parents— relations to each other, and man to society— and 
to exterminate the monster, aristocracy, root and branch— the French Con- 
stitution has destroyed the law of Prnnogemtureshtp. Here then lies the mon- 
ster; and Mr. Burke, if he pleases, may write its epitaph. 

Hitherto we have considered aristocracy chienv in one point of view. 
We have now to consider it in another But whether we view it before or 
behind, or sideways, or any way else, domestically or publicly, it is still a 
monster. 

In France, aristocracy has one feature less, m its countenance, than what 
it has m some other countries It did not compose a body of hereditary legis- 
lators. It was not “a corporation of aristocracy” for such I have heard M. 
de Lafayette de.scribe an English House of Peers. Let us then examine the 
grounds upon which the French Constitution has resolved against having 
such a House in France 

Because, in the first place, as is already mentioned, aristocracy is kept up 
by family tyranny and injustice. 

Secondly, Because there is an unusual unfitness in an aristocracy to be 
legislators for a nanon Their ideas of distributive justice are corrupted at 
the very source They begin life by trampling on all their younger brothers 
and sisters, and relations of every kind, and are taught and educated so to 
do. With what ideas of justice or honor can that man enter a house of legis- 
lation, who absorbs in his own person the inheritance of a whole family 
of children, or doles out to them some pitiful portion with the insolence 
of a gift’ 

Thirdly, Because the idea of hereditary legislators is as inconsistent as that 
of hereditary judges, or hereditary juries; and as absurd as an hereditary 
mathematician, or an hereditary wise man, and as ridiculous as an hereditary 
poet-laureate 
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Fourthly, Because a body of men holding themselves accountable to no- 
body, ought not to be trusted by any body 

Fifthly, Because it is conanuing the uncivilized principles of the govern- 
ments founded in conquest, and the base idea of man having property in 
man, and governing him by personal right. 

Sixtlily, Because aristocracy has a tendency to degenerate the human ^ 
species By the universal economy of nature it is known, and by the instance , 
of the Jews it is proved, that the human species has a tendency to degenerate, V 
in any small number of persons, when separated from the general stock of 
society, and intermarrying constantly with each other. 

It defeats even its pretended end, and becomes m nme the opposite of 
what IS noble in man. Mr. Burke talks of nobility; let him show what it is. 
The greatest characters the world has known, have risen on the democratic 
floor. Aristocracy has not been able to keep a proportionate pace with 
democracy 

The artificial Noble shrinks into a dwarf before the Noble of Nature; 
and in the few instances of those (for there are some in all countries) in 
whom nature, as by a miracle, has survived in aristocracy, those men 
DLspisE rr. But it is time to proceed to a new subject. 

The French Constitution has reformed the condition of the clergy. It has 
raised the income of the lower and middle classes, and taken from the 
higher. None is now less than twelve hundred livres (fifty pounds sterling), 
nor any higher than about two or three thousand pounds. What will Mr. 
Burke place against this’ Hear what he says 

He says, “That the people of England can see without pain or grudging, 
an archbishop precede a duke; they can see a bishop of Durham, or a bishop 
of Winchester, in possession of £io,ooo a year, and cannot see why it is in 
worse hands than estates to the like amount in the hands of this earl or that 
’squire.” And Mr. Burke offers this as an example to France. 

As to the first part, whether the archbishop precedes the duke, or the duke 
the bishop, it is, I bebeve, to the people in general, somewhat like Stem- 
hold and Hopkins, or Hopkins and Stemhold; you may put which you 
please first, and as I confess that I do not understand the merits of this 
case, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke. 

But with respect to the latter, I have something to say. Mr. Burke has not 
put the case right. The comparison is out of order by being put between 
the bishop and the earl or the ’squire It ought to be put between the bishop 
and the curate, and then it will stand thus —The people of England can see 
without pam or grudging, a bishop of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, 
tn possession of ten thousand pounds a year, and a curate on thirty or forty 
pounds a year, or less. 

No, Sir, they certainly do not see those things without great pain or 
grudging. It is a case that applies itself to every man’s sense of justice, and 
is one among many that calls aloud for a constitution. 

In France, the cry of “the church' the clmrchl” was repeated as often as 
in Mr. Burke’s book, and as loudly as when the Dissenter’s Bill was before 
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the English Parliament, but the generahty of the French clergy were not to 
be deceived by this cry any longer. They knew, that whatever the pretense 
might be, it was themselves who were one of the principal objects of it. 

It was the cry of the high beneficed clergy, to prevent any regulation of 
income taking place between those of ten thousand pounds a year and the 
parish priest. TTiey, therefore, joined their case to those of every other 
oppressed class of men, and by this union obtained redress. 

The French Constitution has abolished tithes, that source of perpetual 
discontent between the tithe-holder and the parishioner. When land is held 
on tithe. It is in the condition of an estate held between two parties, the one 
receiving one-tenth, and the other nme-tenths of the produce and, conse- 
quently, on principles of equity, if the estate can be improved, and made 
to produce by that improvement double or treble what it did before, or in 
any other ratio, the expense of such improvement ought to be borne in like 
proportion between the parties who are to share the produce. 

But this is not the case in tithes, the farmer bears the whole expense, and 
the tithe-holder takes a tenth of the improvement, in addition to the original 
tenth, and by this means gets the value of two-tenths instead of one. That 
is another case that calls for a constitution 

The French Constitution hath abolished or renounced toleration, and m- 
tolerance also, and hath established universal right of conscience . 

Toleration is not the opposite of intoleration, but is the counterfeit of it. 
Both are despoasnis. The one assumes to itself the right of withholding 
liberty of conscience, and the other of granting it. The one is the Pope, 
armed with fire and faggot, and the other is the Pope selling or granting 
indulgences. The former is church and state, and the latter is church and 
traffic. 

But toleration may be viewed in a much stronger light Man worships not 
himself, but his Maker- and the liberty of conscience which he claims, is not 
for the service of himself, but of his God. In this case, therefore, we must 
necessarily have the associated idea of two beings, the mortal who renders 
the worship, and the immortal being who is worshipped 

Toleration therefore, places itself not between man and man, nor between 
church and church, nor between one denomination of religion and another, 
but between God and man, between the being who worships, and the being 
who IS worshipped, and by the same act of assumed authority by which it 
tolerates man to pay his worship, it presumptuously and blasphemously sets 
up itself to tolerate the Almighty to receive it. 

Were a bill brought into Parliament, enotled, “An act to tolerate or grant 
liberty to the Almighty to receive the worship of a Jew or a Turk,” or “to 
prohibit the Almighty from receiving it,” all men would startle, and call it 
blasphemy. There would be an uproar. The presumption of toleration in 
religious matters would then, present itself unmasked, but the presumption 
IS not the less because the name of “Man” only appears to those laws, for the 
associated idea of the worshipper and the worshipped cannot be separated. 

Who, then, art thou, vain dust and ashesl by whatever name diou art 
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called, whether a king, a bishop, a church or a state, a parliament or any 
thing else, that obtrudest thine insignificance between the soul of man and 
his Maker? Mind thine own concerns. If he beheves not as thou believest, 
It IS a proof that thou believest not as he believeth, and there is no earthly 
power can determine between you 

With respect to what are called denominations of rehgion, if every one is 
left to judge of his own religion, there is no such thing as a rehgion that is 
wrong, but if they are to judge of each other’s rehgion, there is no such 
thing as a religion that is right, and therefore all the world is right, or all the 
world IS wrong. 

But with respect to religion itself, without regard to names, and as direct- 
ing Itself from the universal family of mankind to the divine object of all 
adoration, « ts man bringing to hts Maker the fruits of his heart; and though 
these fruits may differ from each other like the fruits of the earth, the grate- 
ful tribute of every one is accepted 

A bishop of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, or the archbishop who 
heads the dukes, will not refuse a athe-sheaf of wheat, because it is not a 
cock of hay, nor a cock of hay, because it is not a sheaf of wheat, nor a pig, 
because it is neither the one nor the other but these same persons, under the 
figure of an established church, will not permit their Maker to receive the 
various tithes of man’s devotion. 

One of the continual choruses of Mr. Burke’s book, is “church and state.’’ 
He does not mean some one particular church, or some one particular state, 
but any church and state; and he uses the term as a general figure to hold 
forth the pohtical doctrme of always uniting the church with the state in 
every country, and he censures the National Assembly for not having done 
this in France. Let us bestow a few thoughts on this subject. 

All religions are in their nature mild and bemgn, and umted with principles 
of morality. They could not have made proselytes at first, by professing 
any thing that was vicious, cruel, persecutmg or immoral. Like every thing 
else, they had their beginning, and they proceeded by persuasion, eidiorta- 
tion, and example. How then is it that tliey lose their native mildness, and 
become morose and intolerant? 

It proceeds from the connection which Mr. Burke recommends. By en- 
gendering the church with the state, a sort of mule-animal, capable only of 
destroying, and not of breeding up, is produced, called. The Church estab- 
lished by Law. It is a stranger, even from its birth to any parent mother on 
which it is begotten, and whom in time it kicks out and destroys. 

The Inquismon in Spam does not proceed from the rehgion originally 
professed, but from this mule-animal, engendered between the church and 
the state. The burnings in Smithfield proceeded from the same hetero- 
geneous production, and it was the regeneration of this strange animal in 
England afterwards, that renewed rancor and irreligion among the inhabi- 
tants, and that drove the people called Quakers and Dissenters to America. 

Persecution is not an original feature in any religion; but it is always the 
strongly marked feature of all law-rehgions, or religions estabhshed by law. 
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Take away the law-estabhshnient, and every religion reassumes its original 
benignity. In America, a Catholic priest is a good citizen, a good character, 
and a good neighbor, an Episcopal minister is of the same description and 
this proceeds, independently of the men, from there being no law-establish- 
ment in America 

If also we view this matter in a temporal sense, we shall see the ill effects 
It has had on the prosperity of nations. The union of church and state has 
impoverished Spam. The revoking the edict of Nantes drove the silk manu- 
facture from France into England, and church and state are now driving 
the cotton manufacture from England to America and France 

Let then Mr. Burke continue to preach his anti-polmcal doctrine of 
Church and State It will do some good The National Assembly will not 
follow his advice, but w >11 benefit by his folly. It w'as by observing the ill 
effects of It in England, that America has been warned against it, and it is 
by experiencing them in France, that the National Assembly have abolished 
It, and, like America, have estabhshed universal right of conscienxe, and 

UNIVERSAL KlGHl OF CITIZENSHIP 


Part II 

Introduciion 

What xArchimedes said of the mechamcal powers, may be applied to reason 
and liberty “Had said he, “a place to stand upon, tve nitght raise the 
world ” 

The Revolution of America presented in politics w hat was only theory in 
mechanics. So deeply rooted were all the governments of the old world, and 
so effectually had the tyranny and the antiquity of habit estabhshed itself 
over the mind, that no beginning could be made in Asia, Africa, or Europe, 
to reform the political condition of man Freedom had been hunted round 
the globe, reason was considered as rebelhon, and the slavery of fear had 
made men afraid to think 

But such IS the irresistible nature of truth, that all it asks, and all it wants, 
IS the liberty of appearing. The sun needs no inscription to distinguish him 
from darkness, and no sooner did the American governments display tliem- 
selves to the world, than despotism felt a shock, and man began to con- 
template redress 

The independence of America, considered merely as a separanon from 
England, would have been a matter but of little importance, had it not been 
accompanied by a revolution in the principles and practise of governments 
She made a stand, not for herself only, but for the world, and looked be- 
yond the advantages herself could receive. Even the Hessian, though hired 
to fight against her, may live to bless his defeat, and England, condemning 
the viciousness of its government, rejoice in its miscarriage. 
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As America was the only spot in the political world, where the principles 
of universal reformation could begin, so also was it the best in the natural 
world. An assemblage of circumstances conspired, not only to give birth, 
but to add giganac maturity to its prmciples. 

The scene which that country presents to the eye of a spectator, has 
something in it which generates and encourages great ideas. Nature appears 
to him in magnitude. The mighty objects he beholds, act upon his mind by 
enlarging it, and he partakes of the greamess he contemplates. Its first set- 
tlers were emigrants from different European nations, and of diversified 
professions of religion, rearing from the govetnmental persecutions of the 
old world, and meeting in the new, not as enemies, but as brothers. The 
wants which necessarily accompany the culavation of a wilderness, pro- 
duced among them a state of society, which countries, long harassed by the 
(]^uarrels and intrigues of governments, had neglected to cherish. In such a 
situauon man becomes what he ought. He sees his species, not with the 
inhuman idea of a natural enemy, but as kindred, and the example shows to 
the artificial world, that man must go back to nature for information. 

From the rapid progress which America makes in every species of im- 
provement, It IS rational to conclude, that if the governments of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, had begun on a principle similar to that of America, or had not 
been very early corrupted therefrom, that those countries must, by this time, 
have been in a far superior condition to what they are. Age after age has 
passed away, for no other purpose than to behold their wretchedness. Could 
we suppose a spectator who knew nothing of the world, and who was put 
into It merely to make his observaaons, he would take a great part of the 
old world to be new, just strugghng with the difiiculaes and hardships of 
an infant settlement He could not suppose that the hordes of miserable 

E oor, with which old countries abound, could be any other than those who 
ad not yet had Uine to provide for themselves. Litde would he think they * 
were the consequence of what in such countries is called government. 

If, from the more wretched parts of the old world, we look at those which 
are in an advanced stage of improvement, we still find the greedy hand of 
government thrusang itself into every corner and crevice of industry, and 
grasping the spoil of the multitude. Invennon is continually exercised, to 
furnish new pretenses for revenue and taxanon. It watches prosperity as its 
prey, and permits none to escape without tribute. 

As revolutions have begun (and the probability is always greater against a 
thing beginning, than of proceeding after it has begun), it is natural to ex- 
pect that other revolutions will follow. The amazing and still increasing 
expenses with which old governments are conducted, the numerous wars 
they engage in or provoke, the embarrassment they throw in the way of 
universal civilizaaon and commerce, and the oppression and usurpaaon they 
practise at home, have wearied out the patience, and exhausted the property 
of die world. In such a situation, and with the examples already exisang, 
revolutions are to be looked for. They are become subjects of universal 
conversation, and may be considered as the order of the day. 

\ 
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If systems of government can be introduced, less expensive, and more 
productive of general happiness, than those which have existed, all attempts 
*to oppose their progress will in the end be fruitless. Reason, hke ume, will 
make its own way, and prejudice will fall in a combat with interest. If uni- 
versal peace, civilization, and commerce, are ever to be the happy lot of 
man, it cannot be accomphshed but by a revolution in the system of govern- 
ments. AH the monarchical governments are mihtary. War is their trade, 
plunder and revenue their objects. While such governments continue, peace 
has not the absolute secunty of a day. 

What is the history of all monarchical governments, but a disgustful pic- 
ture of human wretchedness, and the accidental respite of a few years’ re- 
pose^ Weaned with war, and tired with human butchery, they sat down to 
rest, and called it peace. This certainly is not the condition that heaven 
intended for man, and if this be monarchy, well might monarchy be reck- 
oned among the sins of the Jews 

The revolutions which formerly took place in the world, had nothing in 
them that interested the bulk of mankind They extended only to a change 
of persons and measures, but not of principles, and rose or fell among the 
common transactions of the moment. What we now behold, may not im- 
properly be called a ^'‘counter-revolution^ 

Conquest and tyranny, at some early period, dispossessed man of his 
rights, and he is now recovering them. And as the tine of all human affairs 
has Its ebb and flow in directions contrary to each other, so also is it in this. 
Government founded on a moral theory, on a system of universal peace, on 
the indefeasible, hereditary rights of man, is now revolving from West to 
East, by a stronger impulse than the government of the sword revolved 
from East to West. It interests not particular individuals, but nations, in its 
progress, and promises a new era to the human race 

The danger to which the success of revolutions is most exposed, is that of 
attempting them before the principles on which they proceed, and the ad- 
vantages to result from them, are sufficiently seen and understood Almost 
every thing appertaimng to the circumstances of a naaon, has been absorbed 
and confounded under the general and mysterious word govermnenU 
Though it avoids taking to its account the errors it commits, and the mis- 
chiefs It occasions, it fails not to arrogate to itself whatever has the appear- 
ance of prosperity. It robs industry of its honors, by pedantically making 
itself the cause of its effects, and purloins from the general character of man, 
the merits that appertain to him as a social being. 

It may therefore be of use, in this day of revolutions, to discriminate 
between those things which are the effect of government, and those which 
are not. This will best be done by taking a review of society and civilization, 
and the consequences resulting therefrom, as things distinct from what are 
called governments. By beginning with this investigation, we shall be able to 
assign effects to their proper cause, and analyze the mass of common errors. 
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Chapter I 

On Society and Civilization 

Great part of that order which reigns among mankind is not the effect of 
government. It had its origin m the prmaples of society and the natural 
constitution of man. It existed prior to government, and would exist if the { 
formahty of government was abohshed. The mutual dependence and recip- 
rocal mterest which man has upon man, and all pares of a civilized com- 
munity upon each other, create that great chain of connection which holds 
it together. The landholder, the farmer, the manufaemrer, the merchant, the 
tradesman, and every occupation, prospers by the aid which each receives 
from the other, and from the whole. Common interest regulates their con- 
cerns, and forms their laws; and the laws which common usage ordains, have j 
a greater influence than the laws of government. In fine, society performs 
for Itself almost every thing which is ascribed to government. 

To understand the nature and quantity of government proper for man, it 
is necessary to attend to his character. As Nature created him for social life, 
she fitted him for the station she intended. In all cases she made his natural 
wants greater than his individual powers. No one man is capable, without 
the aid of society, of supplying his own wants; and those wants acting upon 
every individual, impel the whole of them mto society, as naturally as 
gravitation acts to a center. 

But she has gone further. She has not only forced man into society, by a 
diversity of wants, which the reciprocal aid of each other can supply, but 
she has implanted in him a system of social affections, which, though not 
necessary to his existence, are essential to his happmess. There is no period 
in life when this love for society ceases to act. It begins and ends with our 
being. 

If we examine, with attention, into the composition and constitution of 
man, the diversity of his wants, and the diversity of talents in different men 
for reciprocally accommodatmg the wants of each other, his propensity to 
society, and consequently to preserve the advantages resulting from it, we 
shall easily discover that a great part of what is called government is mere 
imposition. 

Government is no farther necessary than to supply the few cases to which 
society and civilization are not convemently competent, and instances are 
not wanting to show, that every thing which government can usefully add 
thereto, has been performed by the common consent of society, without 
government. 

For upward of two years from the commencement of the American War, 
and to a longer period in several of die American states, there were no 
established forms of government. The old governments had been abohshed. 
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and the country was too much occupied m defense, to employ its attention 
in establishing new governments, yet during this interval, order and har- 
mony were preserved as inviolate as m any country in Europe. 

There is a natural aptness in man, and more so in society, because it 
embraces a greater variety of abilmcs and resources, to accommodate itself 
to whatever situation it is in. The instant formal government is abolished, 
society begins to act. A general association takes place, and common interest 
produces common security. 

So far is it from being true, as has been pretended, that the abolition of 
any formal government is the dissolution of society, that it acts by a con- 
trary impulse, and brings the latter the closer together. All that part of its 
organization which it had committed to its government, devolves again upon 
itself, and acts through its medium. 

When men, as well from natural instmet, as from reciprocal benefits, have 
habituated themselves to social and civihzed life, there is always enough of 
Its principles in practise to carry them through any changes they may find 
necessary or convenient to make in their government In short, man is so 
naturally a creature of society, that it is almost impossible to put him out 
of It. 

Fonnal government makes but a small part of civihzed life, and when 
even the best that human wisdom can devise is established, it is a thing more 
in name and idea, than in fact It is to the great and fundamental principles 
of society and civilization— to the common usage universally consented to, and 
mutually and reciprocally maintained— to the unceasing circulation of inter- 
est, which, passing through its milhon channels, invigorates the whole mass 
of civilized man— It is to these things, infinitely more than to any thing 
which even the best instituted government can perform, that the safety and 
prosperity of the individual and of the whole depends. 

The more perfect civilization is, the less occasion has it for government, 
because the more does it regulate its own affairs, and govern itself, but so 
contrary is the practise of old governments to the reason of the case, that 
the expenses of them increase in the proportion they ought to diminish It 
is hut few general laws that civilized hfe requires, and those of such common 
usefulness, that whether they are enforced by the forms of government or 
not, the effect will be nearly the same. If we consider what the principles 
are that first condense men mto society, and what the motives that regulate 
their mutual intercourse afterwards, w'^e shall find, by the time we arrive at 
what IS called government, that nearly the whole of the business is per- 
formed by the natural operation of the parts upon each other 

Man, with respect to all those matters, is more a creature of consistency 
than he is aware, or that governments would wish him to believe All the 
great laws of society are laws of nature Those of trade and commerce, 

' whether with respect to the intercourse of individuals, or of nations, are 
laws of mutual and reciprocal interest. They are followed and obeyed be- 
cause It IS the interest of the parties so to do, and not on account of any 
formal laws their governments may impose or interpose. 
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But how often is the natural projiensity to society disturbed or destroyed 
by the operaaons of government. When the latter, instead of being in- 
grafted on the principles of the former, assumes to exist for itself, and acts 
by paraalmes of favor and oppression, it becomes the cause of the mischiefs 
It ought to prevent. 

If we look back to the nots and mmults, which at various times have 
happened in England, we shall find, that they did not proceed from the want 
of a government, but that govermnent was itself the generatmg cause, in- 
stead of consolidating society, it divided it, it deprived it of its natural co- 
hesion, and engendered discontents and disorders, which otherwise would 
not have existed. 

In those associations which men promiscuously form for the purpose of 
trade, or of any concern, in which government is totally out of the question, 
and in which they act merely on the principles of society, we see how 
naturally the various parties umte, and this shows, by comparison, that gov- 
ernments, so far from being always the cause or means of order, are often 
the destruction of it. The riots of 1780 had no other source than the remains 
of those prejudices, which the government itself had encouraged. But with 
respect to England there are also other causes. 

Excess and inequality of taxation, however disguised in the means, never 
fad to appear in their effects As a great mass of the commumty are thrown 
thereby into poverty and discontent, they are constantly on the brink of 
commotion, and deprived, as they unfortunately are, of the means of infor- 
mation, are easily heated to outrage. Whatever the apparent cause of any| 
riots may be, the real one is always want of happmess. It shows that some- 
thmg is wrong in the system of government, that injures the felicity by 
which society is to be preserved. 

But as fact is superior to reasoning, the instance of America presents itself 
to confirm these observations. If ^ere is a country in the world, where 
concord, according to common calculation, would be least expected, it is 
America Made up, as it is, of people from different naoons,* accustomed to 
different forms and habits of government, speaking different languages, and 
more different in their modes of worship, it would appear that the union of 
such a people was impracticable, but by the simple operation of construct- 
ing government on the principles of society and the rights of man, every 
difficulty retires, and all the parts are brought into cordi^ unison There the 

‘That part of America which is generally called New England, mcluding New 
Hampshire, Massachusens, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, is peopled chiefly by 
English descendants. In the State of New York, about half are Dutch, the rest 
English, Scotch and Irish In New Jersey, a mixture of Eaiglish and Dutch, with 
some Scotch and Irish In Pennsylvania, about one-third are English, another Ger- 
mans, and the remainder Scotch and Irish, with some Swedes The states to the 
Southward have a greater proponion of English than the Middle States, but m 
all of them there is a mixture, and besides those enumerated, there are a consider- 
able number of French, and some few of all the European nations, lying on the 
coast. The most numerous religious denomination is the Presbyterian, but no one 
sect IS established above another, and all men are equally citizens —Author. 
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poor are not oppressed, the rich are not privileged. Industry is not mortified 
jby the splendid extravagance of a court noting at its expense. *Their taxes 
are few, because their government is ]ust, and as there is nothing to render 
them wretched, there is nothing to engender riots and tumults 

A metaphysical man, like Mr. Burke, would have tortured his mvention to 
discover how such a people could be governed. He would have supposed 
that some must be managed by fraud, others by force, and all by some 
contrivance, that gemus must be hired to impose upon ignorance, and show 
j and parade to fascinate the vulgar. Lost in the abundance of his researches, 
he would have resolved and re-resolvcd, and finally overlooked the plain 
and easy road that lay directly before him. 

One of the great advantages of the American Revolution has been, that it 
led to a discovery of the principles, and laid open the imposition, of govern- 
ments. All the revolutions tdl then had been worked within the atmosphere 
of a court, and never on the great floor of a nation The parties were al- 
ways of the class of courtiers, and whatever was their rage for reformation, 
they carefully preserved that fraud of the profession 

In all cases they took care to represent government as a thing made up of 
mysteries, which only themselves understood, and they hid from the under- 
standing of the nation, the only thing that was beneficial to know, namely. 
That government is nothing more than a national association acting on the 
principles of society. 

Having thus endeavored to show that the social and civilized state of man 
is capable of performing within itself, almost every thing necessary to its 
protection and government, it will be proper, on the other hand, to take a 
review of the present old governments, and examme whether their prmci- 
ples and practise are correspondent thereto. 


Chapter II 

On the Origin of the Present Old Governments 

It is impossible that such governments as have hitherto existed in the world, 
could have commenced by any other means than a total violation of every 
principle, sacred and moral. The obscurity in which the origin of all the 
present old governments is buried, implies the iniquity and disgrace with 
which they began. The origin of the present governments of America and 
France will ever be remembered, because it is honorable to record it, but 
with respect to the rest, even flattery has consigned them to the tomb of 
time, without an inscription 

It could have been no difficult thmg in the early and sohtary ages of the 
world, while the chief employment of men was that of attending flocks and 
herds, for a banditti of ruffians to overrun a country, and lay it under con- 
tributions. Their power being thus established, the chief of the band 
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contrived to lose the name of robber in that of monarch, and hence the 
origin of monarchy and kings. 

The origin of the government of England, so far as relates to what is 
called Its hne of monarchy, being one of the latest, is perhaps the best re- 
corded The hatred which the Norman invasion and tyranny begat, must 
have been deeply rooted in the nation, to have outhved the contrivance to 
obliterate it. Though not a courtier will talk of the curfew-bell, not a village 
in England has forgotten it. 

Those bands of robbers having parcelled out the world and divided it 
into dominions, began, as is namrally the case, to quarrel with each other. 
What at first was obtamed by violence, was considered by others as lawful 
to be taken, and a second plunderer succeeded the first They alternately 
invaded the dominions which each had assigned to himself, and the brutahty 
with which they treated each other explains the original character of mon- 
archy It was ruffian torturing ruffian 

The conqueror considered the conquered, not as his prisoner, but as his 
property. He led him in triumph, rattUng in chains, and doomed him, at 
pleasure, to slavery or death. As time obliterated the history of their begin- 
mng, their successors assumed new appearances, to cut off the entail of their 
disgrace, but their principles and objects remained the same. What at first 
was plunder, assumed the softer name of revenue, and the power origmally* 
usurped, they affected to inherit 

From such begiiming of governments, what could be expected, but a 
continual system of war and extortion^ It has established itself into a trade. 
The vice is not pecuhar to one more than to another, but is the common 
principle of all. There does not exist within such government sufficient 
stamina whereon to ingraft reformation, and the shortest, easiest, and most 
effectual remedy, is to begin anew 

What scenes of horror, what perfecoon of iniquity, present themselves in 
contemplating the character, and reviewing the history of such govern- 
ments' If we would delineate human nature with a baseness of heart, and 
hypocrisy of countenance, that reflection would shudder at and humamty 
disown, it IS kings, courts, and cabinets, that must sit for the portrait. Man, 
naturally as he is, with all his faults about him, is not up to the character. 

Can we possibly suppose that if governments had originated in a right 
principle, and had not an interest in pursuing a w'rong one, that the world 
could have been in the wretched and quarrelsome condition we have seen 
it? What inducement has the farmer, while following the plough, to lay 
aside his peaceful pursuit, and go to war with the farmer of another coun- 
try? Or what inducement has the manufaemrer? W'hat is dominion to them, 
or to any class of men in a nation? Does it add an acre to any man’s estate,^ 
or raise its value? Are not conquest and defeat each of the same price, and 
taxes the never faihng consequence? Though this reasomng may be good to 
a nation, it is not so to a government. War is the faro-table of governments, 
and nations the dupes of the games. 

If there is any thing to wonder at m this miserable scene of governments. 
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more than might be expected, it is the progress which the peaceful arts of 
agriculture, manufacture and commerce have made, beneath such a long 
accumulating load of discouragement and oppression. It serves to show, that 
instinct in animals does not act with stronger impulse, than the principles of 
society and civilization operate in man. Under all discouragements, he pur- 
sues his object, and yields to nothmg but impossibihties. 


Chapter III 

On the Old and New Systems of Government 

Nothing can appear more contradictory than the prmciples on which the 
old governments began, and the condition to which society, civilization and 
commerce, are capable of carrymg mankind. Government on the old system 
IS an assumpaon of power, for the aggrandizement of itself, on the new, a 
delegation of power, for the common benefit of society. The former sup- 
ports Itself by keeping up a system of war, the latter promotes a system of 
peace, as the true means of enrichmg a nation. The one encourages national 
prejudices, the other promotes universal society, as the means of universal 
commerce. The one measures its prosperity, by the quantity of revenue it 
extorts, the other proves its excellence, by the small quanuty of taxes it 
requires 

Mr. Burke has talked of old and new Whigs. If he can amuse himself with 
childish names and distinctions, I shall not interrupt his pleasure. It is not to 
him, but to Abbe Sieyes, that I address this chapter I am already engaged to 
the latter gentleman, to discuss the subject of monarchical government, and 
as it naturally occurs in comparing the old and new systems, I make this the 
opportunity of presenting to him my observations. I shall occasionally take 
Mr Burke in my way. 

Though It might be proved that the system of government now called the 
NEW, IS the most ancient in prmciple of all that have existed, being founded 
on the original inherent Rights of Man. yet, as tyranny and die sword have 
suspended the exercise of those rights for many centuries past, it serves 
better the purpose of disanction to call it a new, than to claim the right of 
calling It the old. 

The first general disanction between those two systems is, that the one 
now called the old is heredttary, either in whole or m part, and the new is 
enarely representative. It rejects all hereditary government 

First, as being an imposinon on mankind 

Secondly, as being inadequate to the purposes for which government is 
necessary. 

With respect to the first of these heads. It cannot be proved by what right 
hereditary government could begin neither does there exist within the com- 
pass of mortal power a right to establish it. Man has no authority over 
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posterity in matters of personal right, and therefore, no man, or body of 
men, had, or can have, a right to set up hereditary government Were even 
ourselves to come again into existence, mstead of being succeeded by pos- 
terity, we have not now the right of taking from ourselves the rights which 
would then be ours. On what ground, then, do we pretend to take them 
from others!’ 

All hereditary government is in its nature tyranny. An heritable crown, 
or an heritable throne, or by what other fanciful name such things may be 
called, have no other significant explanation than that mankind are heritable 
property. To inherit a government, is to inherit the people, as if they were 
flocks and herds. 

With respect to the second head, that of being inadequate to the purposes 
for which government is necessary, we have only to consider what govern- 
ment essentially is, and compare it with the circumstances to which heredi- 
tary succession is subject. Government ought to be a thing always in 
maturity. It ought to be so constructed as to be superior to all the accidents 
to which individual man is subject, and therefore, hereditary succession, 
by being subject to them all, is the most irregular and imperfect of all the 
systems of government 

We have heard the Rights of Man called a levelling system, but the only 
system to which the word levelling is truly applicable, is the hereditary 
monarchical system. It is a system of mental levelling. It indiscriminately 
admits every species of character to the same authority Vice and virtue. 
Ignorance and wisdom, in short, every quality, good or bad, is put on the 
same level. Kmgs succeed each other, not as rationals, but as ammals. It 
signifies not what them mental or moral characters are. 

Can we then be surprised at the abject state of the human mind in 
monarchical countries, when the government itself is formed on such an 
abject levelhng system!" It has no fixed character. To-day it is one thing, 
to-morrow it is somethmg else It changes with the temper of every suc- 
ceeding individual, and is subject to all the varieties of each. It is govern- 
ment through the medium of passions and accidents. 

It appears under all the various characters of childhood, decrepitude, 
dotage, a thing at nurse, in leading-strmgs, or on crutches It reverses the 
wholesome order of nature It occasionally puts children over men, and the 
conceits of non-age over wisdom and experience. In short, we cannot con- 
ceive a more ridiculous figure of government than hereditary succession, in 
all Its cases, presents. 

Could It be made a decree in nature, or an edict registered in heaven, and 
man could know it, that virtue and wisdom should mvariably appertam to 
hereditary succession, the objections to it would be removed, but when we 
see that nature acts as if she disowned and sported with the hereditary sys- 
tem, that the mental characters of successors, in all countries, are below 
the average of human understanding, that one is a tyrant, another an idiot, a 
third insane, and some all three together, it is impossible to attach confidence 
to It, when reason in man has power to act. 
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It IS not to the Abbe Sieyes that I need apply this reasoning, he has already 
saved me that trouble, by giving his own opinion upon the case “If it be 
asked,” says he, “what is my opinion with respect to hereditary right, I 
answer, without hesitauon, that, in good theory, an hereditary transmission 
of any power or office, can never accord with the laws of a true repre- 
sentation. Hereditaryship is, in this sense, as much an attaint upon principle, 
as an outrage upon society. But let us,” continues he, “refer to the history 
of all elective monarchies and prmcipalities is there one in which the 
elective mode is not worse than the hereditary succession? ” 

As to debaung on which is the worse of the two, is admitting both to be 
bad, and herein we are agreed. The preference which the Abbe has given is 
a condemnation of the thing he prefers Such a mode of reasoning on such 
a subject is inadmissible, because it finally amounts to an accusation upon 
Providence, as if she had left to man no other choice with respect to gov- 
ernment than between two evils, the best of which he admits to be “an 
attaint upon principle, and an outrage upon society” 

Passing over, for the present, all the evils and mischiefs which monarchy 
has occasioned in the world, nothing can more effectually prove its useless- 
ness in a state of civil government, than making it hereditary. Would we 
make any office hereditary that required wisdom and abilities to fill it? And 
where wisdom and abilities are not necessary, such an office, whatever it 
may be, is superfluous or insignificant. 

Hereditary succession is a burlesque upon monarchy. It puts it in the 
most ridiculous light, by presenting it as an office, which any child or idiot 
may fill It requires some talents to be a common mechamc, but to be a 
king, requires only the animal figure of a man— a sort of breathing automa- 
ton. This sort of superstition may last a few years more, but it cannot long 
resist the awakened reason and interest of man. 

As to Mr Burke, he is a stickler for monarchy, not altogether as a pen- 
sioner, if he 13 one, which I believe, but as a polmcal man. He has taken up 
a contemptible opinion of mankind, who in their turn, are taking up the 
same of him He considers them as a herd of beings that must be governed 
by fraud, effigy, and show, and an idol w'ould be as good a figure of mon- 
archy with him, as a man. I will, however, do him the justice to say, that, 
with respect to America, he has been very complimentary He always con- 
tended, at least in my hearing, that the people of America are more enlight- 
ened than those of England, or of any other country in Europe, and that 
therefore the imposmon of show was not necessary in their government 
Though the comparison between hereditary and elective monarchy, which 
the Abbe has made, is unnecessary to the case, because the representative 
system rejects both, yet, were I to make the comparison, I should decide 
contrary to what he has done 

The civil wars which have originated from contested hereditary claims 
are numerous, and have been more dreadful, and of longer continuance, than 
those which have been occasioned by election. All the civil wars in France 
arose from the hereditary system, they were either produced by hereditary 
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claims, or by the imperfection of the hereditary form, which admits of 
regencies, or monarchies at nurse 

With respect to England, its history is full of the same misfortunes The 
contests for succession between the houses of York and Lancaster, lasted a 
whole century, and others of a similar nature, have lenewed themselves 
smce that period. Those of 1715 and 1745, were of the same kind The Suc- 
cession-war for the crown of Spam, embroiled almost half of Europe The 
disturbances m Holland are generated from the hereditaryship of the stadt- 
holder A government callmg itself free, with an hereditary office, is hke a 
thorn in the flesh, that produces a fermentation which endeavors to dis- 
charge It. 

But I might go further, and place also foreign wars, of whatever kind, 
to the same cause. It is by adding the evil of hereditary succession to that 
of monarchy, that a permanent family interest is created, whose constant 
objects are dominion and revenue Poland, though an elective monarchy, 
has had fewer W'ars than those which are hereditary, and it is the only gov- 
ernment that has made a voluntary essay, though but a small one, to reform 
the condition of the country 

Having thus glanced at a few of the defects of the old, or hereditary sys- 
tem of government, let us compare it with the new, or representaave 
system 

The representative system takes society and civilization for its basis, na- 
ture, reason, and experience for its guide. 

Experience, in all ages, and in aU countries, has demonstrated, that it is 
impossible to control Nature in her distribution of mental powers She 
gives them as she pleases Whatever is the rule by wdiich ‘he, apparently 
to us, scatters them among mankind, that rule remains a secret to man. It 
W'ould be as ridiculous to attempt to fix the hereditaryship of human beauty, 
as of wisdom 

Whatever wisdom constituently is, it is like a seedless plant, it may be 
reared when it appears, but it cannot be voluntarily produced There is 
always a sufficiency somewhere m the general mass of societ)’’ for all pur- 
poses, but with respect to the parts of society, it is continually changing its 
place It rises in one to-day, in another to-morrow, and has most probably 
visited m rotation every family of the earth, and again withdraw n. 

As this is the order of nature, the order of government must necessarily 
follow It, or government will, as we see it does, degenerate into ignorance. 
The hereditary system, therefore, is as repugnant to hum.m wusdom, as to 
human rights, and is as absurd, as it is unjust 

As die republic of letters bungs forward the best literary producaons, 
by giving to gemus a fair and universal chance, so the representaave system 
of government is calculated to produce the wisest laws, by collctnng wis- 
dom where it can be found I smile to myself w hen I contemplate the ridic- 
ulous insignificance into which literature and all the sciences would sink, 
were they made hereditary, and I cart)' the same idea into governments. 
An hereditary governor is as inconsistent as an hereditary author. I know 
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not whether Homer or Euclid had sons, but I will venture an opmion, that 
if they had, and had left their works unfinished, those sons could not have 
completed them. 

Do we need a stronger evidence of the absurdity of hereditary govern- 
ment, than is seen in the descendants of those men, in any line of life, who 
once were famous? Is there scarcely an instance in which there is not a total 
reverse of character? It appears as if the tide of mental faculties flowed as 
far as it could in certain channels, and then forsook its course, and arose 
in otliers. How irrational then is the hereditary system which establishes 
channels of power, in company with which wisdom refuses to flow* By 
continuing this absurdity, man is perpetually m contradiction with himself; 
he accepts, for a king, or a chief magistrate, or a legislator, a person whom 
he would not elect for a constable. 

It appears to general observation, that revolutions create genius and tal- 
ents, but those events do no more than bring them forward. There is exist- 
® ing m man, a mass of sense lymg m a dormant state, and which, unless some- 
; thmg excites it to action, will descend with him, in that condition, to the 
i grave As it is to the advantage of society that the whole of its faculties 
should be employed, the construction of government ought to be such as to 
bring forward, by a quiet and regular operauon, all that extent of capacity 
which never fails to appear in revolutions. 

This cannot take place in the insipid state of hereditary government, not 
only because it prevents, but because it operates to benumb. When the 
mind of a nation is bowed down by any political superstition in its govern- 
ment, such as hereditary succession is, it loses a considerable portion of its 
powers on all other subjects and objects. 

Hereditary succession requires the same obedience to ignorance, as to 
wisdom, and when once the mind can bring itself to pay this indiscriminate 
reverence, it descends below the stature of mental manhood It is fit to be 
great only in little things. It acts a treachery upon itself, and suffocates 
the sensations that urge to detection 

Though the ancient governments present to us a miserable picture of 
the condition of man, there is one which above all others exempts itself 
from the general description. I mean the democracy of die Athenians. We 
see more to admire, and less to condemn, in that great, extraordinary people, 
than in any thing which history affords 

Mr Burke is so little acquainted with constituent principles of govern- 
ment, that he confounds democracy and representation together. Represen- 
tation was a thing unltnown in the ancient democracies. In those the mass 
of the people met and enacted laws (grammatically speaking) m the first 
person 

Simple democracy was no other than the common hall of the ancients 
It signifies the form, as well as the public principle of the government. As 
these democracies increased in population, and the territory extended, the 
simple democraucal form became unwieldy and impracticable, and as the 
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system of representation was not known, the consequence was, they either 
degenerated convulsively into monarchies, or became absorbed into such as 
then existed 

Had the system of representation been then understood, as it now is, 
there is no reason to believe that those forms of government, now called 
monarchical and aristocraacal, would ever have taken place. It was the 
want of some method to consolidate the parts of society, after it became too 
populous, and too extensive for the simple democratical form, and also the 
lax and sohtary condition of shepherds and herdsmen in other parts of the 
world, that afforded opportunities to those unnatural modes of government 
to begin. 

As It IS necessary to clear away the rubbish of errors, into which the sub- 
ject of government has been thrown, 1 shall proceed to remark on some 
others. 

It has always been the political craft of coumers and court-governments, 
to abuse something which they called republicanism, but what republican- 
ism was, or IS, they never attempt to explain. Let us examine a little mto 
this case. 

The only forms of government are, the democratical, the aristocraacal, 
the monarchical, and what is now called the representative. 

What IS called a repibhc, is not any particular form of government. It is 
wholly characteristical of the purport, matter, or object for which govern- 
ment ought to be insatuted, and on which it is to be employed, res-publtca, 
the public affairs, or the public good, or, literally translated, the public thing. 

It IS a word of a good original, referring to what ought to be the char- 
acter and business of government, and in this sense it is naturally opposed 
to the word monarchy, which has a base original sigmfication. It means 
arbitrary power in an individual person; in the exercise of which, himself, 
and not the res-publica, is the object. 

Every government that does not act on the principle of a republic, or in 
other words, that does not make the res-publtca its whole and sole object, 
is not a good government Republican government is no ocher than govern- 
ment established and conducted for the interest of the public, as well indi- 
vidually as collecavely. It is not necessarily connected with any particular 
form, but it most naturally associates with the representaave form, as being 
best calculated to secure the end for which a nation is at the expense of 
supporting It. 

Various forms of government have affected to style themselves a republic. 
Poland calls itself a republic, which is an hereditary aristocracy, with what 
is called an elecave monarchy Holland calls itself a repubhc which is chiefly 
aristocraacal, with an hereditary stadtholdership. 

But the government of America, which is wholly on the system of repre- 
sentation, is the only real republic in character and pr^case, that now exists. 
Its government has no other object than the public business of the nation, 
and therefore it is properly a repubhc, and the Americans have taken care 
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that this, and no other, shall always be the object of the government, by their 
rejecting everything hereditary, and establishing government on the system 
of representation only. 

Those who have said that a republic is not a fowl of government cal- 
culated for countries of great extent, mistook, m the first place, the business 
of a government for a forwi of government, for the res-publica equally 
appertains to every extent of territory and population And, in the second 
plate, if they meant any thing with respect to fo77/z, it was the simple 
democratical form, such as was the mode of government in the ancient 
democracies, in which there w'as no representation. The case therefore, is 
not, that a republic cannot be extensive, but that it cannot be extensive on 
the simple democratical form, and the quesuon naturally presents itself. 
What IS the best form of government for conducting the rls-publica, or the 
PUBLIC BusivFss of a nation, after it becomes too extensive and populous for 
the simple democratical form? 

It cannot be monarchy, because monarchy is subject to an objection of 
the same amount to which the simple democratical form was subject. 

It is possible that an individual may lay down a system of principles, on 
which government shall be constitutionally established to any extent of 
territory This is no more than an operation of the mmd, acting by its own 
powers. But the practise upon those principles, as applying to the various 
and numerous circumstances of a nation, its agriculture, manufacture, trade, 
commerce, etc., requires a knowledge of a different kind, and which can 
be had only from the various parts of society. 

It IS an assemblage of practical knowledge, which no one individual can 
possess; and therefore the monarchical form is as much limited, in useful 
practise, from the incompetency of knowledge, as was the democraucal 
form, from the multiplying of population The one degenerates, by exten- 
sion, into confusion, the other, into ignorance and incapacity, of which all the 
great monarchies are an e\ idence The monarchical form, therefore, could 
not be a substitute for the democratical, because it has equal inconveniences 

Much less could it when made hereditary. This is the most effectual of all 
forms to preclude knowledge Neither could the high democratical mind 
have voluntarily yielded itselJF to be governed by children and idiots, and all 
the motley insignificance of character, which attends such a mere animal 
system, the disgrace and the reproach of reason and of man , 

As to the aristocratical form, it has the same vices and defects with the 
monarchical, except that the chance of abilities is better from the propor- 
tion of numbers, but there is still no security for the right use and applica- 
tion of them 

Referring, then, to the original simple democracy, it affords the true data 
from which government on a large scale can begin. It is incapable of exten- 
sion, not from its principle, but from the inconvenience of its form, and 
monarchy and aristocracy, from their incapacity. Retaining, then, democ- 
racy as the ground, and rejecting the corrupt systems of monarchy and aris- 
tocracy, the representative system naturally presents itself, remedying at 
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once the defects of the simple democracy as to form, and the incapacity 
of the other two with respect to knowledge. 

Simple democracy was society governing itself without the aid of sccr- 
ondary means By ingrafting representation upon democracy, we arrive at 
a system of government capable of embracing and confederating all the 
various interests and every extent of territory and population; and that also 
with advantages as much superior to hereditary government, as the repubhc 
of letters is to hereditary hterature. 

It is on this system that the American government is founded. It is repre- 
sentation ingrafted upon democracy. It has fixed the form by a scale 
parallel in all cases to the extent of the prinaple. What Athens was in minia- 
ture, America will be m magmtude. The one was the w under of die ancient 
world, the other is becoming the admiration and model of the present. It is 
the easiest of all die forms of government to be understood, and the most 
eligible in practise, and excludes at once the ignorance and insecurity of the 
hereditary mode, and the inconvenience of the simple democracy. 

It is impossible to conceive a system of government capable of aedng 
over such an extent of territory, and such a circle of interests, as is imme- 
diately produced by the operauon of representation. France, great and popu- 
lar as It IS, is but a spot in the capaciousness of the system It adapts itself to 
all possible cases. It is preferable to simple democracy even in small terri- 
tories. Athens, by representation, would have oumvalled her own democ- 
racy. 

That which is called government, or rather diat which we ought to cort- 
ceive government to be, is no more than some common center, in which 
all the parts of society umte. This cannot be accomphshed by any method 
so conducive to the various interests of the community, as by the repre- 
sentative system. 

It concentrates the knowledge necessary to the interests of the parts, and 
of the whole It places government m a state of constant maturity. It is, as 
has been already observed, never young, never old It is subject neither to 
nonage, nor dotage It is never in the cradle, nor on crutches It admits not 
of a separation between knowledge and power, and is superior, as govern- 
ment always ought to be, to all the accidents of individual man, and is there- 
fore superior to what is called monarchy 

A nation is not a body, the figure of which is to be represented by the 
human body, but is hke a body contained within a circle, having a common 
center, m which every radius meets, and that center is formed by repre- 
sentation. To connect representation with what is called monarchy is eccen- 
tric government Representation is of itself the delegated monarchy of a 
nation, and cannot debase itself by dividing it with another. 

Mr. Burke has two or three nmes, in his parliamentary speeches, and in 
his publications, made use of a jingle of words that convey no ideas. Speak- 
ing of government, he says, “it is better to have monarchy for its basis, and 
republicanism for its corrective, than republicanism for its basis, and mon- 
archy for its corrective.” If he means that it is better to correct folly with 
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wisdom, than wisdom with folly, I will not otherwise contend with him, 
than that it would be much better to reject the folly entirely. 

But what is this thmg that Mr. Burke calls monarchy? Will he explam 
it? All men can understand what representation is, and that it must neces- 
sarily include a variety of knowledge and talents But what security is there 
for the same quahties on the part of monarchy? Or, when this monarchy 
is a child, where then is the wisdom? What does it know about govern- 
ment? Who then is the monarch, or where is the monarchy? If it is to be 
performed by regency, it proves to be a farce. 

A regency is a mock species of republic, and the whole of monarchy 
deserves no better desenpaon. It is a thing as various as imagination can 
paint It has none of the stable character that government ought to possess 
Every succession is a revolution, and every regency a counter-revolution 
The whole of it is a scene of perpetual court cabal and intrigue, of which 
Mr Burke is himself an instance. 

To render monarchy consistent with government, the next in succession 
should not be born a child, but a man at once, and that man a Solomon. It 
is ridiculous that nations are to wait, and government be interrupted, dll 
boys grow to be men. 

Whether I have too little sense to see, or too much to be imposed upon; 
whether I have too much or too htde pride, or of anything else, I leave out 
of the question, but certain it is, that what is called monarchy, always ap- 
pears to me a silly, contemptible thing I compare it to somethmg kept 
belund a curtain, about which there is a great deal of bustle and fuss, and 
a wonderful air of seeming solemnity, but when, by any accident, the cur- 
tain happens to open, and the company see what it is, they burst into 
laughter. 

In the representative system of government, nothing of this can happen. 
Like the nation itself, it possesses a perpetual stamina, as well of body as of 
mind, and presents itself on the open theater of the world in a fair and 
manly manner. Whatever are its excellencies or its defects, they are visible 
to all. It exists not by fraud and mystery; it deals not m cant and sophistry, 
but inspires a language, that, passing from heart to heart, is felt and under- 
stood. 

We must shut our eyes against reason, we must basely degrade our under- 
standing, not to see the folly of what is called monarchy Nature is orderly 
in all her works, but this is a mode of government that counteracts nature. 
It turns the progress of the human faculties upside down It subjects age to 
be governed by children, and wisdom by folly. On the contrary, the repre- 
sentative system is always parallel with the order and immutable laws of 
nature, and meets the reason of man m every part For example. 

In the American Federal Government, more power is delegated to the 
President of the Umted States, than to any other individual member of 
Congress. He cannot, therefore, be elected to this office under the age of 
thirty-five years. By this tune the judgment of man becomes matured, and 
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he has lived long enough to be acquainted with men and things, and the 
country with him. 

But on the monarchical plan, (exclusive of the numerous chances there are 
against every man born into the world, of drawing a prize m the lottery of 
human faculties), the next in succession, whatever he may be, is put at the 
head of a nation, and of a government, at the age of eighteen years. 

Does this appear like an act of wisdom^ Is it consistent with the proper 
digmty and the manly character of a nation’ Where is the propriety of call- 
ing such a lad the father of the people’ In all other cases, a person is a minor 
until the age of twenty-one years Before this period, he is not trusted with 
the management of an acre of land, or with the heritable property of a flock 
of sheep, or an herd of swine, but, wonderful to tell' he may, at the age of 
eighteen years, be trusted with a nation. 

That monarchy is all a bubble, a mere court artifice to procure money,! 
is evident (at least to me), in every character in which it can be viewed It 
would be impossible, on the raaonal system of representative government, 
to make out a bill of expenses to such an enormous amount as this deception 
admits. Government is not of itself a very chargeable institution. The whole 
expense of the Federal Government of America, founded, as I have already 
said, on the system of representation, and extending over a country nearly 
ten times as large as England, is but six hundred thousand dollars, or one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds sterhng 

I presume, that no man in his sober senses will compare the character of 
any of the kings of Europe with that of General Washington. Yet, in France, 
and also in England, the expense of the civil hst only, for the support of one 
man, is eight times greater than the whole expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment in America To assign a reason for this, appears almost impossible. 
The generality of people in America, especially the poor, are more able 
to pay taxes, than the generality of people either in France or England. But 
the case is, that the representative system diffuses such a body of knowledge 
throughout a nation, on the subject of government, as to explode ignorance 
and preclude imposmon. The craft of courts cannot be acted on that ground. 
There is no place for mystery, nowhere for it to begin Those who are not 
in the representation, know as much of the nature of busmess as those who 
are. An affectation of mysterious importance would there be scouted. Na- 
tions can have no secrets, and the secrets of courts, like those of individuals, 
are always their defects. 

In the representative system, the reason for everything must publicly 
appear Every man is a proprietor in government and considers it a necessary 
part of his business to understand It concerns his interest, because it affects ' 
his property. He examines the cost, and compares it with the advantages, and 
above all, he does not adopt the slavish custom of following what m other 
governments are called leaders. 

It can only be by blinding the understanding of man, and making him 
believe that government is some wonderful mysterious thing, that excessive 
revenues are obtained Monarchy is well calculated to ensure this end. It is 
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the popery of government, a thing kept up to amuse the ignorant, and quiet 
them mto paying taxes. 

The government of a free country, properly speaking, is not in the per- 
sons, but m the laws. The enacting of those requires no great expense, and 
when they are administered, the whole of civil government is performed— 
the rest is all court contrivance. 


Chapter IV 

Ok Constitutions 

That men mean distinct and separate things when they speak of constitu- 
tions and of government, is evident, or why are those terms distmctly and 
separately used? A consatution is not the act of a government, but of a 
people consatuang a government; and government without a constimuon, 
is power without a right. 

AU power exercised over a naaon, must have some beginning It must 
be either delegated, or assumed. There are no other sources. All delegated 
power IS trust, and all assumed power is usurpation. Time does not alter 
the nature and quality of either. 

In viewing this subject, the case and circumstances of America present 
themselves as in the beginning of the world, and our inquiry into the origin 
of government is shortened, by referring to the facts that have arisen in our 
own day. We have no occasion to roam for information into the obscure 
field of antiquity, nor hazard ourselves upon conjecture. We are brought at 
once to the point of seemg government begin, as if we had lived in the 
begiimmg of time The real volume, not of history, but of facts, is directly 
before us, unmutilated by contrivance, or the errors of tradition 

I will here concisely state the commencement of the American constitu- 
tions, by which the difference between constitutions and government will 
sufficiently appear 

It may not be improper to remind the reader, that the United States of 
America consist of thirteen separate states, each of which established a gov- 
ernment for Itself, after the Declaration of Independence, done the fourth 
of July, 1776. Each state acred independently of the rest, in forming its gov- 
ernment, but the same general principle pervades the whole. When the sev- 
eral stale governments were formed, they proceeded to form the Federal 
Government, that acts over the whole in all matters which concern the in- 
terest of the whole, or which relate to the intercourse of the several states 
with each other, or with foreign nations. I will begin with givmg an instance 
from one of the state governments, (that of Pennsylvania) and 3 ien proceed 
to the Federal Government. 

The State of Pennsylvama, though nearly of the same extent of territory 
as England, was then divided into only twelve counties. Each of those coun- 
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ties had elected a committee at the commencement of the dispute with the 
English Government, and as the city of Philadelphia, which also had its 
committee, was die most central for intelligence, it became the center of 
communicabon to the several county committees. When it became necessary 
to proceed to the formation of a government, the Committee of Philadel- 
phia proposed a conference of all the county committees, to be held in that 
city, and which met the latter end of July, 1776. 

Though these committees had been elected by the people, they were not 
elected expressly for the purpose, nor invested with the audiority of form- 
ing a constitution, and as they could not, consistently with the American 
idea of rights, assume such a power, they could only confer upon the mat- 
ter, and put It into a tram of operation. The conferees, therefore, did no 
more than state the case, and recommend to the several counties to elect six 
representatives for each county, to meet in convention at Philadelphia, with 
powers to form a consatution, and propose it for pubhc consideration 

This convention, of which Benjamin Franklin was president, having met 
and dehberated, and agreed upon a consatution, they next ordered it to be 
published, not as a thing established, but for the consideranon of the whole 
people, their approbation or rejecaon, and then adjourned to a stated tune. 

When the ame of adjournment was expired, the convention re-assembled, 
and as the general opinion of the people m approbation of it was then 
known, the constituaon w'as signed, sealed, and proclaimed on the authorky 
of the people; and the origmal instrument deposited as a public record. 

The convention then appointed a day for the general elecnon of the 
representatives who were to compose the Government, and the time it 
should commence, and having done this, they dissolved, and returned to 
their several homes and occupaoons. 

In tins consutuuon were laid down, first, a declarauon of rights. Then 
followed the form which the Government should have, and the powers it 
should possess— the authority of the courts of judicature, and of juries— the 
manner in which elecnons should be conducted, and the proporaon of repre- 
sentatives to the number of electors— the nme which each succeedmg as- 
sembly should contmue, w'hich was one year— the mode of levying, and of 
accounting for the expenditure, of public money— of appointing pubhc offi- 
cers, etc. 

No article of this Constitution could be altered or infringed at the discre- 
tion of the Government that was to ensue It was to that Government a law 
But as It would have been unwise to preclude the benefit of experience, 
and in order also to prevent the accumulaaon of errors, if any should be 
found, and to preserve a unison of government with the circumstances of 
the State at aU times, the Constituaon provided, that, at the expiration of 
every seven years, a convenaon should be elected, for the express purpose 
of revising the Constituaon, and making alteraaons, addiaons, or abolmons 
therein, if any such should be found necessary. 

Here we see a regular process— a government issuing out of a constitu- 
tion, formed by the people in their original character, and that consatution 
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serving, not only as an authority, but as a law of control to the government. 
It was the political bible of the State Scarcely a family was without it. 
Every member of the Government had a copy, and nothing was more com- 
mon when any debate arose on the principle of a bill, or on the extent of 
any species of authority, than for the members to take the printed Constitu- 
tion out of their pocket, and read the chapter with which such matter in 
debate was connected. 

Having thus given an mstance from one of the states, I will show the pro- 
ceedmgs by which the Federal Constitution of the United States arose and 
was formed. 

Congress, at its two first meetings, in September 1774, and May 1775, was 
nothing more than a deputation from the legislatures of the several prov- 
inces, afterwards states, and had no other authority than what arose from 
common consent, and the necessity of its acting as a public body. In every 
thing which related to the internal affairs of America, Congress went no 
farther than to issue recommendations to the several provincial assembhes, 
who at discreaon adopted them or not. 

Nothmg on the part of Congress was compulsive; yet, in this situation, it 
was more faithfully and affectionately obeyed, than was any government in 
Europe. This instance, like that of the National Assembly of France, suffi- 
ciently shows that the strength of government does not consist in any thing 
tmthm Itself, but m the attachment of a nation, and the interest which the 
people feel m supporung it. When this is lost, government is but a child in 
power; and though, like the old government of France, it may harass in- 
dividuals for a while, it but facilitates its own fall 

After the Declaration of Independence, it became consistent with the 
principle on which representative government is founded, that the authority 
of Congress should be defined and established. Whether that authority 
should be more or less than Congress then discretionaUy exercised, was not 
the question. It was merely the rectitude of the measure. 

For this purpose, the act, called the Act of Confederation (which was a 
sort of imperfect federal constitution), was proposed, and, after long de- 
liberation, was concluded in the year 1781. It was not the act of Congress, 
because it is repugnant to the principles of representative government that 
a body should give power to itself. Congress first informed the several states 
of the powers which it conceived were necessary to be invested m the umon, 
to enable it to perform the duties and services required from it; and the 
states severally agreed with each other, and concentrated in Congress those 
powers. 

It may not be improper to observe, that in both those instances (the one 
of Pennsylvama, and the other of the Umted States), there is no such thmg 
as the idea of a compact between the people on one side, and the govern- 
ment on the other. The compact was that of the people with each other, to 
produce and constitute a government. 

To suppose that any government can be a party in a compact with the 
whole people, is to suppose it to have existence before it can have a right to 
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exist. The only instance in which a compact can take place between die 
people and those who exercise the government, is, that the people shall pay 
them, while they choose to employ them 

Government is not a trade which any man or body of men has a right to 
set up and exercise for his own emolument, but is altogether a trust, m right 
of those by whom that trust is delegated, and by whom it is always re- 
sumable It has of itself no rights, they are altogether duties. 

Havmg thus given two instances of the original formation of a consd 
tution, I will show the manner in which both have been clianged since their 
first estabhshment. 

The powers vested in the governments of the several States, by the State 
constitutions, were found, upon experience, to be too great, and those vested 
in the Federal Government, by the Act of Confederation, too htde. The 
defect was not in the prmciple, but in the distribution of power. 

Numerous publications, in pamphlets and in the newspapers, appeared 
on the propriety and necessity of new modelling the Federal Government. 
After some time of public discussion, carried on through the channel of the 
press, and in conversations, the State of Virginia, experiencing some incon- 
venience with respect to commerce, proposed holding a contmental con- 
ference, in consequence of which, a deputaaon from five or six of the State 
assemblies met at Annapolis m Maryland in 1786 

This meeting, not conceiving itself sufficiently authorized to go into the 
business of a reform, did no more than state their general opinions of the 
propriety of the measure, and recommended that a convention of all the 
States should be held the year following. 

This convention met at Philadelphia in May, 1787, of which General 
Washington was elected President. He was not at that time connected with 
any of the State governments, or with Congress. He delivered up his com- 
mission when the war ended, and since then had lived a private citizen. The 
convention went deeply into all the subjects, and having, after a variety 
of debate and investigauon, agreed among themselves upon the several parts 
of a Federal Constitution, the next question was, the manner of givmg it 
authority and practise 

For this purpose, they did not, hke a cabal of courtiers, send for a Dutch 
stadtholder, or a German elector, but they referred the whole matter to the 
sense and interest of the country. 

They first directed that the proposed Constitution should be published 
Secondly, that each State should elect a convention, expressly for the pur- 
pose of taking it into consideration, and of ratifying or rejecang it, and 
that as soon as the approbation and ratification of any nine States should 
be given, that those States should proceed to the election of their proportion 
of members to the new Federal Government, and that the operation of it 
should then begin, and the former Federal Government cease. 

The several States proceeded accordingly to elect their conventions. 
Some of those conventions ratified the Constitution by very large majorities, 
and two or three unanimously. In others there were much debate and divi- 
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sion of opinion. In the Massachusetts Convention, which met at Boston, the 
majority was not above nineteen or twenty, in about three hundred mem- 
bers, but such is the nature of representative government, that it quietly 
decides all matters by majority. 

After the debate in the Massachusetts Convention was closed, and the vote 
taken, the objecting members rose, and declared, “That though they had 
argued and voted agatnst tt, because certain parts appeared to them tn a dif- 
ferent light to what they appealed to other members’ yet, as the vote had 
decided m favor of the Constitutwti as proposed, they should give it the 
same practical support as tf they had voted for it.” 

As soon as nine States had concurred (and the rest followed in the order 
their convenuons were elected), the old fabric of the Federal Government 
was taken down, and the new one elected, of which General Washiilgton 
is President In this place I cannot help remarking, that the character and 
services of this gentleman are sufficient to put all those men called kings to 
diame. 

While they are receiving from the sweat and labors of mankind, a prodi- 
gahty of pay, to which neither their abihties nor their services can entitle 
them, he is rendering every service m his power, and refusing every pecum- 
ary reward He accepted no pay as Commander-in-Chief, he accepts none 
as President of the United States. 

After the new Federal Constitution was established, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, conceiving that some para of its own Constitunon required to be 
altered, elected a convention for that purpose. The proposed alterauons were 
published, and the people concurring therem, they were established. 

In formmg those constitutions, or in altering them, httle or no incon- 
vemence took place. The ordinary course of thmgs was not interrupted, and 
the advantages have been much. It is always the interest of a far greater 
number of people in a nation to have things right, than to let them remain 
wrong; and when public matters are open to debate, and the public judg- 
ment free, it will not decide wrong, unless it decides too hastily. 

In the two instances of changing the constitutions, the governments then 
in being were not actors either way. Government has no right to make itself 
a party in any debates respectmg the principles or mode of formmg or of 
changing, constitutions. 

It IS not for the benefit of those who exercise the powers of government, 
that constitutions, and the governments issuing from them, are established. 
In all those matters the right of judging and acting is in those who pay, 
and not in those who receive 

A constitution is the property of a nation, and not of those who exercise 
the government All the constitutions of America are declared to be estab- 
lished on the authority of the people. In France, the word nation is used 
instead of the people, but in both cases, a constitution is a thing antecedent 
to the government, and always distmct therefrom. 

In England, it is not difficult to perceive that every thmg has a constitu- 
tion, except the nation. Every society and association that is established, first 
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agreed upon a number of original articles, digested into form, which are its 
constitution. It then appomted its officers, whose powers and authorities are 
described in that constitution, and the government of that society then 
commenced. Those officers, by whatever name they are called, have no au- 
thority to add to, alter, or abridge the original articles It is only to the con- 
stituent power that this right belongs. 

From the want of understanding the difference between a constitution 
'and a government. Dr. Johnson, and all writers of his description, have al- 
ways bewildered themselves. They could not but perceive, that there must 
necessarily be a controlling power existing somewhere, and they placed this 
power in the discretion of the persons exercising the government, instead of 
placing It in a constitution formed by the nation. 

When It IS in a constitution, it has tlie nation for its support, and the 
natural and controlling powers are together. The laws which are enacted by 
governments, control men only as individuals, but the nation, through its 
constitution, controls the whole government, and has a natural ability so to 
do. The final controlling power, therefore, and the original constituting 
power, are one and the same power. 

Dr. Johnson could not have advanced such a position in any country 
where there was a constitution, and he is himself an evidence, that no such 
thing as a constitution exists in England But it may be put as a quesDon, not 
improper to be investigated, that if a constitution does not exist, how came 
the idea of its existence so generally established’ 

In order to decide this question, it is necessary to consider a constitu- 
tion in both cases —First, as creating a government and giving it powers. 
Secondly, as regulating and restraining the powers so given. 

If we begin with William of Normandy, we find that the government 
of England was originally a tyranny, founded on an mvasion and conquest 
of the country. This being admitted, it will then appear, that the exertion 
of the nation, at different periods, to abate that tyranny, and render it less 
intolerable, has been credited for a constitution. 

Magna CHarta, as it was called, (it is now like an almanac of the same 
date), was no more than compelhng the Government to renounce a part 
of Its assumptions It did not create and give powers to Government in 
the manner a constitution does; but was, as far as it went, of the nature of a 
re-conquest, and not of a constitution, for could the nation have totally 
expelled the usurpation, as France has done its despotism, it would then have 
had a constitution in form 

The history of the Edwards and the Henrys, and up to the commence- 
ment of the Stuarts, exhibits as many instances of tyranny as could be acted 
within the limits to which the nation has restricted it. The Stuarts en- 
deavored to pass those limits, and their fate is well known. In all those 
instances we see nothing of a constitution, but only of restrictions on as- 
sumed power. After this, another William, descended from the same stock, 
and clauninff from the same origin, gained possession, and of the two ex’ils. 
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James and William, the iiauon preferred what it thought the least; since, 
from the circumstances, it must take one. 

The act, called the Bill of Rights, comes here into view. What is it but a 
bargam, which the parts of government made with each other to divide 
powers, profits and privileges’ You shall have so much, and I will have the 
rest, and with respect to the nation, it said, for your share, you shall have 
the right of petitioning. 

This being the case, the Bill of Rights is more properly a bill of wrongs, 
and of msult. As to what is called the Convention-parliament, it was a thing 
that made itself, and then made the authority by which it acted A few per- 
sons got together, and called themselves by that name Several of them 
had never been elected, and none of them for that purpose. 

From the time of William, a species of government arose, issuing out of 
this coalition Bdl of Rights; and more so, since the corruption introduced at 
the Hanover succession, by the agency of Walpole, that can be described 
by no other name than a despotic legislation Though the parts may em- 
barrass each other, the whole has no bounds, and the only right it acknowl- 
edges out of Itself, IS the right of petinonmg. Where then is the constitution 
that either gives or restrains power’ 

It IS not because a part of the government is elective, tliat makes it less a 
despotism, if the persons so elected, possess afterwards, as a parliament, 
unlimited powers. Election, in this case, becomes separated from representa- 
tion, and the candidates are candidates for despotism. 

I cannot believe that any nation, reasoning on its own rights, would have 
thought of calling those things a constitution, if the cry of constmioon had 
not been set up by the Government. It has got into circulation like the words 
hare and quoz, by being chalked up m the speeches of Parliament, as those 
words were on the window-shutters and door-posts, but whatever the Con- 
smuuon may be in other respects, it has undoubtedly been the most produc- 
tive machine for taxation that aaas ever invented. 

The taxes in France under the new Constimtion are not quite thirteen 
shillings per head, and the taxes in England, under what is called its present 
Constitution, are forty-eight shillings and sixpence per head, men, women, 
and children, amountmg to nearly seventeen millions sterlmg, besides the 
expense of collecnon, which is upwards of a million more. 

In a country like England, where the whole of the civil government is 
executed by the people of every town and country, by means of parish 
officers, magistrates, quarterly sessions, juries, and assize, without any trouble 
to what IS called government, or any other expense to the revenue than the 
salary of the judges, it is astonishing how such a mass of taxes can be em- 
ployed 

Not even the internal defense of the country is paid our of the revenue. 
On all occasions, whether real or contrived, recourse is contmually had to 
new loans and new taxes. No wonder, then, that a machme of government 
so advantageous to the advocates of a court, should be so triumphantly 
pv^rnllpd' 
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No wonder, that St. James’s or St. Stephen’s should echo with the con- 
tinual cry of constitution' No wonder, that the French Revolution should 
be reprobated, and the res-pubbca treated with reproach' The red book of 
England, like the red book of France, will explain the reason. 

1 will now, by way of relaxation, turn a thought or two to Mr. Burke. 
I ask his pardon for neglecang him so long 

“America,” says he, (in his speech on the Canada Constitution Bill) 
“never dreamed of such absurd doctrme as the Rights of Man.” 

Mr. Burke is such a bold presumer, and advances his assertions and his 
premises with such a deficiency of judgment, that, without troubhng our- 
selves about principles of philosophy or pohtics, the mere logical conclu- 
sions they produce, are ridiculous For mstance 

If governments, as Mr Burke asserts, are not founded on the rights of man, 
and are founded on any rights at all, they consequently must be founded on 
the rights of something that is not man. What then is that somethmg5 

Generally speaking, we know of no other creatures that mhabit die earth 
than man and beast, and in all cases, where only two thmgs offer themselves, 
and one must be admitted, a negadon proved on any one, amounts to an 
affirmative on the other, and therefore, Mr. Burke, by proving against the 
rights of man, proves in behalf of the beast; and consequendy proves that 
government is a beast; and as difficult thmgs sometimes explain each other, 
we now see the origin of keepmg wild beasts in the Tower, for they cer- 
tainly can be of no other use than to show the origin of the government. 
They are in the place of a constitution. 

O' John Bull, what honors thou hast lost by not being a wild beast. Thou 
mightcst, on Mr. Burke’s system, have been in the Tower for hfe. 

If Mr. Burke’s arguments have not weight enough to keep one serious, the 
fault is less mine than his, and as I am wilhng to make an apology to the 
reader for the liberty I have taken, I hope Mr. Burke wiU also make his for 
giving the cause. 

Having thus paid Mr. Burke the compliment of remembering him, I re- 
turn to the subject. 

From the want of a Constitution in England to restrain and regulate the 
wild impulse of power, many of the laws are irrational and tyranmcal, and 
the administration of them vague and problematical. 

The attention of the Government of England (for I rather choose to call 
it by this name, than the English Government) appears, since its political 
connection with Germany, to have been so completely engrossed and ab- 
sorbed by foreign affairs, and the means of raising taxes, that it seems to 
exist for no other purposes. Domestic concerns are neglected, and with re- 
spect to regular law, there is scarcely such a thing. 

Almost every case must now be determined by some precedent, be that 
precedent good or bad, or whether it properly apphes or not, and the 
practise has become so general, as to suggest a suspicion, that it proceeds 
from a deeper policy than at first sight appears. 

Since the Revolution of America, ‘■nd more so since that of France, this 
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preaching up the doctrine of precedents, drawn from times and circum- 
stances antecedent to those events, has been the studied practise of the Eng- 
lish Government. The generahty of those precedents are founded on prin- 
ciples and opinions, the reverse of what they ought to be; and the greater 
distance of tune they are drawn from, the more they are to be suspected. 

But by associating those precedents with a supersntious reverence for an- 
cient things, as monks show relics and call them holy, the generality of man- 
kind are deceived into the design. Governments now act as if they were 
afraid to awaken a single reflection in man. They are softly leading him to 
the sepulchre of precedents, to deaden his faculaes and call his attention 
from the scene of revolutions. 

They feel that he is arriving at knowledge faster than they wish, and 
their policy of precedents is the barometer of their fears. This political 
popery, like the ecclesiastical popery of old, has had its day, and is hastenmg 
to Its exit. The ragged relic and the anuquated precedent, the monk and the 
monarch, will molder together. 

Government by precedent, without any regard to the prmciple of the 
precedent, is one or the vilest systems that can be set up. In numerous in- 
stances, the precedent ought to operate as a wammg, and not as an example, 
and requires to be shunned instead of imitated; but instead of this, prece- 
dents arc taken in the lump, and put at once for constimtion and for law. 

Either the doctrine of precedents is pohey to keep a man m a state of 
ignorance, or it is a practical confession that wisdom degenerates in govern- 
ments as governments increase in age, and can only hobble along by the 
stilts and crutches of precedents. 

How IS It that the same persons who would proudly be thought wiser 
than their predecessors, appear at the same time only as the ghosts of de- 
parted wisdom’ How strangely is anaqmty treated' To answer some pur- 
poses, It IS spoken of as the times of darkness and ignorance, and to answer 
others, it is put for the light of the world. 

If the doctrine of precedents is to be followed, the expenses of govern- 
ment need not continue the same Why pay men extravagantly, who have 
but little to do’ If every thing that can happen is already in precedent, 
legislation is at an end, and precedent, like a dictionary, determmes every 
case. Either, therefore, government has arrived at its dotage, and requires 
to be renovated, or all the occasions for exercising its wisdom have occurred. 

We now see all over Europe, and particularly in England, the curious 
phenomenon of a nation looking one W'ay, and the government the other 
—the one forward and the other backward. If governments are to go on by 
precedent, while nations go on by improvement, they must at last come to 
a final separation, and the sooner, and the more civilly they determine this 
point, the better it will be for them 

Having thus spoken of constituoons generally, as things distinct from 
actual governments, let us proceed to consider the parts of which a consti- 
tution IS composed 

Opimons differ more on this subject, than with respect to the whole. That 
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a naGon ought to have a consntuuoa, as a rule for the conduct of its govern- 
ment, is a simple question to which all men, not directly counters, will agree. 
It IS only on the component parts that quesGons and opinions multiply. 

But this difficult', like every other, will diminish when put into a tram of 
being rightly understood. The first thing is, that a naGon has a right to estab- 
lish a consGGition. 

Whether it exercises this right in the most judicious manner at first, it is 
quite another case. It exercises it agreeably to the judgment it possesses; and 
by contmuing to do so, all errors w'lll at last be exploded. 

When this right is established in a nation, there is no fear that it will be 
emploj'-ed to its own injury A nation can have no interest in being wrong. 

Though all the consnmuons of America aie on one general principle, 
yet no two of them are exactly alike in their component parts, or in the dis- 
tribution of the powers which they gi\e to the actual governments. Some 
are more and others less complex. 

In forming a consutution, it is first necessarj' to consider w'hat are the ends 
for which government is necessary secondly, what are the best means, and 
the least expensive, for accomphshing those ends. 

Government is nothmg more than a nanonal association, and the object of 
this associanon is the good of all, as well individually as collectiveK . Every 
man wishes to pursue his occupaaon, and enjoy the fruits of his labors, and 
die produce of his property, in peace and safety, and w ith the least possible 
expense. When these thmgs are accomplished, all the objects for which 
government ought to be established are answered. 

It has been customary to consider government under three distinct general 
heads: The legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 

But if we permit our judgment to act unincumbered by the habit of mul- 
tiplied terms, w'e can perceive no more than two divisions of power, of 
which civil government is composed, namely, that of legislaong, or enact- 
ing laws, and that of executing or adnumstering them Every thing, there- 
fore, appertaming to ciiil government, classes itself under one or other of 
these two divisions. 

So far as regards the execuGon of the laws, that which is called the judicial 
power, IS stricdy and properly the execuGve power of e\ ery countty It is 
that power to which every individual has an appeal, and wluch causes the 
laws to be executed, neither have w^e any other clear idea with respect to 
the offiaal execuGon of the laws. In England, and also in America and 
France, this power begins with the magisGate, and proceeds up through all 
the courts of judicature 

I leave to courners to explain what is meant by calling monarchy the 
executive power. It is merely a name m which acts of government are done, 
and any other, or none at all, would answer the same purpose. 

Laws have neither more nor less authority on this accounG It must be 
from the justness of their principles, and the interest which a nation feels 
therein, that they derive support, if they require any other than this, it is 
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a sign that somethii^ in the system of government is imperfect. Laws diffi- 
cult to be executed cannot be generally good. 

With respect to the organization of the legislative power, different modes 
have been adopted in different countries. In Amenca it is generally com- 
posed of two houses. In France it consists of but one, but in both countries, 
it Ls wholly by representation. 

The case is, that mankmd (from the long tyranny of assumed power) 
have had so few opportunities of making the neeessary trials on modes and 
principles of government, in order to discover the best, that government 
ts but noio beginning to be kno-wn, and experience is yet wanting to deter- 
mme many particulars. 

The objections against two houses are, first, that there is an inconsistency 
in any part of a whole legislature conung to a final determination by vote 
on any matter, whilst that matter, with respect to that whole, is yet only in 
a train of deliberation, and consequently open to new illustrations. 

Secondly, That by taking the vote on each, as a separate body, it always 
admits of the possibility, and is often the case in practise, that the minority 
governs the majority, and that, in some instances, to a great degree of in- 


consistency. 

Thirdly, That two houses arbitrarily checking or controlling each other, 
IS inconsistent, because it cannot be proved, on the principles of just repre- 
sentation, that either should be wiser or better than the other. They may 
check in the wrong as well as in the right, and therefore, to give the power 
where we cannot give the wisdom to use it, nor be assured of its being 
rightly used, renders the hazard at least equal to the precaution. 

The objection against a single house is, that it is always in a condition 
of committing itself too soon. But it should at the same time be remembered 
that when there is a constitunon which defines the power, and establishes 
the prmciples within which a legislature shall act, there is already a more 
effectual check provided, and more powerfully operating, than any other 
check can be. For example 

Were a bill brought into any of the American legislamrcs, similar to that 
which was passed into an act of the English Parliament, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of George I, to extend the duration of the assemblies to a 
longer period ffian they now sit, the check is m the constituuon, which in 
effect says, thus far shall thou go and no further. 

But in order to remove the objection agamst a smgle House (that of act- 
ing with too quick an impulse), and at the same time to avoid the incon- 
sistencies, in some cases absurdities, arising from the two Houses, the fol- 
lowing method has been proposed as an improvement on both. 

First To have but one representation. 

Secondly To divide that representaoon, by lot, into two or three parts. 

Thirdly: That every proposed bill shall first be debated m those parts, by 
succession, that they may become hearers of each other, but without fairing 
any vote. After which the whole representation to assemble, for a general 
debate and determinaQon, by vote. 
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To this proposed improvement has been added another, for the purpose 
of keeping the representation in a state of constant renovation, which is, 
that one-third of the representauon of each county, shall go out at the ex- 
piration of one year, and the number be replaced by new elections. Another 
third at the expiration of the second year, replaced in hke manner, and every 
third year to be a general election. 

But in whatever manner the separate parts of a constitution may be ar- 
ranged, there is one general principle that distmguishes freedom from 
slavery, which is, that all hereditary government over a people js to them a 
species of slavery, and representative government is freedom. 

Considering government in the only hght in which it should be con- 
sidered, that of a NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, It Ought to be so constructed as not 
to be disordered by any accident happenmg among the parts, and therefore, 
no extraordinary power, capable of producing such an effect, should be 
lodged in the hands of any individual. 

The death, sickness, absence, or defection of any one individual in a gov- 
ernment, ought to be a matter of no more consequence, with respect to the 
nation, than if the same circumstance had taken place in a member of the 
English Parliament, or the French National Assembly. 

Scarcely anything presents a more degrading character of national great- 
ness, than Its being thrown into confusion by any thing happening to, or 
acted by an individual, and the ridiculousness of the scene is often increased 
by the natural insigniffcance of the person by whom it is occasioned. 

Were a government so constructed, that it could not go on unless a goose 
or a gander were present in the senate, the difficulties would be just as great 
and as real on the flight or sickness of the goose or the gander, as if they 
were called a king. We laugh at mdividuals for the silly difficulties they 
make to themselves, without perceiving that the greatest of all ridiculous 
things are acted m governments. 

All the constitutions of America are on a plan that excludes the childish 
embarrassments which occur in monarchial countries. No suspension of 
government can there take place for a moment, from any circumstance 
whatever. The system of representation provides for every thing, and is the 
only system in which nations and governments can always appear in their 
proper character 

As extraordinary power ought not to be lodged in the hands of any indi- 
vidual, so ought there to be no appropriations of public money to any per- 
son beyond what his services in a state may be worth. 

It signifles not whether a man be called a president, a king, an emperor, a 
senator, or by any other name which propriety or folly may devise, or arro- 
gance assume, it is only a certain service he can perform m the state, and 
the service of any such individual in the routine of office, whether such 
office be called monarchial, presidennal, senatorial, or by any other name or 
ntle, can never exceed the value of ten thousand pounds a year 

All the great services that are done m the world are performed by volun- 
teer characters, who accept no pay for them, but the routme of office is 
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always regulated to such a general standard of abilities as to be within the 
compass of numbers m every country to perform, and therefore cannot 
merit very extraordinary recompense. ‘^Government” says Swift, “is a plain 
thing, and -fitted to the capacity of many heads ” 

It is mhuman to talk of a milhon sterling a year, paid out of the public 
taxes of any country, for the support of any individual, while thousands, 
who are forced to contribute thereto, are pming with want, and strugghng 
with misery Government does not consist in a contrast between prisons and 
palaces, between poverty and pomp, it is not instituted to rob the needy of 
his mite, and increase the wretchedness of the wretched But of this part of 
the subject I shall speak hereafter, and confine myself at present to political 
observations. 

When extraordinary power and extraordinary pay are allotted to any 
individual in a government, he becomes the center, round which every kind 
of corruption generates and forms. Give to any man a million a year, and 
add thereto the power of creating and disposing of places, at the expense of 
a country, and the liberties of that country are no longer secure. What is 
called the splendor of a throne, is no other than the corruption of the state. 
It IS made up of a band of parasites, hving in luxurious mdolence, out of the 
public taxes 

When once such a vicious system is established, it becomes the guard and 
protection of all inferior abuses The man who is in the receipt of a million 
a year is the last person to promote a spirit of reform, lest, in the event, it 
should reach to himself It is always his interest to defend inferior abuses, as 
SO many outworks to protect the citadel, and in this species of pohdcal forti- 
fication, all the parts have such a common dependence, that it is never to be 
expected they will attack each other 
Monarchy would not have contmued so many ages in the world, had it 
not been for the abuses it protects. It is the master fraud which shelters all 
others. By admitting a paracipation of the spoil, it makes itself friends, and 
when it ceases to do this, it will cease to be the idol of courtiers 
As the principle on which constitutions are now formed, rejects aU heredt- 
tary pretensions to government, it also rejects all that catalogue of assump- 
tions known by the name of prcrogames 
If there is any government where preroganvcs might with apparent safety 
be intrusted to any individual, it is m the Federal Government of America. 
The President of the United States of America is elected only for four 
years He is not only responsible in the general sense of the word, but a 
particular mode is laid down in the Consntution for trying him. He cannot 
be elected under thirty-five years of age, and he must be a native of the 
country 

In a comparison of these cases w'lth the government of England, the dif- 
ference when applied to the latter amounts almost to an absurdity. In Eng- 
land, the person who exercises this prerogative is often a foreigner, always 
half a foreigner, and always married to a foreigner. He is never in full natu- 
ral or political connection with the country, is not responsible for anything, 
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and becomes of age at eighteen years, yet such a person is permitted to form 
foreign alliances, without even the knowledge of the nation, and to make 
war and peace without its consent. 

But this IS not all. Though such a person cannot dispose of the govern- 
ment, in the manner of a testator, he dictates the marriage connections, 
which, in effect, accomplishes a great part of the same end He cannot di- 
rectly bequeath half the government to Prussia, but he can form a marriage 
parmership that will produce the same effect. 

Under such circumstances, it is happy for England that she is not situated 
on the Continent, or she might, hke Holland, fall under the dictatorship of 
Prussia. Holland, by marriage, is as effectually governed by Prussia, as if the 
old tyranny of bequeathing the government had been the means. 

The presidency in America (or, as it is sometimes called, the executive,) 
IS the only office from which a foreigner is excluded, and in England, it is 
the only one to which he is admitted. A foreigner cannot be a Member of 
Parliament, but he may be what is called a king If there is any reason for 
excluding foreigners, it ought to be from those offices where most mischief 
can be acted, and where, by unitii^ every bias of interest and attachment, 
the trust is best secured. 

But as nations proceed in the great business of forming constitutions, they 
will examine with more precision into the nature and business of that de- 
partment which IS called the executive. What the Icgislauve and judicial 
departments are, every one can see, but with respect to what, in Europe, is 
called the executive, as distinct from those two, it is either a political super- 
flmty, or a chaos of unltnown things. 

Some kind of official department, to which reports shall be made from 
different parts of the nation, or from abroad, to be laid before the national 
representatives, is all that is necessary, but there is no consistency in calhng 
this the executive, neither can it be considered m any other light than as 
inferior to the legislature. The sovereign authority in any country is the 
power of making laws, and every thing else is an official department. 

Next to the arrangement of the prmciples and the organization of the 
several parts of a constimtion, is the provision to be made for the support of 
the persons to whom the nation shall confide the administration of the con- 
stitutional powers 

A nanon can have no right to the time and services of any person at his 
own expense, whom it may choose to employ or intrust in any deparnnent 
whatever, neither can any reason be given for making provision for the sup- 
port of any one part of the government and not for the other. 

But, admitang that the honor of being intrusted with any part of a gov- 
ernment, IS to be considered a sufficient reward, it ought to be so to every 
person alike. If the members of the legislature of any country are to serve at 
their own expense, that which is called the executive, whether monarchial, 
or by any other name, ought to serve in hke manner. It is inconsistent to 
pay the one, and accept the service of the other gratis 

In America, every department m the piovernment is decently provided 
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for, but no one is extravagantly paid. Every Member of Congress, and of 
the State Assemblies, is allowed a sufficiency for his expenses Whereas, in 
England, a most prodigal provision is made for the support of one part of 
the government and none for the other, the consequence of which is, that 
the one is furnished with the means of corruption, and the other is put into 
the condition of being corrupted Less than a fourth part of such expense, 
applied as it is m America, would remedy a great part of the corruption 

Another reform in the American Consntuoan is the exploding all oaths of 
personality. The oath of allegiance is to the nation only. The putting any 
individual as a figure for a nation is improper. The happiness of a nation is 
the first object, and therefore the intention of an oath of allegiance ought 
not to be obscured by being figuratively taken, to, or in the name of, any 
person. The oath, called the civic oath, in France, vtz the “nation, the lav:, 
and the king,” is improper. If taken at all, it ought to be as in America, to 
the nation only 

The law may or may not be good, but, in this place, it can have no other 
meaning, than as being conducive to the happiness of the nation, and there- 
fore IS included in it The remainder of the oath is improper, on the ground 
that all person oaths ought to be abolished They are the remains of tyranny 
on one part, and slavery on the other, and the name of the Creator ought 
not to be introduced to witness the degradauon of his creauon, or if taken, 
as is already mentioned, as figurative of the nation, it is in this place re- 
dundant. 

But whatever apology may be made for oaths at the first establishment of 
a government, they ought not to be permitted afterwards. If a government 
requires the support of oaths, it is a sign that it is not worth supportmg, and 
ought not to be supported. Make government what it ought to be, and it 
wiU support Itself. 

To conclude this part of the subject —One of the greatest improvements 
that has been made for the perpetud security and progress of constitutional 
hberty, is the provision which the new constitutions make for occasionally 
revising, altering and amending them 

The principle upon which Mr, Burke formed his pohtical creed, that “of 
binding and controlling posterity to the end of time, and renouncing and 
abdicating the rights of all posterity for ever” is now become too detestable 
to be made a subject for debate, and, therefore, I pass it over with no other 
nonce than exposing it. 

Government is but now beginning to be known Hitherto it has been the 
mere exercise of power, which forbade all effectual inquiry into rights, and 
grounded itself wholly on possession. While the enemy of hberty was its 
judge, the progress of its principles must have been small indeed 

The constitunons of America, and also that of France, have either fixed a 
period for their revision, or laid down the mode by which improvements 
shall be made. 

It IS perhaps impossible to estabhsh any thing that combines principles 
with opinions and practise, which the progress of circumstances, through a 
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length of years, will not m some measure derange, or render inconsistent, 
and therefore, to prevent inconvemences accumulatmg, till they discourage 
reformations or provoke revolutions, it is best to regulate them as they 
occur. 

The rights of man are the rights of all generations of men, and cannot be 
monopohzed by any. That which is worth following, will be followed for 
the sake of its worth; and it is in this that its security lies, and not in any 
conditions with which it may be incumbered. When a man leaves property 
to his heurs, he does not connect it with an obligation that they shall accept 
it. Why then should we do otherwise with respect to constitutions!* 

The best constitution that could now be devised, consistent with the con- 
dition of the present moment, may be far short of that excellence which a 
few years may afford. There is a morning of reason rising upon man, on the y 
subject of government, that has not appeared before As the barbarism of 
the present old governments expires, the moral condition of the nations, 
with respect to each other, will be changed. 

Man will not be brought up with the savage idea of considering his species 
as enemies, because the accident of birth gave the individuals existence in 
countries distinguished by different names, and as constitunons have always 
some relation to external as well as domestic circumstances, the means of 
benefitting by every change, foreign or domestic, should be a part of every 
constitution. 

We already see an alteration in the national disposition of England and 
France toward each other, which, when we look back only a few years, is 
Itself a revoIuDon. Who could have foreseen, or who would have believed, 
that a French National Assembly would ever have been a popular toast in 
England, or that a friendly alliance of the two nations should become the 
wish of either!* 

It shows, that man, were he not corrupted by governments, is naturallyf 
the friend of man, and that human nature is not of itself vicious. That spirit 
of jealousy and ferocity, which the governments of the two countries in- 
spired, and which they rendered subservient to the purpose of taxation, is 
now yielding to the dictates of reason, interest and humanity. 

The trade of courts is beginning to be understood, and the affectation of 
mystery, with all the artificial sorcery by wluch they imposed upon man- 
kind, is on the dechne. It has received its death wound, and though it may 
linger, it will expire. 

Government ought to be as much open to improvement as anything which 
appertains to man, instead of which it has been monopohzed from age to 
age, by the most ignorant and vicious of the human race. Need we any 
other proof of their wretched management, than the excess of debt and 
taxes with which every nation groans, and the quarrels mto which they have 
precipitated the world’ 

Just emerging from such a barbarous condition, it is too soon to determine 
to what extent of impiovement government may yet be carried For what 
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we can foresee, all Europe may form but one great republic, and man be 
fiee of the whole. 


Chapter V 

In contemplating a subject that embraces with equatorial magnitude the 
whole region of humanity, it is impossible to confine the pursuit in one 
single direction It takes ground on every character and condition that ap- 
pertains to man, and blends the individual, the nation, and the world. 

From a small spark kindled in America, a flame has arisen not to be extm- 
guished. Without consuming, like the Ultima Ratio Regivm, it winds its 
progress from nation to nation, and conquers by a silent operation Man 
1 finds himself changed, he scarcely perceives how He acquires a knowledge 
,of his rights by attending justly to his interest, and discovers in the event 
that the strength and powers of despotism consist wholly in the fear of 
resisting it, and that in order, “to be free, it ts sufficient that he wills it.” 

Having in all the preceding pairts’ of this’ work endeavored to establish a 
system of principles as a basis on which governments ought to be erected, I 
shall proceed in this to the wavs and means of rendering them into practise. 
But in order to introduce this part of the subject with more propriety and 
stronger effect, some preliminary observaoons, deducible from or connected 
with those principles, are necessary. 

Whatever the form or constitution of government may be, it ought to 
have no other object than the general happiness When, instead of this, it 
operates to create and increase wretchedness in any of the parts of society, it 
IS on a wTong system, and reformation is necessary. 

Customary language has classed the condition of man under the nro de- 
scriptions of civilized and uncivilized hfe. To the one it has ascribed felicity 
and affluence, to the other hardship and want. But, however our imagination 
may be impressed by painting and comparison, it is nevenheless true, that a 
great portion of mankind in what are called civilized countries, are m a state 
of poverty and wretchedness, far below the condition of an Indian I speak 
not of one country, but of all. It is so m England, it is so all over Europe. 
Let us inquire into the cause 

It lies not in any natural defect in the principles of civilization, but in 
preventing those principles having an universal operation, the consequence 
of which is a perpetual system of war and expense, that drams the country, 
and defeats the general felicity of which civilization is capable. 

All the European governments (France now excepted) are constructed 
not on the principle of universal civilization, but on the reverse of it So far 
as those governments relate to each other, they are in the same condition as 
we conceive of savage, uncivilized hfe, they put themselves beyond tlie law 
as well of God as of man, and are, wnth respect to principle and reciprocal 
conduct, like so many individuals in a state of nature. 

The inhabitants of every country, under the civilization of laws, easily 
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associate together, but governments being yet m an uncivilized state, and 
almost contmually at war, they pervert the abundance which civilized life 
produces to carry on the uncivilized part to a greater extent 

By thus ingrafting the barbansm of government upon the internal civiliza- 
tion of a country, it draws from the latter, and more especially from the 
poor, a great poition of those earnings which should be applied to their 
own subsistence and comfort. Apart from all reflections of morality and 
philosophy It is a melancholy fact, that more than one-fourth of the labor 
of mankind is annually consumed by this barbarous system What has served 
to continue this evil, is the pecumary advantage which all the governments 
of Europe have found in keeping up this state of uncivibzanon. It affords to 
them pretenses for power and revenue, for which there would be neither 
occasion nor apology, if the circle of civilization were rendered complete. 

Qvil government alone, or the government of laws, is not produenve of 
pretenses for many taxes, it operates at home, directly under the eye of the 
country, and precludes the possibility of much imposition. But when the 
scene is laid in the uncivihzed contenaon of governments, the field of pre- 
tenses IS enlarged, and the country, being no longer a judge, is open to every 
imposition, which governments please to act 

Not a thirtieth, scarcely a fortieth, part of the taxes which are raised in 
England are either occasioned by, or apphed, to the purposes of civil gos - 
emment It is not difficult to see that the whole which the actual govern- 
ment does in this respect is to enact laws, and that the country administers 
and executes them, at its owm expense, by means of magistrates, juries, ses- 
sions, and assize, over and above the taxes wEich it pays. 

In this view of the case, we have two distinct characters of government, 
the one, the civil government, or the government of law's, which operates at 
home, the other, the court or cabinet government, which operates abroad, 
on the rude plan of uncivilized life, the one attended with httle charge, the 
other with boundless extravagance, and so distinct are the two, that if the 
latter were to sink, as it were, by a sudden opening of the earth, and totally 
disappear, the former would not be deranged. It would still proceed, because 
it is ^e common interest of the nation that it should, and all the means are 
m practise. 

Revolutions, then, have for their object a change in the moral condmon 
of governments, and with this change the burden of public taxes will lessen, 
and civibzaaon wiU be left to the enjoyment of that abundance of which it 
IS now deprived. 

In contemplating the whole of this subject, I extend my views into the 
department of commerce. In aU my pubheanons, where the matter would 
admit, I have been an advocate for commerce, because I am a friend to its 
effects. It IS a pacific system, operating to unite mankind by rendering na- 
tions, as W'ell as mdividuals, useful to each other As to the mere theoretical 
reformaaon, I have never preached it up. The most effectual process is that 
of improving the condition of man by means of his interest, and it is on this 
ground that I take my stand 
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If commerce were permitted to act to the umversal extent it is capable of, 
It would extirpate the system of war, and produce a revolution m the un- 
civilized state of governments The invention of commerce has arisen since 
those governments began, and is the greatest approach toward umversal 
civilization, that has yet been made by any means not immediately flowmg 
from moral prmciples. 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil intercourse of nations by 
an exchange of benefits is a subject as worthy of philosophy as of pohtics. 
Commerce is no other than the traffic of two individuals, mulaphed on a 
scale of numbers, and by the same rule that nature mtended the mtercourse 
of two, she intended that of all. For this purpose she has distributed the 
materials of manufacturers and commerce in various and distant parts of a 
nation and of the world, and as they cannot be procured by war so cheaply 
or so commodiously as by commerce, she has rendered the latter the means 
of exorpanng the former. 

As the two are nearly the opposites of each other, consequently the un- 
civilized state of European governments is injurious to commerce. Every 
kind of destruction or embarrassment serves to lessen the quanoty, and it 
matters but little in what part of the commercial world the reduction begms. 
Like blood, it cannot be taken from any of the parts without being taken 
from the whole mass in circulation, and all partake of the loss. When the 
ability in any nation to buy is destroyed, it equally involves the seller. Could 
the government of England destroy the commerce of all other nauons, she 
would most effectually ruin her own. 

It IS possible that a nation may be the carrier for the world, but she cannot 
be the merchant. She cannot be tlie seller and the buyer of her own mer- 
chandise The ability to buy must reside out of herself, and, therefore, the 
prosperity of any commercial nation is regulated by the prosperity of the 
rest If they are poor, she cannot be rich, and her condition, be it what it 
may, is an index of the height of the commercial tide in other nations 

That the prmciples of commerce, and its universal operation may be un- 
derstood without understanding the practise, is a position that reason will 
not deny, and it is on this ground only that I argue the subject. It is one 
thing in the counting house, in the world it is another. 

With respect to its operation, it must necessarily be contemplated as a 
reciprocal thing, that only one-half its power resides within the nation, and 
that the whole is as effectually destroyed by destroying the half that resides 
without, as if the destruction had been committed on that which is within, 
for neither can act without the other. 

When in the last, as well as in the former wars, the commerce of England 
sunk. It was because the general quantity waS lessened everywhere, and it 
now rises because commerce is in a rismg state in every nation. If England, 
at this day, imports or exports more than at any former period, the nations 
with which she trades must necessarily do the same, her imports are their 
exports, and vice versa. 

There can be no such thing as a nation fiourishing alone in commerce, she 
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can only parncipate, and the destruction of it in any part must necessarily 
affect all. When, therefore, governments are at war, the attack is made upon 
the common stock of commerce, and the consequence is the same as if each 
had attacked his own. 

The present increase of commerce is not to be attributed to ministers, or 
to any political contrivances, but to its own natural operations in conse- 
quence of peace. The regular markets have been destroyed, the channels of 
trade broken up, the high road of the seas mfested with robbers of every 
nation, and the attention of the world called to other objects. Those inter- 
rupaons have ceased, and peace has restored the deranged condiaon of 
things to their proper order. 

It is worth remarking that every nation reckons the balance of trade in 
its own favor, and therefore something must be irregular in the common 
ideas upon this subject. 

The fact, however, is true, according to what is called a balance, and it is 
from this cause that commerce is umversally supported. Every nation feels 
the advantage, or it would abandon the practise but the deception lies in 
the mode of makmg up the accounts, and attributing what are called profits 
to a wrong cause. 

Mr. Pitt has sometimes amused himself, by showing what he called a 
balance of trade from the custom-house books. This mode of calculation, not 
only affords no rule that is true, but one that is false 

In the first place, every cargo that departs from the custom-house, appears 
on the books as an export, and accordmg to the custom-house balance, the 
losses at sea, and by foreign failures, are all reckoned on die side of profit, 
because they appear as exports. 

Secondly, Because the importation by the smuggling trade does not appear 
on the custom-house books to arrange against the exports. 

No balance, therefore, as applying to superior advantages, can be drawn 
from these documents, and if we examine the natural operation of com- 
merce, the idea is fallacious, and if true, would soon be injurious. The great 
support of commerce consists m the balance bemg a level of benefits among 
all nations. 

Two merchants of different nauons trading together, will both become 
rich, and each makes the balance in his own favor, consequently, they do 
not get rich out of each other, and it is the same with respect to the nadons 
in which they reside. The case must be, that each nation must get rich out 
of its own means, and increases that riches by something it procures from 
another in exchange 

If a merchant in England sends an article of English manufacture abroad, 
which costs him a shilling at home, and imports something which sells for 
two, he makes a balance of one shilling in his own favor, but this is not 
gained out of the foreign naaon, or the foreign merchant, for he also does 
the same by the article he receives, and neither has a balance of advantage 
upon the other. 

The original value of the two articles in their proper countries was but 
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two shillings, but by changing their places, they acquire a new idea of value, 
equal to double what they had at first, and that increased value is equally 
divided 

There is not otherwise a balance on foreign than on domestic commerce 
The merchants of London and Newcastle trade on the same principles as if 
they resided in different nations, and make their balances in the same man- 
ner. yet London does not get rich out of Newcastle, any more than New- 
castle our of London but coals, the merchandise of Newcastle, have an 
additional value at London, and London merchandise has the same at 
Newcastle 

Though the principle of all commerce is the same, the domestic, in a 
national view, is the part the most beneficial, because the whole of the ad- 
vantages, on both sides, rests within the nation, whereas, m foreign com- 
merce, It IS only a participation of one-half. 

The most unprofitable of all commerce is that connected with foreign 
dominion. To a few individuals it may be beneficial, merely because it is 
commerce, but to the nation it is a loss. The expense of maintaimng domin- 
ion more than absorbs the profits of any trade. It does not increase the 
general quantity in the world, but operates to lessen it, and as a greater mass 
would be afioat by relinquishing dominion, the participation without the 
expense would be more valuable than a greater quantity with it. 

But It IS impossible to engross commerce by dominion, and theieforc it is 
sail more fallacious. It cannot exist in confined channels, and necessarily 
breaks out by regular or irregular means that defeat the attempt, and to 
succeed would be still worse France, since the Revolution, has been more 
than indifferent as to foreign possessions, and other naaons will become the 
same, when they investigate the subject with respect to commerce. 

To the expense of dominion is to be added that of navies, and when the 
amount of the two is subtracted from the profits of commerce, it will ap- 
pear that what is called the balance of trade, even admitang it to exist, is not 
enjoyed by the nation, but absorbed by the government 

The idea of having navies for the protection of commerce is delusive. It 
is putting the means of destrucaon for the means of protection. Commerce 
needs no other protection than the reciprocal interest which every nation 
feels in supporang it— it is common stock— it exists by a balance of advan- 
tages to all, and the only mterrupaon it meets, is from the present uncii'i- 
lized state of governments, and which is its common interest to reform 

Quitting this subject, 1 now proceed to other matters As it is necessary to 
include England in the prospect of a general reformaaon, it is proper to 
inquire into the defects of its government. It is only by each nation reform- 
ing Its own, that the whole can be improved, and the full benefit of refor- 
mation enjoyed. Only paraal advantages can flow from partial reforms 
France and England are the only two countries in Europe where a reforma- 
tion in government could have successfully begun. The one secure by the 
ocean, and the other by the immensity of its internal strength, could defy 
the malignancy of foreign despoasm. But it is with revoluaons as with 
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commerce, the advantages increase by their becoming general, and double to 
either what each would receive alone. 

As a new system is now opening to the view of the world, the Europea^ 
courts are plottmg to counteract it Alliances, contrary to all former sys- 
tems, are agitating, and a common interest of courts is forming against the 
common interest of man 

This combination draws a line that runs throughout Europe, and presents 
a case so entirely new as to exclude all calculations from former circum- 
stances. Wlule despotism warred with despotism, man had no interest in the 
contest, but in a cause that unites die soldier with the cmzen, and nanon 
with nation, the despotism of courts, though it feels the danger, and medi- 
tates revenge, is afraid to strike. 

No question has arisen within the records of history that pressed with the 
importance of the present. It is not whether this or that party shall be m or 
out, or Whig or Tory, or high or low shall prevail, but whether man shall 
inherit his rights, and universal civilization take place? Whether the frmts 
of his labor shall be enjoyed by himself, or consumed by the profligacy of 
governments? Whether robbery shall be banished from courts, and wretch- 
edness from countries? 

When, in countries that are called civilized, we see age going to the work- 
house, and youth to the gallows, somedimg must be wrong in the system of 
government. It would seem, by the exterior appearance of such countries, 
that all was happiness, but there lies hidden from the eye of common obser- ' 
vation, a mass of wretchedness that has scarcely any other chance than to 
expire in poverty or infamy. Its entrance mto life is marked with the presage 
of its fate, and unal this is remedied, it is in vain to punish 

G\^ government does not consist in executions, but in making that pro- 
vision for the instruction of youth, and the support of age, as to exclude, as 
much as possible, profligacy from the one, and despair from the other. In- 
stead of this, the resources of a country are lavished upon kings, upon courts, 
upon hirelings, impostors, and prostimtes, and even the poor themselves, 
with all their wants upon them, are compelled to support the fraud that 
oppresses them 

Why IS It that scarcely any are executed but the poor? The fact is a proof, 
among other things, of a wretchedness m their condition Bred up without 
morals, and cast upon the world without a prospect, they are the exposed 
sacrifice of vice and legal barbarity The millions that are superfluously 
wasted upon governments are more than sufficient to reform those evils, and 
to benefit the condmon of every man in the nauon, not included within the 
purlieus of a court. This I hope to make appear in the progress of this 
work. 

It IS the nature of compassion to associate with misfortune In talting up 
this subject, I seek no recompense— I fear no consequences. Fortified with 
that proud integrity that disdains to triumph or to yield, I will advocate the 
Rights of Man 

At an early period, little more than SLXtcen years of age, raw and adven- 
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turous, and heated with the false heroism of a master who had served in a 
man-of-war, I began the carving of my own fortune, and entered on board 
the Terrible privateer. Captain Death. From this adventure I was happily 
prevented by the affectionate and moral remonstrance of a good father, who, 
from his own habits of life, being of the Quaker profession, must have begun 
to look upon me as lost. But the impression, much as it effected at the time, 
began to wear away, and I entered afterwards in the Kmg of Prussia priva- 
teer, Captain Mendez, and went in her to sea. 

Yet, from such a beginning, and with all the inconvemences of early life 
against me, I am proud to say that with a perseverance undismayed by diffi- 
culties, a disinterestedness that compelled respect, 1 have not only contrib- 
uted to raise a new empire in the world, founded on a new system of 
government, but I have arrived at an eminence m political literamre, the 
most difficult of all lines to succeed and excel m, winch aristocracy, with all 
its aids, has not been able to reach or to rival. 

Knowing my own heart, and feehng myself, as I now do, superior to all 
the skirmish of party, the inveteracy of interested or mistaken opponents, I 
answer not to falsehood or abuse, but proceed to the defects of the Enghsh 
Government 

I begin with charters and corporations. 

It is a perversion of terms to say that a charter gives rights. It operates by 
a contrary effect, that of taking rights away. Rights are inherently in all the 
mhabitants, but charters, by annulling those rights in the majority, leave the 
right, by exclusion, in the hands of a few. If charters were constructed so as 
to express in direct terms, “that every inhabitant, who is not a member of a 
corporation, shall not exercise the right of, voting” such charters would m 
the face be charters, not of rights, but of exclusion. The effect is the same 
under the form they now stand, and the only persons on whom they op- 
erate, are the persons whom they exclude. 

Those whose rights are guaranteed, by not being taken away, exercise no 
other rights than as members of the commumty they are entitled to without 
a charter, and, therefore, all charters have no other than an indirect negative 
operation. They do not give rights to A, but they make a difference in favor 
of A, by taking away the rights of B, and consequently are instruments of 
injustice 

But charters and corporations have a more extensive evil effect than what 
relates merely to elections They are sources of endless contention in the 
places where they exist, and they lessen the common rights of national so- 
ciety. A naove of England, under the operation of these charters and corpo- 
ranons, cannot be said to be an Englishman in the full sense of the word. He 
IS not free of the naaon, in the same manner that a Frenchman is free of 
France, and an American of America. 

His rights are circumscribed to the town, and, in some cases, to the parish 
of his birth; and all other parts, though in his native land, are to him as a 
foreign country. To acquire a residence in these, he must undergo a local 
naturalization by purchase, or he is forbidden or expelled the place. This 
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species of feudality is kept up to aggrandize the corporations at the ruin of 
the towns, and the effect is visible. 

The generality of corporation towns are in a state of solitary decay, and 
prevented from further rum only by some circumstance in tlieir situation, 
such as a navigable river, or a plentiful surrounding country As population 
is one of the chief sources of wealth, (for without it, land itself has no 
value), every thing which operates to prevent it, must lessen the value of 
property; and as corporations have not only this tendency, but directly this 
effect, they cannot but be mjurious 

If any policy were to be followed, instead of that of general freedom, to 
every person to settle where he chose, (as in France or in America), it 
would be more consistent to give encouragement to new comers, than to 
preclude their admission by exacting premiums from them. 

The persons most immediately interested in the abolmon of corporations, 
are the inhabitants of the towns where corporations are established The 
mstances of Manchester, Birmingham and Sheffield, show, by contrast, the 
injury which those Gothic institutions are to property and commerce. A 
few examples may be found, such as that of London, whose natural and 
commercial advantages, owing to its situaaon on the Thames, are capable of 
bearmg up against the political evils of a corporation, but in almost all other 
cases the fatality is too visible to be doubted or denied. 

Though the whole nauon is not so directly affected by the depression of 
property m corporation towns as the mhabitants themselves, it partakes 
of the consequences. By lessening the value of property, the quantity of 
naaonal commerce is curtailed. Every man is a customer in proportion to 
his abihty; and as all parts of a nation trade with each other, whatever affects 
any of the parts must necessarily commumcate to the whole 

As one of the Houses of the Engbsh Parliament is, in a great measure, 
made up by elections from these corporations, and as it is unnatural that a 
pure stream should flow from a foul fountain, its vices are but a continua- 
aon of the vices of its origin. A man of moral honor and good polincal 
principles, cannot submit to the mean drudgery and disgraceful arts, by 
which .such elections are carried To be a successful candidate, he must be 
destitute of the qualities that constitute a just legislator- and bemg thus disci- 
plmed to corruption by the mode of entering into Parliament, it is not to be 
expected that the representative should be better than the man. 

Mr. Burke, m speaking of the English representation, has advanced as bold 
a challenge as ever was given in the days of chivalry “Our representation,” 
says he, “has been found perfectly adequate to all the purposes for which a 
representation of the people can be desired or devised I defy,” continues he, 
“the enemies of our Constitunon to show the contrary.” This declaration 
from a man who has been m constant opposition to all the measures of Par- 
liament the whole of his political life, a year or two excepted, is most extraor- 
dmary, and, comparing him with himself, admits of no other alternative, 
than that he acted against his judgment as a member, or has declared con- 
trarv to it as an author. 
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But It IS not m the representation only that the defects lie, and therefore 
I proceed in the ne-vt place to aristocracy. 

What IS called the House of Peers is constituted on a ground very similar 
to that against which there is a law in other cases. It amounts to a combina- 
tion of persons in one common interest No reason can be given, why a 
house of legislation should be composed entirely of men whose occupaaon 
'consists in letting landed property, than why it should be composed of those 
who hire, or of brewers, or bakers, or any other separate class of men 
Mr. Burke calls this House “the great ground and pillar of security to the 
landed interest ” Let us examme this idea 
What pillar of security does the landed mterest require, more than any 
other interest in the state, or what right has it to a distinct and separate 
representation from the general interest of a nation? The only use to be 
made of this power, (and which it has always made), is to ward off taxes 
from Itself, and throw the burden upon such articles of consumption by 
which Itself would be least affected That this has been the consequence 
(and will always be the consequence of constructing governments on com- 
binations), is evident, with respect to England, from the history of its taxes. 

Notwithstanding taxes have increased and multiplied upon every article 
of common consumption, the land tax, which more particularly affects this 
“pillar,” has dimimshcd. In 1788, the amount of the land-tax was £1,950,000 
which is half a million less than it produced almost a hundred years ago, 
notwithstanding the rentals are in many instances doubled smee that period. 

Before the coming of the Hanovenans, the taxes were divided in nearly 
equal proportions between the land and arucles of consumption, the land 
bearing rather the largest share, but smee that era, nearly thirteen milhons 
annually of new taxes have been thrown upon consumption. The conse- 
quence of which has been a constant increase in the number and wretched- 
ness of the poor, and in the amount of the poor-rates. 

Yet here again the burden does not fall in equal proportions on the aris- 
tocracy with the rest of the community. Their residences, whether in town 
or country, are not mixed with the habitations of the poor They live apart 
from distress, and the expense of rehevmg it. It is m the manufacturing 
■towns and laboring villages that those burdens press the heaviest, in many 
of which It IS one class of poor supporting another. 

Several of the most heavy and productive taxes are so contrived as to 
give an exemption to this pillar, thus standing in its own defense. The tax 
upon beer brewed for sale does not affect the aristocracy, who brew their 
own beer free of this duty. It falls only on those who have not conveniency 
or ability to brew, and who must purchase it in small quannaes 
But what will mankind think of the justice of taxation, when they know, 
tliat this tax alone, from which the aristocracy are from circumstances 
exempt, is nearly equal to the whole of the land-tax, being in the year 1788, 
(and It IS not less now), £1,666,152, and with its proporaon of the taxes on 
malt and hops, it exceeds it That a single article thus partially consumed, 
and that chiefly by the working part, should be subject to a tax equal to 
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that on the \vhole rental of a nation, is, perhaps, a fact not to be paralleled 
in the history of revenues 

This IS one of the consequences resulting from a house of legislation com- 
posed on the ground of a combinaaon of common interest, for whatever 
their separate pohacs as to parties may be, in this they are united. Whether 
a combination acts to raise the price of an article for sale, or the rate of 
wages, or whether it acts to throw taxes from itself upon another class of 
the community, the principle and the effect are the same; and if the one be 
illegal. It will be difficult to show that the other ought to exist. 

It is no use to say that the taxes are first proposed in the House of Com- 
mons; for as the other House has always a negative, it can always defend 
itself, and it would be ridiculous to suppose that its acquiesence in the meas- 
ures to be proposed were not understood beforehand Besides which, it has 
obtained so much influence by borough traffic, and so many of its relations 
and connections are distributed on both sides of the Commons, as to give it, 
besides an absolute negative in the House, a preponderancy m the other, m 
all matters of common concern. 

It is difficult to discover what is meant by the landed interest, if it does 
not mean a combination of anstocraacal land-holders, opposing their own 
pecuniary interest to that of the farmer, and every branch of trade, com- 
merce, and manufacture. In all other respects, it is the only interest that 
needs no paraal protection. It enjoys the general protection of the world 
Every individual, high or low, is interested m the fruits of the earth, men, 
women, and children, of all ages and degrees, will turn out to assist the 
farmer, rather than a harvest should not be got m, and they will not act 
thus by any other property It is the only one for which the common prayer 
of mankind is put up, and the only one that can never fail from the want 
of means. It is the interest, not of the pohcy, but of the existence of man, 
and when it ceases, he must cease to be. 

No other interest in a naaon stands on the same united support Com- 
merce, manufactures, arts, sciences and everything else, compared with 
this, are supported but in parts. Their prosperity or their decay has not the 
same universal influence. When the valleys laugh and sing, it is not the 
farmer only, but all creation that rejoices It is a prosperity that excludes 
all envy, and this cannot be said of anything else 
Why then does Mr Burke talk of this House of Peers, as the pillar of the 
landed mterest? Were that pillar to sink into the earth, the same landed 
property would continue, and the same plowing, sowing and reaping would 
go on. The aristocracy are not the farmers who work the land, and raise the 
produce, but are the mere consumers of the rent; and when compaied with 
the active world, are the drones, a seraglio of males, who neitlier collect the 
honey nor form the hive, but exist only for lazy enjoyment 
Mr. Burke, m his first essay, called aristocracy “r/ae Corinthian capital of pol- 
ished society.” Toward completing the figure, he has now added the pillar, but 
still the base is wanting, and whenever a nation chooses to act a Samson, not 
blind, but bold, down goes the temple of Dagon, the Lords and the Philisunes. 
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If a house of legislation is to be composed of men of one class, for the 
purpose of protecang a distinct interest, all the other interests, should have 
the same. The inequality as well as the burden of taxation, arises from ad- 
mitting It in one case and not in all. Had there been a house of farmers, 
there had been no game laws, or a house of merchants and manufacturers; 
the taxes had neither been so unequal nor so excessive. It is from the power 
of ta.xation being m the hands of those who can throw so great a part of it 
from their own shoulders, that it has raged without a check. 

Men of small or moderate estates are more injured by the taxes bemg 
thrown on articles of consumpaon, than they are eased by warding it from 
landed property, for the following reasons- 

First, They consume more of the productive taxable articles, in propor- 
tion to their property, than those of large estates. 

Secondly, Their residence is chiefly m towns, and their property in houses; 
and the increase of the poor-rates, occasioned by taxes on consumpnon, is 
in much greater proportion than the land-tax has been favored. In Birming- 
ham, the poor-rates are not less than seven shiUings in the pound From this, 
as IS already observed, the aristocracy are in a great measure exempt. 

These are but a part of the mischiefs flowmg from the wretched scheme 
of an house of peers. 

As a combmanon, it can always throw a considerable portion of taxes 
from itself, and as an hereditary house, accountable to nobody, it resembles 
a rotten borough, whose consent is to be courted by interest. There are but 
few of its members who are not in some mode or other participators, or dis- 
posers of the public money. One turns a candle-holder, or a lord in waiting, 
another a lord of the bed-chamber, a groom of the stole, or any insigmficant 
nominal office, to which a salary is annexed, paid out of the public taxes, 
and which avoids the direct appearance of corruption. Such situations are 
derogatory to the character of man, and where they can be submitted to, 
honor cannot reside 

To all these are to be added the numerous dependents, the long list of the 
younger branches and distant relations, who are to be provided for at the 
public expense in short, were an esnmaaon to be made of the charge of the 
aristocracy to a naaon, it will be found nearly equal to that of supporting 
the poor. The Duke of Richmond alone (and there are cases similar to his) 
takes away as much for lumself as would maintain two thousand poor and 
aged persons. Is it, then, any wonder that under such a system of govern- 
ment, taxes and rates have multiplied to their present extent? 

In stating these matters, I speak an open and disinterested language, dic- 
tated by no passion but that of humanity. To me, who have not only 
refused offers, because I thought them improper, but have dechned rewards 
I might with reputation have accepted, it is no wonder that meanness and 
imposition appear disgusting. Independence is my happiness, and I view 
things as they are, without regard to place or person, my country is the 
I world, and my religion is to do good. 
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Mr. Burke, in speaking of the aristocratical law of primogeniture, says, 
“It IS the standard law of our landed inheritance; and which, without ques- 
tion has a tendency, and I think,” contmues he, “a happy tendency to pre- 
serve a character of weight and consequence.” 

Mr. Burke may call this law what he pleases, but humamty and impartial 
reflection ivill pronounce it a law of brutal injustice Were we not accus- 
tomed to the daily practise, and did we only hear of it, as the law of some 
distant part of the world, we should conclude that the legislators of such 
countries had not yet arrived at a state of civilization. 

As to Its preserving a character of -weight and consequence, the case ap- 
pears to me directly the reverse. It is an attaint upon character, a sort of 
privateering upon family property. It may have weight among dependent 
tenants, but it gives none on a scale of national, and much less of universal 
character Speaking for myself, my parents were not able to give me a 
shilling, beyond what they gave me m education, and to do this they dis- 
tressed themselves, yet I possess more of what is called consequence, in the 
world than any one in Mr Burke’s catalogue of aristocrats Having thus 
glanced at some of the defects of the two Houses of Parliament, I proceed 
to what IS called the Crown, upon which I shall be very concise. 

It signifies a nominal ofiice of a million sterhng a year, the business of 
which coasists in receiving the money Whether the person be wise or fool- 
ish, sane or insane, a native or a foreigner, matters not. Every ministry acts 
upon the same idea that Mr. Burke writes, namely, that the people must be 
hoodwinked, and held in superstitious ignorance by some bugbear or other; 
and what is called the Crown answers this purpose, and therefore it answers 
all the purposes to be expected from it This is more than can be said of the 
other two branches 

The hazard to which this office is exposed in all countries is not from 
any thing that can happen to the man, but from what may happen to the 
nation,— the danger of its coming to its senses. 

It has been customary to call the Crown the executive power, and the 
custom has conanued, though the reason has ceased 

It was called the executive, because the person whom it signifies used, 
formerly, to sit in the character of a judge, in administering or executing 
the laws. The tribunals were then a part of the court. The power, therefore, 
which IS now called the judicial, is what was called the executive, and, con- 
sequently, one or the other of the terms is redundant, and one of the offices 
useless. When we speak of the Crown, now, it means nothing, it signifies 
neither a judge nor a general, besides which, it is the laws that govern, and 
not the man The old terms are kept up, and give an appearance of coiKe- 
quence to empty forms; and the only effect they have is that of increasing 
expenses. 

As to the offices of which any civil government may be composed, it 
matters but little by what names they are described. In the rouone of busi- 
ness, as before observed, whether a man be styled a president, a king, an 
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emperor, a senator, or any thing else, it is impossible that any service he can 
perform, can merit from a nation more than ten thousand pounds a year, 
and as no man should be paid beyond his services, so every man of a proper 
heart will not accept more. 

Public money ought to be touched with the most scrupulous conscious- 
ness of honor. It is not the produce of riches only, but of the hard earnings 
of labor and poverty. It is drawn even from the bitterness of want and 
misery Not a beggar passes, or perishes in the streets, whose mite is not 
in that mass. 

Were it possible that the Congress of America, could be so lost to their 
duty, and to the interest of their constituents, as to offer General Washing- 
ton, as President of America, a million a year, he would not, and he could 
lot accept It. His sense of honor is of another kind It has cost England 
almost seventy millions sterbng, to maintain a family imported from abroad, 
of very mferior capacity to thousands m the nation, and scarcely a year has 
passed that has not produced some new mercenary application. Even the 
physicians’ bills have been sent to the public to be paid 

No wonder that jails are crowded, and taxes and poor-rates increased. 
Under such systems, nothing is to be looked for but what has already hap- 
pened, and as to reformation, whenever it comes, it must be from the na- 
tion, and not from the government. 

To show that the sum of five hundred thousand pounds is more than 
sufficient to defray all the expenses of government, exclusive of navies and 
armies, the following estimate is added for any country, of the same extent 
as England. 

In the first place, three hundred representatives, fairly elected, arc suffi- 
cient for all the purposes to which Icgislanon can apply, and preferable to 
a larger number. They may be divided mto two or three houses, or meet in 
one, as in France, or in any manner a constitution shall direct 

Taking, therefore, one million and a half as a sufficient peace establish- 
ment for all the honest purposes of government, which is three hundred 
thousand pounds more than the peace establishment in the profligate and 
prodigal times of Charles II (notwithstanding, the pay and salaries of the 
army, navy, and revenue-officers, continue the same as at that period), there 
will remain a surplus of upwards of six millions out of the present current 
expenses. The question then will be, how to dispose of this surplus. 

Whoever has observed the manner in which trade and taxes twist them- 
selves together, must be sensible of the impossibdity of separating them 
suddenly. 

First, Because the articles now on hand are already charged with the duty, 
and the reduction cannot take place on the present stock. 

Secondly, Because, on all those aracles on which the duty is charged in 
the gross, such as per barrel, hogshead, hundred weight, or ton, the abolition 
of the duty does not admit of being divided down so as fully to relieve the 
consumer, who purchases by the pint, or the pound The last duty paid on 
strong beer and ale, was three shillings per barrel, which, if taken oflF, would 
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lessen the purchase only half a farthing per piiii, and consequently, would 
not reach to practical relief. 

This being the condition of a greater part of the taxes, it will be necessary 
to look for such others as are free from this embarrassment, and where the 
relief will be direct and visible, and capable of immediate operauon. 

In the first place, then, the poor-rates are a direct tax which every house- 
keeper feels, and who knows also, to a farthing, the sum which he pays The 
national amount of the whole of the poor-rates is not positively known, but 
can be procured Sir John Sinclair m his “History of the Revenue,” has 
stated It at £2,100,587, a considerable part of which is expended in litigations, 
in which the poor, instead of being relieved, are tormented. The pv p pncp^ 
however, is the same to the parish, from whatever cause it arises. 

In Birmingham, the amount of the poor-rates is fourteen thousand pounds 
a year. This, though a large sum, is moderate compared with the popula- 
tion. Birmingham is said to contain seventy thousand souls, and on a pro- 
portion of seventy thousand to fourteen thousand pounds poor-rates, the 
na.uonal amount of poor-rates, taking the population of England at seven 
millions, would be but one million four hundred thousand pounds. It is, 
therefore, most probable, that the population of Birmingham is over-rated. 
Fourteen thousand pounds is the proportion upon fifty thousand souls, 
taking two millions of poor-rates as the national amount. 

Be it, however, what it may, it is no other tlian the consequence of the 
excessive burden of taxes, for, at the time when the taxes were very low, 
the poor were able to maintain themselves, and there were no poor-rates. 
In the present state of things, a laboring man, w ith a wife and two or three 
chddren, does not pay less than between seven and eight pounds a year in 
ta.xes. He is not sensible of this, because it is disguised to him in the articles 
which he buys, and he thinks only of their dearness, but as the taxes take 
from him, at least, a fourth part of his yearly earnings, he is consequently 
disabled from providing for a family, especially if himself, or any of them, 
are afflicted with sickness 

The first step, therefore, of practical relief, would be to abolish the poor- 
rates entirely, and, in lieu thereof, to make a remission of taxes to the 
poor to double the amount of the present poor-rates, viz , four millions 
annually out of the surplus taxes By this measure, the poor would be bene- 
fited two millions, and the housekeepers two millions. This alone would be 
equal to a reduction of one hundred and twenty millions of the national 
debt, and consequently equal to the whole expense of the American War. 

It will then remam to be considered, which is the most effectual mode of 
distributing the remission of four inilhons 

It is easily seen, that the poor are generally composed of large families of 
children, and old people unable to labor. If these two classes are provided 
for, the remedy will so far reach to the full extent of the case, that what 
remains will be incidental, and, in a great measure, fall within the compass 
of benefit clubs, which, though of humble invention, merit to be ranked 
among the best of modern institutions. 
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Admitting England to contain seven millions of souls, if one-fifth thereof 
ore of that class of poor which need support, the number will be one mil- 
hon four hundred thousand Of this number, one hundred and forty thou- 
sand will be aged poor, as will be hereafter shown, and for which a distinct 
provision will be proposed. 

There will then remain one miUion two hundred and sixty thousand, 
which, at five souls to each family, amount to two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand families, rendered poor from the expense of children and the 
weight of taxes 

The number of children under fourteen years of age, in each of those 
families, will be found to be about five to every two famihes, some having 
two, others three, some one, and others four, some none, and others five, 
but It rarely happens that more than five are under fourteen years of age, 
and after this age they are capable of service, or of being apprenuced. 

Allowing five children (under fourteen years) to every two famihes. 

The number of children will be . . 630,000 

The number of parents (were they all livmg) would be 504,000 

It IS certain that if the children are provided for, the parents are reheved 
of consequence, because it is from the expense of bringing up children that 
their poverty arises 

Having thus ascertained the greatest number that can be supposed to need 
support on account of young famihes, I proceed to the mode of relief, or 
distribution, which is, 

To pay as a remission of taxes to every poor family, out of the surplus 
taxes and m room of poor-rates, four pounds a year for every child under 
fourteen years of age, enjoining the parents of such children to send them 
to school, to learn reading, Avritmg, and common arithmetic, the ministers 
of every parish, of every denomination, to certify jointly to an office, for 
this purpose, that the duty is performed The amount of this expense wdl be 

For SIX hundred and thirty thousand children at four pounds each per 

annum £2,520,000 

By adopting this method, not only the poverty of the parents will be 
relieved, but ignorance will be banished from the rising generation, and the 
number of poor will hereafter become less, because their abilities, by the aid 
of education, will be greater. Many a youth, with good natural gemus, who 
IS apprenticed to a mechanical trade, such as a carpenter, joiner, millwright, 
blacksmith, etc , is prevented getting forward the whole of his life, from the 
want of a httle common education when a boy. 

I now proceed to the case of the aged 

I divide age into two classes. Fust, the approach of old age, begirmmg 
at fifty Secondly, old age commencing at si.\ty 

At fifty, though the mental faculues of man are in full vigor, and his judg- 
ment better than at any precedmg date, the bodily powers are on the dechne. 
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He Cannot bear the same quantity of fatigfue as at an earlier period He 
begins to earn less, and is less capable of enduring the wind and weather, 
and m those retired employments where much sight is required, he fails 
apace, and feels himself like an old horse, beginning to be turned adrift 

At sixty, his labor ought to be over, at least from direct necessitj'- It is 
painful to see old age working itself to death, in what are called civihzed 
countries, for its daily bread 

To form some judgment of the number of those above fifty years of age, 
I have several times counted the persons I met in the streets of London, 
men, women, and children, and have generally found that the average is one 
in about sixteen or seventeen. If it be said that aged persons do not come 
much into the streets, so neither do infants, and a great proportion of grown 
children are in schools, and in the work-shops as apprentices. Taking then 
sixteen for a divisor, the whole number of persons, m England, of fifty years 
and upwards, of both sexes, rich and poor, will be four hundred and twenty 
thousand. 

The persons to be provided for out of this gross number will be husband- 
men, common laborers, journeymen of every trade and their wives, sailors, 
and disbanded soldiers, worn-out servants of both sexes, and poor widows. 

There will be also a considerable number of middling tradesmen, who, 
having lived decently m the former part of life, begin, as age approaches, 
to lose their business, and at last fall into decay. 

Besides these, there will be constantly thrown off from the revolutions 
of that wheel, which no man can stop, nor regulate, a number from every 
class of life connected with commerce and adventure. 

To provide for all those accidents, and whatever else may befall, I take 
the number of persons, who at one time or otlier of their lives, after fifty 
years of age, may feel it necessary or comfortable to be better supported, 
than they can support themselves, and that not as a matter of grace and 
favor, but of right, at one-third of the whole number, which is one hundred 
and forty thousand, and for whom a distmct provision was to be made. If 
there be more, society, notivithstanding the show and pomposity of govern- 
ment, is in a deplorable condition in I^gland. 

Of this one hundred and forty thousand, I take one-half, seventy thousand, 
to be of the age of fifty and under sixty, and the other half to be sixty years 
and upwards. Having thus ascertained the probable proportion of the num- 
ber of aged persons, I proceed to the mode of rendering their condition 
comfortable, which is. 

To pay to every sucn person of the age of fifty years, and until he shall 
arrive at the age of sixty, the sum of sue pounds per annum out of the sur- 
plus taxes; and ten pounds per annum durmg hfe, after the age of sixty. The 
expense of which will be 

Seventy thousand persons at SIX pounds per annum .... . £420,000 

Seventy thousand persons at ten pounds per annum . . . . 700,000 


£1,120,000 
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This support, as already remarked, is not of the nature of charity, but of 
a right. Every person in England, male or female, pays on an average of 
taxes, two pounds eight shillings and sixpence per annum from the day of 
his (or her) birth, and if the expense of collection be added, he pays two 
pounds, eleven shillings and sixpence, consequently, at the end of fifty years, 
he has paid one hundred and twenty-eight pounds fifteen shillings, and at 
sixty, one hundred and fifty-four pounds ten shillings. 

Converting, therefore, his (or her) individual tax into a tontine, the 
money he shall receive after fifty years, is but little more than the legal 
interest of the net money he has paid, the rest is made up from those whose 
circumstances do not require them to draw such support, and the capital 
in both cases defrays the expenses of government. 

It IS on this ground that I have extended the probable claims to one-third 
of the number of aged persons in the nation Is it then better that the lives 
of one hundred and forty thousand aged persons be rendered comfortable, 
or that a million a year of public money be expended on any one individual, 
and he often of the most worthless and insignificant character? Let reason 
and justice, let honor and humamty, let even hypocrisy, sycophancy, and 
Mr Burke, let George, let Louis, Leopold, Fredenc, Catherme, Cornwallis, 
or Tippoo Saib, answer the question. 

The sum thus remitted to the poor will be- 

To two hundred and fiftv-two thousand poor fanuhes, containing six 

hundred and thirty tliousand children £2,510,000 

To one hundred and fifty thousand aged persons i,izo,ooo 

£3,640,000 

There will then remain three hundred and sixty thousand pounds out of 
the four millions, part of which may be applied as follows 

After all the above cases are provided for, there will still be a number 
of families who, though not properly of the class of poor, yet find it diffi- 
cult to give educaaon to their children, and such children, under such a case, 
would be m a worse condition than if their parents were actually poor A 
nation under a well regulated government should permit none to remain 
umnstructed. It is monarchial and aristocratical governments, only, that re- 
quire Ignorance for their support 

Suppose then four hundred thousand children to be in this condition, 
which IS a greater number than ought to be supposed, after the provisions 
already made, the method will be 

To allow for each of those children ten shillings a year for the e.\pense 
of schooling, for six years each, which will give them six months schooling 
each year, and half a crown a year for paper and spelhng books. 

The expense of this wall be annually £250,000. 

There will then remain one hundred and ten thousand pounds. 

Notwithstanding the great modes of rehef which the best mstituted and best 
principled government may devise, there will still be a number of smaller 
cases, which it is good pohey as well as beneficence in a nation to consider 
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Were twenty shilbngs to be given to eveiy woman immediately on the 
birth of a child, who should make the demand, and none will make it whose 
circumstances do not requne it, it might relieve a great deal of instant 
distress 

There are about two hundred thousand births yearly in England, and if 
claimed by one-fourth, 

The amount would be £50,000 

And twenty shillings to every new married couple who should claim in 
like manner. This would not exceed the sum of £20,000 

Also twenty thousand pounds to be appropriated to defray the funeral 
expenses of persons, who, traveling for work, may die at a distance from 
their friends. By relieving parishes from this charge, the sick stranger will 
be better treated. 

I shall finish this part of my subject with a plan adapted to the pamcular 
condition of a metropolis, such as London. 

Cases are continually occurring in a metropolis different from those which 
occur m the country, and for which a different, or rather an additional 
mode of relief is necessary. In the country, even in large towns, people have 
a knowledge of each other and distress never rises to that extreme height 
it sometimes does m a metropolis. There is no such thing m the country as 
persons, in the literal sense of the word, starved to death, or dying with 
cold ‘from the want of a lodging. Yet such cases, and others equally as 
miserable, happen in London 

Many a youth conies up to London full of expectations, and little or no 
money, and unless he gets employment he is already half undone, and boys 
bred up in London without any means of a livelihood, and, as it often hap- 
pens, of dissolute parents, are in a still worse condition, and servants long out 
of place are not much better off In short, a world of little cases is continu- 
ally arising, which busy or affluent life knows not of, to open the first door 
to distress Hunger is not among the postponable M'ants, and a day, even a 
few hours, in such a condition, is often the crisis of a life of ruin. 

These circumstances, which are the general cause of the little thefts and 
pilferings that lead to greater, may be prevented. There yet remain twenty 
thousand pounds out of the four millions of surplus taxes, which, with 
another fund hereafter to be mentioned, amounting to about twenty thou- 
sand pounds more, cannot be better applied than to this purpose. The plan 
then will be 

First, To erect two or more buildings, or take some already erected, 
capable of containing at least six thousand persons, and to have in each of 
these places as many kinds of employment as can be contrived, so that every 
person who shall come, may find something which he or she can do. 

Secondly, To receive all who shall come, without inquiring who or what 
they are. The only condition to be, that for so much or so many hours work, 
^ach person shall receive so many meals of wholesome food, and a warm 
lodging, at least as good as a barrack. That a certain portion of what each 
person’s work shall be worth shall be reserved, and given to him, or her, on 
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their going away, and that each person shall stay as long, or as short time, 
or come as often as he chooses, on these condiQons. 

If each person staid three months, it would assist by rotation twenty-four 
thousand persons annually, though the real number, at all times, would be 
but six thousand. By establishing an asylum of this kind, such persons, to 
whom temporary distresses occur, would have an opportumty to recruit 
themselves, and be enabled to look out for better employment 

Allowing that their labor paid but one-half the expenses of supporting 
them, after reserving a portion of their earnings for themselves, the sum 
of forty thousand pounds additional would defray all other charges for 
even a greater number than six thousand. 

The fund properly convertible to this purpose, in addition to the twenty 
thousand pounds, remaining of the former fund, will be die produce of the 
tax upon coals, and so iniquitously and wantonly applied to the support of 
the Duke of Richmond. It is horrid that any man, more espeaally at the 
price coals now are, should live on the distresses of a community, and any 
government permitting such an abuse deserves to be dissolved. This fund 
IS said to be about twenty thousand pounds per annum. 

I shall now conclude this plan with enumerating the several particulars, 
and then proceed to other matters. 

The enumeration is as follows 

First, Abolition of two millions poor-rates. 

Secondly, Provision for two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor families. 

Thirdly, Educauon for one million and thirty thousand children 

Fourthly, Comfortable provision for one hundred and forty thousand 
aged persons. 

Fifthly, Donation of twenty shillings each for fifty thousand births. 

Sixthly, Donation of twenty shdhngs each for twenty thousand marriages. 

Seventhly, Allowance of twenty thousand pounds for the funeral expenses 
of persons traveling for work, and dying at a distance from their friends 

Eighthly, Employment, at all times, for the casual poor in the cities of 
London and Westminster. 

By the operation of this plan, the poor laws, those instruments of civil tor- 
ture, will be superseded, and the wasteful expense of litigation prevented. 
The hearts of the humane will not be shocked by ragged and hungry chil- 
dren, and persons of seventy and eighty years of age begging for bread. 
The dying poor will not be dragged from place to place to breathe their last, 
as a reprisal of parish upon parish. 

Widows will have maintenance for their children, and will not be carted 
away, on the death of their husbands, hke culprits and criminals, and chil- 
dren will no longer be considered as increasing the distress of their parents. 
The haunts of the wretched will be known, because it will be to their ad- 
vantage, and the number of petty crimes, the offsprmg of distress and 
poverty, will be lessened. The poor, as well as the rich, will then be inter- 
ested in the support of government, and the cause and apprehension of riots 
"nd tnmnlrs will cp-'ci" 
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Ye who sit in ease, and solace yourselves in plenty, and such there arc 
in Turkey and Russia, as well as in Eingland, and who say to yourselves, 
“Are we not well off,” have ye thought of these things? When ye do, ye will 
cease to speak and feel for yourselves alone. 

The plan is easy of practise. It does not embarrass trade by a sudden in- 
terrupaon in the order of taxes, but effects the relief by changing the appli- 
cation of them, and the money necessary for the purpose can be drawn from 
the excise collections, which are made eight times a year in every marker 
town in England. 

Among the taxes most heavily felt is the commutation ta.x. I .shall, there- 
fore, offer a plan for its abolition, by substituting another in its place which 
will effect three objects at once 

First, That of removing the burden to where it can best be borne 

Secondly, Restoring justice among famihes by distnbution of property. 

Thirdly, Extirpatmg the overgrown influence arising from the unnatural 
law of primogeniture, and which is one of the principal sources of corrup- 
tion at elecaons. 

The amount of the commutation tax by the returns of 1788, was £771,657 

When taxes are proposed, the country is amused by the plausible language 
of taxmg luxuries. One thing is called a luxury at one time, and something 
else at another, but the real luxury does not consist m the article, but in the 
means of procuring it, and this is always kept out of sight. 

I know not why any plant or herb of the field should be a greater luxury 
in one country than in another, but an overgrown estate in either is a luxury 
at all umes, and, as such, is the proper object of taxanon. It is, therefore, 
right to take those kind, tax-making gentlemen upon their own word, and 
argue on the principle themselves have laid down, that of taxing luxuries. 
If they or their champion, Mr. Burke, who, I fear, is growing out of date hke 
the man in armor, can prove that an estate of twenty, thirty, or forty thou- 
sand pounds a year is not a luxury, I will give up the argument 

Although an inquiry into the origin of those estates be unnecessary, the 
continuanon of them in their present state is another subject It is a matter 
of national concern. As hereditary estates, the law has created the evil, and 
it ought also to provide the remedy. Primogeniture ought to be abolished, 
not only because it is unnatural and unjust, but because the country suffers 
by its operation 

By cutting off (as before observed) the younger children from their 
proper portion of inheritance, the pubhc is loaded with the expense of main- 
tainin g them, and the freedom of elections violated by the overbearing in- 
fluence which this unjust monopoly of family property produces. Nor is this 
all . It occasions a waste of national property. A considerable part of the 
l ?nd of the country is rendered unproducuve, by the great extent of 
parks and chases which this law serves to keep up, and this at a time when 
the annual production of grain is not equal to the national consumption 

In short the evils of the aristocrancal system are so great and numerous, 
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and so inconsistent with every thing that is )ust, wise, natural, and beneficent, 
that when they are considered, there ought nor to be a doubt diat many, 
who are now classed under that dcscripaon, wiU wish to see such a system 
abolished. 

What pleasTire can they derive from contemplating the exposed condition 
and almost certain beggary of their younger offspring? Every anstocratical 
family has an appendage of family beggars hanging round it, which, in a few 
ages, or a few' generations, are shook off, and console themselves with teUing 
their tale m almshouses, work-houses and prisons. This is the natural conse- 
quence of anstocracy. The peer and the beggar are often of the same fam- 
ily. One extreme produces the other, to make one rich many must be made 
poor, neither can the system be supported by other means 

There are two classes of people to whom the laws of England are particu- 
larly hostile, and those the most helpless younger children and the poor. Of 
the former I have just spoken; of the latter I shall mention one instance 
out of the many that might be produced, and with which I shall close tins 
subject 

Several laws are in existence for regulatmg and limiting workmen’s wages. 
Why not leave them as free to make their own bargains, as the law-makers 
are to let their farms and hoases? Personal labor is all the property they 
have Why is that little, and the little freedom they enjoy, to be mfringed? 
But the injustice will appear stronger, if we consider the operation and 
effect of such laws. When wages are fixed by what is called a law, the legal 
wages remain stationary, while every thing else is in progression, and as 
those who make that law, still contmue to lay on new taxes by other laws, 
they increase the expense of living by one law, and take away the means by 
another. 

But if these gentlemen law-makers and tax-makers thought it right to limit 
the poor pittance w hich personal labor can produce, and on which a whole 
family is to be supported, they certainly must feel diemselves happily in- 
dulged in a limitaaon on their own part, of not less than twelve thousand 
a year, and that of property they never acquired (nor probably any of their 
ancestors), and of which they have made so ill a use. 

Havmg now finished this subject, I shall bring the several parnculars mto 
one view, and then proceed to other matters 

The first eight articles are brought forward 

I. Abolition of two millions poor-rates. 

2 Provision for two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor families, at the 
rate of four pounds per head for each child under fourteen years of age, 
which, with the addition of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, pro- 
vides also education for one million and thirty thousand children. 

3 Annuity of six pounds per annum each for all poor persons, decayed 
tradesmen and others, supposed seventy thousand, of the age of fifty years 
and until sixty 

4 Annuity of ten pounds each for life for all poor persons, decayed 
tradesmen and others, supposed seventy thousand, of the age of sixty years. 
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5. Donadoti of twenty shillings each for fifty thousand births. 

6. Donation of twenty shillings each for twenty thousand marriages. 

7. Allowance of twenty thousand pounds for the funeral expenses of 
persons traveling for work, and dying at a distance from their friends. 

8. Employment at all times for the casual poor in the ciues of London 
and Westmmster. 

Second enumeration. 

9. Abolition of the tax on houses and windows. 

10. Allowance of three shillings per week for life to fifteen thousand dis- 
banded soldiers, and a proportionate allowance to the officers of the dis- 
banded corps 

11. Increase of pay to the rciiia.ning soldiers <f £19.500 annually 

12. The same allowance to the disbanded naiy, and the same increase 
of pay, as to the army 

13. Abolition of the commutation tax 

14 Plan of a progressive tax, operating to extirpate the unjust and un- 
natural law of primogemture, and the vicious influence of the aristocraucal 
system. 

There yet remains, as already stared, one million of surplus taxes Some 
part of diis will be required for circumstances that do not immediately 
present themselves, and such part as shall not be wanted, will admit of a 
further reduction of taxes equal to that amount. 

Among the claims that jusuce requires to be made, the condition of the 
inferior revenue-officers will merit attention. It is a reproach to any govern- 
ment to waste such an immensity of revenue m sinecures and nominal and 
unnecessary places and oflices, and not allow even a decent livehhood to 
those on whom the labor falls. The salary of the inferior oflScers of the 
revenue has stood at the petty pittance of less than fifty pounds a year, for 
upwards of one hundred years. It ought to be seventy. About one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds applied to this purpose, will put all those sala- 
ries in a decent condmon. 

This was proposed to be done almost twenty years ago, but the Treasury 
Board then m being, startled at it, as it might lead to similar expectations 
from the army and navy, and the event was, that the King, or somebody 
for him, appLed to Parliament to have his own salary raised a hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year, which being done, every thing else was laid aside. 

With respect to another class of men, the inferior clergy, I forbear to 
enlarge on their condition, but all partiahties and prejudices for, or against, 
different modes and forms of religion aside, common justice will determine, 
whether there ought to be an income of twenty or thirty pounds a year to 
one man, and of ten thousand to another. I speak on this subject with the 
more freedom, because I am known not to be a Presbyterian, and therefore 
the cant cry of court sycophants, about church and meeting, kept up to 
amuse and bewilder the naaon, cannot be raised against me. 

Ye simple men on both sides the question, do you not see through this 
courtly craft^' If ye can be kept disputing and wrangling about church and 
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meeting, ye just answer the purpose of every courtier, who lives the while 
on the spoil of the taxes, and laughs at your credulity. Every religion is good 
that teaches man to be good, and I know of none that instructs him to be 
bad 

All the before-mentioned calculations suppose only sixteen millions and 
a half of taxes paid into the exchequer, after the expense of collection and 
draw-backs at the custom-house and excise-ofBce are deducted, whereas 
the sum paid into the exchequer, is very nearly, if not quite, seventeen mil- 
hons. The taxes raised in Scotland and Ireland are expended m those coun- 
tries, and therefore their savings will come out of their own taxes, but if any 
part be paid into the English exchequer, it might be remitted This will not 
make one hundred thousand pounds a year difference. 

There now remains only the national debt to be considered. In the year 
1789, the interest, exclusive of the tontme, was £9,150,138. How much the 
capital has been reduced since that nme the Minister best knows. But after 
paymg the mterest, abolishing the tax on houses and wmdows, the commu- 
tation tax and the poor-rates, and making all the provisions for the poor, 
for the educanon of children, the support of the aged, the disbanded part 
of the army and navy, and increasing the pay of the remainder, there wiU be 
a surplus of one million. 

The present scheme of paying off the national debt appears to me, speak- 
ing as an indifferent person, to be an ill concerted, if not a fallacious job 
The burden of the national debt consists nor in its being so many millions, 
or so many hundred milhons, but in the quantity of taxes collected every 
year to pay the interest. If this quantity connnues the same, the burden of 
the national debt is the same to all intents and purposes, be the capital more 
or less. 

The only knowledge the public can have of the reduction of the debt, 
must be through the reduction of taxes for paying the mterest. The debt, 
therefore, is not reduced one farthmg to the pubhc by all the millions that 
have been paid, and it would require more money now to purchase up the 
capital, than when tlie scheme began. 

Digressing for a moment at this point, to which I shall return agam, 
I look back to the appointment of Mr. Pitt as Minister. 

I was then in America. The war was over, and though resentment had 
ceased, memory was still alive 

When the news of the coalition arrived, though it was a matter of no 
concern to me as a cinzen of America, I felt it as a man. It had somethmg 
in It which shocked, by pubhcly sporting with decency, if not with prin- 
ciple. It was impudence in Lord North; it was a want of firmness m Mr Fox. 

Mr Pitt was, at that time, what may be called a maiden character in 
pohtics. So far from being hackneyed, he appeared not to be initiated into 
the first mysteries of court intrigue. Every thmg was in his favor. Resent- 
ment against the coahtion served as friendship to him, and his ignorance of 
vice was credited for virtue. With the return of peace, commerce and pros- 
perity would rise of itself, yet even this increase was thrown to his account. 
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When he came to the helm, the stonn was over, and he had nothing to 
interrupt his course. It required even ingenuity to be wrong, and he suc- 
ceeded. A little time show him the same sort of man as his predecessors 
had been. Instead of profiting by those errors which had accumulated a 
burden of taxes unparalleled in the world, he sought, I might almost say, he 
advertised for enemies, and provoked means to increase taxation. Aiming at 
something, he knew not what, he ransacked Europe and India for adventures, 
and abandoning the fair pretensions he began with, became the knight- 
errant of modern times. 

It is unpleasant to see a character throw itself away. It is more so to see 
one’s self deceived. Mr. Pitt had merited nothing, but he promised much. 
He gave symptoms of a mmd superior to the meanness and corruption of 
courts. His apparent candor encouraged expectations, and the public confi- 
dence, stunned, wearied, and confounded by a chaos of parties, revived and 
attached itself to him. But mistaking, as he has done, the disgust of the na- 
tion against the coahaon, for merit in himself, he has rushed mto measures, 
which a man less supported would not have presumed to act. 

All this seems to show that change of ministers amounts to nothing. One 
goes out, another comes in, and sail the same measures, vices, and extrava- 
gance are pursued. It sigmfies not who is minister. The defect hes in the sys- 
tem. The foundation and superstructure of the government is bad Prop it 
as you please, it continually sinks mto court government, and ever will. 

I return, as I promised to the subject of the national debt, that offspring 
of the Dutch-Anglo Revoluuon, and its handmaid, the Hanover Succession. 

But It IS now too late to inquire how it began Those to whom it is due 
have advanced the money, and whether it was well or ill spent, or pocketed, 
is not their crime. It is, however, easy to see, that as the nation proceeds in 
contemplating tlie nature and principles of government, and to understand 
taxes, and make comparisons between those of America, France, and Eng- 
land, it will be next to impossible to keep it in the same torpid state it has 
hitherto been. Some reform must, from the necessity of the case, soon begin. 
It is not whether these principles press with little or much force in the 
present moment. They are out. They are abroad in the world, and no force 
can stop them. Like a secret told, they are beyond recall, and he must be 
bhnd indeed that does not see that a change is already beginmng 

Nine millions of dead taxes is a serious thing, and this not only for bad, 
but m a great measure for foreign government. By putting the power of 
making war into the hands of foreigners who came for what they could get, 
little else was to be expected than what has happened 

Reasons are already advanced in this work, showing that whatever the 
reforms in the taxes may be, they ought to be made in the current expenses 
of government, and not m the part applied to the mterest of the national 
debt. By remitting the taxes of the poor, they will be totally relieved and all 
discontent will be taken away; and by striking off such of the taxes as are 
already mentioned, the nation will more than recover the whole expense 
of rh** iT’‘'d Aiuprir-’n War. 
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There -will then remain only the national debt as a subject of discontent, 
and in order to remove, or rather prevent this, it would be good policy 
in the stockholders themselves to consider it as property, subject like all 
other property, to bear some poraon of die taxes. It would give to it both 
popularity and security, and, as a great part of its present inconvenience 
K balanced by the capital which it keeps alive, a measure of this kind would 
so far add to that balance as to silence objections 

Tills may be done by such gradual means as to accomplish all that is 
necessary with the greatest ease and convenience. 

Instead of taxing the capital, the best method would be to tax the interest 
by some progressive ratio, and to lessen the public taxes in the same propor- 
tion as the interest diminished 

Suppose the interest was taxed one half-penny in the pound the first year, 
a penny more the second, and to proceed by a certain ratio to be deter- 
mmed upon, always less than any other tax upon property. Such a tax would 
be subtracted from the interest at the time of payment, without any expense 
of collection. 

One halfpenny in the pound would lessen the interest and consequently 
the taxes, twenty thousand pounds. The tax on wagons amounts to this sum, 
and this tax might be taken off the first year. The second year the tax on 
female servants, or some other of the like amount, might also be taken off, 
and by proceeding in this manner, always applymg the tax raised from the 
property of the debt towards its extinction, and not carrying it to the cur- 
rent services, it would liberate itself. 

The stockholders, notwithstanding this tax, would pay less taxes than they 
do now. What they would save by the exonction of the poor-rates and the 
tax on houses and windows, and the commutation tax, would be considerably 
greater than what this tax, slow, but certain in its operauon, amounts to. 

It appears to me to be prudence to look out for measures that may apply 
under any circumstances that may approach There is, at this moment, a 
crisis in die affairs of Europe that requires it. Preparation now is wisdom. 
If taxation be once let loose, it will be difficult to reinstate it; neither would 
the rehef be so effectual, as if it proceeded by some certam and gradual 
reduction. 

The fraud, hypocrisy, and imposition of governments are now beginning 
to be too well understood to promise them any longer career. The farce 
of monarchy and aristocracy, in all countries, is following that of chivalry, 
and Mr Burke is dressing for the funeral. Let it then pass quietly to the 
tomb of all other follies, and the mourners be comforted. 

The time is not very distant, when England will laugh at itself for send- 
ing to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or Brunswick for men, at the expense of a 
million a year, who understood neither her laws, her language, nor her 
mteresr, and whose capacities would scarcely have fitted them for the office 
of a parish constable. If government could be trusted to such hands, it must 
be some easy and simple thing indeed, and materials fit for all the purposes 
may be found in every town and village m England. 
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When It shall be said in any country in the world, “My poor are happy, 
neither ignorance nor distress is to be found among them, my jails are empty 
of prisoners, my streets of beggars, the aged are not in want, the taxes are 
not oppressive, the rational world is my friend, because I am a friend of its 
happiness ’’—when these things can be said, then may that country boast 
of its constitution and its government. Witlun the space of a few years we 
have seen two revolunons, those of America and France. In the former, the 
contest was long and the conflict severe, in the latter, the nation acted with 
such a consolidated impulse, that havmg no foreign enemy to contend with, 
the revoluaon was complete in power the moment it appeared. 

From both these instances it is evident, that the greatest forces that can 
be brought into the field of revolutions, are reason and common interest. 
Where diese can have the opportunity of acting, opposition dies with fear, 
or crumbles away by conviction It is a great standmg which they have now 
universally obtained, and we may hereafter hope to see revolutions, or 
changes in governments, produced with the same quiet operation by which 
any measure, determinable by reason and discussion, is accomphshed. 

When a nanon changes its opinion and habits of thinking, it is no longer 
to be governed as before, but it would not only be wrong, but bad policy, 
to attempt by force what ought to be accomphshed by reason. Rebelhon 
consists in forcibly opposing the general will of a nation, whether by a 

H or by a government. There ought, therefore, to be in every nation a 
ad of occa.sionally ascertaining the state of public opimon with respect 
to government. 

On tills point the old Government of France was superior to the present 
Government of England, because, on extraordinary occasions, recourse 
could be had to what was then called the States- General. But in England 
there are no such occasional bodies, and as to those who are now called 
representatives, a great part of them are mere macliines of the court, place- 
men and dependents. 

1 presume, that though all the people of England pay taxes, not a hun- 
dredth part of them are electors, and the members of one of the Houses of 
Parliament represent nobody but themselves There is, therefore, no power 
but the voluntary will of the people that has a right to act m any matter 
respecting a general reform, and by the same right that two persons can 
confer on such a subject, a thousand may The object, in all such prehmmary 
proceedings, is to find out what the general sense of a nation is, and to 
be governed by it. 

If It prefer a bad or defective government to a reform, or choose to pay 
ten times more taxes than there is any occasion for, it has a right to do so, 
and so long as the majority do not impose conditions on the mmority, dif- 
ferent from what they impose upon themselves, though there may be much 
error, there is no mjusace Neither will the error continue long. Reason and 
discussion will soon bring things right, however wrong they may begin. 

By such a process no tumult is to be apprehended. The poor in all coun- 
tries are naturally both peaceable and grateful in all reforms in which their 
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interest and happiness are included. It is only by neglecting and rejecting 
them that they become tumultuous. 

The objects that now press on the public attenaon are the French Revolu- 
tion, and the prospect of a general revolution m governments. Of all nations 
in Europe, there is none so much interested in tiie French Revolution as 
England. Enemies for ages, and that at a vast expense, and without any na- 
tional object, the opportunity now presents itself of amicably closing the 
scene, and joimng their efforts to reform the rest of Europe. 

By doing this, they will not only prevent the further effusion of blood, 
and increase of taxes, but be in a condition of getting rid of a considerable 
part of theur present burdens, as has been already stated. Long e.xperience, 
however, has shown that reforms of this kind are not those which old gov- 
ernments wish to promote, and therefore, it is to nations, and not to such 
govermnents, that these matters present themselves. 

In the preceding part of this work I have spoken of an alliance between 
England, France and America, for purposes that were to be afterwards men- 
tioned Though I have no direct authority on the part of America, I have 
good reason to conclude, that she is disposed to enter into a consideration of 
such a measure, provided that the governments with which she might ally, 
acted as national governments and not as courts enveloped in intrigue and 
mystery. 

That France as a nation and a national government would prefer an alh- 
ance with England, is a matter of certainty. Nauons, like individuals, who 
have long been enemies, without knowing each other, or knowing why, 
become better friends when they discover the errors and impositions under 
which they had acted 

Admitting, therefore, the probability of such a connection, I -will state 
some matters by which such an alhance, together with that of Holland, 
might render service, not only to the parties immediately concerned, but to 
all parts of Europe. 

It IS, I think, quite certain, that if the fleets of England, France and Hol- 
land were confederated, they could propose, with effect, a limitation to, and 
a general dismantling of, aU the navies in Europe, to a certain proportion to 
be agreed upon. 

First, That no new ship of war shall be built by any power in Europe, 
themselves mcluded 

Secondly, That all the navies now m existence shall be put back, suppose 
to one-tenth of their present force This will save to France and England 
at least two milhons annually to each, and their relative force be m the same 
proportion as it is now If men will permit themselves to think, as rational 
bemgs ought to think, nothing can appear more ridiculous and absurd, exclu- 
sive of all moral reflections, than to be at the expense of building navies, 
filling them w'lth men, and then hauling them mto the ocean, to try which 
can sink each other fastest. 

Peace, which costs nothing, is attended with infinitely more advantage 
than any victory with all its expense. But this, thouirh it best answers the 
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purpose of nsitions, does not that of court governments, whose habitual 
policy IS pretense for taxation, places and offices. 

It is, I think, also certain, that the above confederated powers, together 
with that of the United States of America, can propose, with effect, to 
Spam, the independence of South America, and the opemng those countries, 
of immense extent and wealth, to the general commerce of the world, as 
North America now is. 

With how much more glory and advantage to itself does a nation act, 
when It exerts its powers to rescue the world from bondage, and to create to 
itself friends, than when it employs those powers to mcrease rum, desola- 
tion and misery. The horrid scene that is now acting by the English Govern- 
ment m the East Indies, is fit only to be told of Goths and Vandals, who, 
destitute of principle, robbed and tortured the world which they were in- 
capable of enjoying. 

The opemng of South America would produce an immense field for com- 
merce, and a ready money market for manufactures, which the Eastern 
world does not The East is already a country of manufactures, the importa- 
tion of which IS not only an injury to the manufactures of England, but a 
drain upon its specie. The balance agamst England by this trade is regularly 
upward of half a million annually sent out m the East India ships, in silver, 
and this is the reason, together with German mtrigue, and German subsidies, 
that there is so little silver in England 

But any war is harvest to such governments, however ruinous it may be 
to a nation. It serves to keep up deceitful expectations, which prevent people 
from looking into the defects and abuses of government. It is the lo here! 
and the lo there > that amuses and cheats the mulatude. 

Never did so great an opportunity offer itself to England, and to all Eu- 
rope, as IS produced by the two revolutions of America and France. By the 
former, freedom has a national champion in the Western world; and by the 
latter, in Europe When another nation shall join France, despotism and 
bad government will scarcely dare to appear. To use a trite expression, the 
iron IS becoming hot all over Europe. The insulted German and the enslaved 
Spaniard, the Russ and the Pole are beginning to think. The present age will 
hereafter merit to be called the Age of Reason, and the present generanon 
will appear to the future as the Adam of a new world 

When all the governments of Europe shall be established on the repre- 
sentative system, nations will become acquainted, and the animosities and 
prejudices fomented by the intrigues and artifice of courts will cease The 
oppressed soldier will become a free man, and the tortured sailor, no longer 
dragged through the streets like a felon, will pursue his mercantile voyage 
in safety. It would be better that nations should contmue the pay of their 
soldiers during their lives, and give them their discharge and restore them to 
freedom and them friends, and cease recruiting, than retain such multitudes 
at the same expense, in a condiuon useless to society and to themselves. 

As soldiers have hitherto been treated in most countries, they might be 
said to be without a friend. Shunned by the citizen on an apprehension of 
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their being enemies to liberty, and too often insulted by those who com- 
manded them, their condition was a double oppression But where genuine 
principles of liberty pervade a people, everything is restored to order, and 
the soldier civilly treated, returns the civility. 

In contemplating revolutions, it is easy to perceive that they may arise 
from two distinct causes, the one, to avoid or get rid of some calamity, the 
other, to obtain some great and posmve good, and the two may be distin- 
guished by the names of active and passive revolutions. In those which pro- 
ceed from the former cause, the temper becomes incensed and soured, and 
the redress, obtained by danger, is too often sullied by revenge. 

But in those which proceed from the latter, the heart, rather ammated 
than agitated, enters serenely upon the subject. Reason and discussion, per- 
suasion and conviction, become the weapons in the contest, and it is only 
when those are attempted to be suppressed that recourse is had to violence. 

When men umte in agreeing that a thing is good, could it be obtained, 
such as relief from a burden of taxes and the extincnon of corruption, the 
object IS more than half accomplished What they approve as the end, they 
will promote in the means 

Will any man say in the present excess of taxation, falling so heavily on 
the poor, that a remission of five pounds annually of taxes to one hundred 
and four thousand poor families is not a good thmg^ Will he say that a 
remission of seven pounds annually to one hundred thousand other poor 
famihes, of eight pounds annually to another hundred thousand poor fami- 
hes, and of ten pounds annually to fifty thousand poor and widowed 
families, are not good things^ 

And, to proceed a step further in this clima.x, will he say, that to provide 
against the misfortunes to which all human life is subject, by securing six 
pounds annually for all poor, distressed, and reduced persons of the age of 
fifty and until sixty, and of ten pounds annually after sixty, is not a good 
thing^ 

Will he say that an abolition of two millions of poor-rates to the house- 
keepers, and of the whole of the house and window-light tax and of the 
commutation tax, is not a good thtng^ Or will he say, that to abolish corrup- 
tion is a bad thing? 

If, therefore, the good to be obtained be worthy of a passive, rational and 
costless revolution, it would be bad policy to prefer waiting for a calamity 
that should force a violent one I have no idea, considering the reforms 
which are now passing and spreading throughout Europe, that England will 
permit herself to be the last, and where the occasion and the opportunity 
quietly offer, it is better than to wait for a turbulent necessity It may be 
considered as an honor to the animal faculties of man to obtain redress by 
courage and danger, but it is far greater honor to the rational faculties to 
accomplish the same object by reason, accommodation, and general consent 

As reforms, or revolutions, call them which you please, extend themselves 
among nations, those nations will form connections and conventions, and 
when a few are thus confederated, the progress will be rapid, nil despotism 
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and corrupt government be totally expelled, at least out of two quarters of 
the world, Europe and America. The Algerine piracy may then be com- 
manded to cease, for it is only by the malicious policy of old governments 
against each other that it exists 

Throughout this oi k, various and numerous as the subjects are, which I 
have taken up and investigated, there is only a single paragraph upon reli- 
gion, VIZ “that every religion is good that teaches man to be good.” 

I have carefully avoided to enlarge upon the subject, because I am inclined 
to believe that what is called the present Ministry wish to see contenuons 
about religion kept up, to prevent the nation turmng its attention to subjects of 
government. It is as if they were to say, “look that way, or any way but this ” 

But as religion is very improperly made a political machine, and the reality 
of It is thereby destroyed, I will conclude this w'ork w'lth stanng in what 
light religion appears to me. 

If we suppose a large family of children, who, on any particular day, or 
particular occasion, make it a custom to present to their parents some token 
of their affecaon and gratitude, each of them would make a different offer- 
mg, and most probably in a different manner 

Some would pay their congratulations in themes of verse and prose, by 
some little devices, as their genius dictated, or according to what they 
thought would please, and, perhaps, the least of all, not able to do any of 
those things, would ramble mto the garden, or the field, and gather what it 
thought the prettiest flower it could find, though, perhaps, it might be but a 
simple w'eed. The parents would be more gratified by such a variety than if 
the whole of them had acted on a concerted plan, and each had made 
exactly the same offering 

This would have the cold appearance of contrivance, or the harsh one of 
control. But of all unwelcome thmgs, nothing would more afihet the parent 
than to know that the whole of them had afterwards gotten together by the 
ears, boys and girls, fighting, reviimg, and abusing each other about which 
was the best or the worst present 

Why may we not suppose that the great Father of all is pleased with 
variety of devotion, and that the greatest ofltense we can act is that by which 
we seek to torment and render each other miserable? For my own part I 
am fully satisfied that what I am now doing, with an endeavor to conciliate 
mankind, to render their condition happy, to unite nations that have hitherto 
been enemies, and to extirpate the horrid practise of war and break the 
chains of slavery and oppression, is acceptable m His sight, and being the 
best service I can perform I act it cheerfully. 

I do not believe that any two men, on what are called doctrinal points, 
think alike who think at all. It is only those who have not thought that 
appear to agree. It is in this case as with what is called the British Constitu- 
tion, It has been taken for granted to be good, and encomiums have sup- 
plied the place of proof But when the nation comes to examine into its 
principles and the abuses it admits, it wnll be found to have more defects 
than I have pointed out in this w'ork and the former. 
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As to what are called naoonal religions, we may, with as much propriety, 
talk of national gods It is either political craft or the remains of the pagan 
system, when every nation had its separate and particular deity 

Among all the writers of the English Church clergy, who have treated on 
the general subject of rehgion, the present Bishop of Llandaff has not been 
excelled, and it is with much pleasure that I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing this token of respect. 

I have now gone through the whole of the subject, at least, as far as it 
appears to me at present. 

It has been my intention for the five years I have been in Europe to offer 
an address to the people of England on the subject of government, if the 
opportumtj' presented itself before I returned to America. Mr. Burke has 
thrown it in my way, and I thank him On a certam occasion, three years 
ago, I pressed him to propose a national convenaon, to be fairly elected, 
for the purpose of taking the state of the nation into consideraaon; but I 
found that however strongly the parhamentary current was then setting 
against the party he acted with, their pohey was to keep everything witlim 
that field of corruption, and trust to accidents. Long experience had shown 
that parhaments would follow any change of ministers, and on this they 
rested their hopes and their expectations. 

Formerly, when divisions arose respectmg governments, recourse was had 
to the sword, and a civil war ensued. That savage custom is exploded by the 
new system, and reference is had to national convenaons. Discussion and 
the general will arbitrates the question, and to this private opimon yields 
with a good grace, and order is preserved uninterrupted 

Some gendemen have affected to call the principles upon which this work 
and the former part of the “Rights of Man” are founded “a new fangled 
doctrine ” The question is not whether these principles are new or old, but 
whether they are right or wrong. Suppose the former, I will show their 
effect by a figure easily understood. 

It IS now toward the middle of February. Were I to take a turn into the 
country, the trees would present a leafless, wintery appearance. As people 
are apt to pluck twigs as they go along, I perhaps might do the same, and 
by chance might observe that a single bud on that twig has begun to swell. 
I should reason very unnaturally, or rather not reason at all, to suppose this 
was the only bud in England which had this appearance. 

Instead of decidmg thus, I should instantly conclude that the same appear- 
ance was beginning, or about to begin, everywhere, and though the vege- 
table sleep will continue longer on some trees and plants than on others, and 
though some of them may not blossom for two or three years, all wiU be m 
leaf in the summer, except those which are rotten. What pace the pohtical 
summer may keep with the natural, no human foresight can determme It 
IS, however, not difficult to perceive that the sprmg is begun. 

Thus wishing, as I sincerely do, freedom and happmess to aU nations, I 
ripco fj^p errovn P>1»T 



A NEW INVENTION 


Sir — As I know you interest yourself m the success of the useful arts, and 
are a member of the society for the promotion thereof, I do myself the 
pleasure to send you an account of a small experiment I have been makmg 
at Messrs. Walker’s iron works at this place. You have already seen the 
model I constructed for a bridge of a single arch, to be made of iron, and 
erected over the river Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, but as the dimensions may 
have escaped your recollecnon, 1 will begin with stating those particulars 

The vast quantity of ice and melted snow at the breaking up of the frost 
in that part of America render it impracticable to erect a bridge on piers. 
The river can conveniently be contracted to 400 feet, the model, therefore, 
is for an arch of 400 feet span, the he^ht of the arch m the center, from the 
chord thereof, is to be about lo feet, and to be brought off on the top so as 
to make the ascent about i foot in 18 or 20. 

The judgment of the Academy of Sciences at Pans has been given on the 
principles and practicabihty of the construction. The ongmal, signed by the 
Academy, is in my possession; and in which they fully approve and support 
the design. They introduce their opimon by saymg 

It is certain that when such a project as that of making an iron arch of 400 feet 
span IS thought of, and when we consider the effects resulting from an arch of such 
vast magnitude, it would be strange if doubts were not raised as to the success of 
such an enterprise, from the difficulties wluch at first present themselves But if 
suchibe the disposition of the various parts, and the method of uniting them, that 
the collective body should present a whole both firm and solid, we should then no 
longer have the same doubts of the success of the plan. 

The Academy then proceed to state the reasons on which their judgment 
is founded, and conclude witli saying 

We conclude from what we have just remarked that Mr. Paine’s plan of an iron 
bridge is ingeniously imagined, that the construction of it is simple, solid and 
proper to give it the necessary strength for resisting the effects resulting from its 
burden, and that it is deserving of a trial In short, it may furnish a new example 
of the apphcation of a metal, which has not hitherto been used m any works on 
an extensive scale, although on many occasions it is employed with the greatest 
success 

As it was my design to pass some time in England before I returned to 
America, I employed part of it in makmg the small essay I am now to inform 
you of. 
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My intenaon, when I came to the iron works, was to raise an arch of at 
least 200 feet span; but as it was late in the fall of last year the season was too 
far advanced to w ork out of doors, and an arch of that extent too great to 
be worked within doors, and as I was unwilling to lose time, I moderated 
my ambition w ith a httle “common sense,” and began with such an arch as 
could be compassed within some of the buildmgs belongmg to the works. As 
the construction of the American arch admits, in practise, any species of 
curve with equal facility, I set off in preference to all others a catenarian 
arch of 90 feet span and 5 feet high. Were tlus arch converted into an arch 
of a circle, the diameter of its circle would be 410 feet From the ordinates 
of the arch taken from the wall where the arch was struck, 1 produced a 
similar arch on the floor whereon the work was to be fitted and framed, and 
there was something so apparently just when the work was set out that the 
looking at it promised success. 

You will recollect that the model is composed of four parallel arched ribs, 
and as the number of ribs may be increased at pleasure to any breadth an 
arch sufficient for a roadway may require, and the arches to any number the 
breadth of a river may require, the construction of one rib would determme 
for the whole, because if one rib succeeded, all the rest of the work, to any 
'xtent, IS a repetition. 

In less time than I expected, and before the winter set in, I had fitted and 
framed the arch, or properly the rib, completely together on the floor, it 
was then taken in pieces and stowed away during the winter, in a comer of 
a workshop, used in the meantime by the carpenters, where it occupied so 
small a compass as to be hid among the shavings, and though the extent of it 
IS 90 feet, the depth of the arch at the center 2 feet 9 inches, and the depth 
at the branches 6 feet, the whole of it might, when in pieces, be put in an 
ordinary stage wagon, and sent to any part of England. 

1 returned to the works in Apnl, and began to prepare for erecting, we 
chose a situation between a steel-furnace and a workshop, which served for 
hutments The distance between those buildings was about 4 feet more than 
the span of the arch, which we filled up with chumps of wood at each end. 
I mention this as I shall have occasion to refer to it hereafter 

We soon ran up a center to turn the arch upon, and began our erections 
Every part fitted to a mathematical exactness The raising an arch of this 
construction is different to tlie method of raising a stone arch In a stone 
arch they begin at the bottom, on the extremities of the arch, and work 
upward, meeting at the crown In this we began at the crown by a line 
perpendicular thereto and worked downward each way. It differs likewise 
in another respect. 

A stone arch is raised by sections of the curve, each stone being so, and 
this by concentric curves The effect likewise of the arch upon the center is 
different, for as stone arches sometimes break down the center by their 
weight, this, on the contrary, grew lighter on the center as the arch in- 
creased in thickness, so much so that before the arch was completely fin- 
ished It rose Itself off the renter the full rhirl'ness of the bl''de of a I'-nife 
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from one butment to the other, and is, I suppose, the first arch of ninety feet 
span that ever struck itself 

I have already mentioned that the spaces between the ends of the arches 
and the butmcnts were filled up with chumps of wood, and those rather in 
a damp state, and though we rammed them as close as we could we could 
not ram them so close as the drying, and the weight of the arch, or rib, 
especially when loaded, would be capable of doing, and we had now to ob- 
serve the effects which the yieldmg and pressing up of the wood, and which 
corresponds to the giving away of the butments, so generally fatal to stone 
arches, would have upon this. 

We loaded the rib with six tons of pig-iron, beginning at the center, and 
proceeding both ways, which is twice the weight of the iron m the rib, as I 
shall hereafter more particularly mention. 

This had not the least visible effect on the strength of the arch, but it 
pressed the wood home, so as to gam in three or four days, together with 
the drying and the shrinking of the wood, above a quarter of an inch at 
each end, and consequently the chord or span of the arch was lengthened 
above half an inch. As this lengthening was more than double the feather 
of the keystone in a stone arch of these dimensions, such an alteration at the 
butment would have endangered the safety of the stone arch, while it pro- 
duced on this no other than the proper mathematical effect. To evidence this 
I had recourse to the cord still swinging on the wall from which the curve 
of the arch was taken. I set the chord to ninety feet span, and five feet for 
the height of the arch, and marked the curve on the wall. 

I then removed the ends of the cords horizontally something more than a 
quarter of an inch at each end. The chord should then describe the exact 
catenarian curve which the rib had assumed by the same lengthenmg at the 
butments, that is, the rising of the chord should exactly correspond to the 
lowering of the arch, which it did through all their corresponding ordinates. 
The chord had risen something more than two inches at the center, dimin- 
ishing to nothing each way, and the arch had descended the same quantity 
and in the same proportion 

I much doubt whether a stone arch, could it be constructed as flat as this, 
could sustain such an alteration, and, on the contrary, I see no reason to 
doubt but an arch on this construcaon and dimensions, or correspondmg 
thereto, might be let down to half its height, or as far as it would descend, 
with safety I say “as far as it would descend,” because the construcaon 
renders it exceedingly probable that there is a point beyond which it would 
not descend, but retain itself independent of butments; but this cannot be 
explamed but by a sight of the arch itself 

In four or five days, the arch having gained nearly all it could gam on the 
wood, except what the w'ood would lose by a summer’s drying, the lowering 
of the arch began to be scarcely visible. The weight still conunues on it, to 
which I mtend to add more, and there is not the least visible effect on the 
perfect curvature or strength of the arch The arch having thus gamed 
nearly a sohd bearing on the wood and the butments, and the days beginning 
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to be warm, and the nights continuing to be cool, I had now to observe the 
effects of the contraction and expansion of the iron. 

The Academy of Sciences at Pans, in then report on the principles and 
construction of tins arch, state these effects as a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to the arch, or to the butments, and the experience establishes the truth 
of their opinion. It is probable the Academy may have taken, in part, the 
observations of M. Peronnet, architect to the King of France, and a member 
of the Academy, as some ground for that opimon. 

From the observations of M. Peronnet, all arches, whether of stone or 
brick, are constantly ascending or descending by the changes of the weather, 
so as to render the difference percepable by taking a level, and that all stone 
and brick buildings do the same In short, that matter is never stationary, 
with respect to its dimensions, but when the atmosphere is so, but that as 
arches, like the tops of houses, are open to the air, and at freedom to rise, 
and all their weight in all changes of heat and cold is the same, their pres- 
sure is very little or nothing affected by it. 

I hung a thermometer to the arch, where it has continued several days, 
and by what I can observe it equals, if not exceeds, the thermometer in 
exactness. 

In twenty-four hours it ascends and descends two and three-tenths of an 
inch at the center, diminishing m exact mathematical proportion each way, 
and no sooner does an ascent or descent of half a hair’s breadth appear at 
the center, but it may be proportionally discovered through the whole span 
of ninety feet. I have affixed an index which mulaplies ten times, and it can 
as easily be multiplied a hundred times could I make a line of fire on each 
side the arch, so as to heat it in the same equal manner through all its parts, 
as the natural air does, I would try it up to blood heat. 

I will not attempt a description of the construction, first, because you 
have already seen the model, and secondly, that I have often observed that 
a thing may be so very simple as to baffie description On this head I shall 
only say that I took the idea of constructing it from a spider’s web, of which 
it resembles a secaon, and I naturally supposed that when nature enabled that 
insect to make a web she taught it the best method of putang it together. 

Another idea I have taken from nature is that of increasing the strength 
of matter by causing it to act over a larger space than it would occupy m a 
solid state, as is evidenced in the bones of animals, quills of birds, reeds, 
canes, etc , which, were they solid with tlie same quantity of matter, would 
have the same weight with a much less degree of strengtli. 

I have already mennoned that the quantity of iron in this rib is three tons, 
that an arch of sufficient width for a bridge is to be composed of as many ribs 
as that width requires, and that the number of arches, ifi the breadth of a 
river requires more than one, majr be multiphed at discretion. 

As the intention of this experiment was to ascertam, first, the practica- 
bility of the construction, and secondly, what degree of strength any given 
quantity of iron would have when thus formed into an arch, 1 employed in 
It no more than three tons, which is as small a quantity as could well be used 
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in the experiment. It has already a weight of six tons constantly lying on it 
without any effect on the strength or perfect curvature of the arch What 
greater weight it will bear cannot be judged of, but taking even these as 
data, an arch of any strength, or capable of bearing a greater weight than 
can ever possibly come upon any bridge, may be easily calculated 
The river Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, as I have already mentioned, requires 
a smgle arch of four hundred feet span. The vast quantmes of ice render it 
impossible to erect a bridge on piers, and is the reason why no bridge has 
been attempted. But great scenes mspire great ideas. The natural mightiness 
of America expands the mind, and it partakes of the greamess it contem- 
plates. Even the war, with all its evils, had some advantages. It energized 
invention and lessened the catalogue of impossibilities At the conclusion of 
It every man returned to his home to repair the ravages it had occasioned, 
and to thtnk of war no more. 

As one among thousands who had borne a share in that memorable Revo- 
lution, 1 returned with them to the re-enjoyment of quiet life, and, that I 
might not be idle, undertook to construct a bridge of a single arch for this 
river. Our beloved General [Washmgton] had engaged in rendering an- 
other river, the Potomac, navigable. The quantity of iron I had allowed in 
my plan for this arch was five hundred and twenty tons to be distributed 
into thirteen ribs, m commemoration of the thirteen United States, each rib 
to contain forty tons, but although strength is the first object in works of 
this kind, I shall, from the success of this experiment, very considerably 
lessen the quantity of iron I had proposed. 

The Academy of Sciences, in their report upon this construction, say, 
“there is one advantage in the construction of M Paine’s bridge that is 
singular and important, which is, that the success of an arch to any span can 
be determined before the work be undertaken on the river, and with a small 
part of the expense of the whole by erecting part on the ground ’’ 

As to Its appearance, I shall give you an extract of a letter from a gentle- 
man in the neighborhood, member in the former Parliament for this county, 
who, in speaking of the arch, says, “In point of elegance and beauty it far 
exceeds my expectations, and it is certainly beyond anything I ever saw.” I 
shall likewise mention that it is much visited and exceedingly admired by 
the ladies, who, though they may not be much acquainted with mathemati- 
cal principles, are certainly judges of taste 
I shall close my letter with a few other observations naturally and neces- 
sarily connected with the subject 

That, contrary to the general opinion, the most preservative situation in 
which iron can be placed is within the atmosphere of water, whether it be 
that the air is less sahne and nitrous than that which arises from the filth of 
streets, and the fermentation of the earth, I am not undertaking to prove; I 
speak only of fact, which anybody may observe by the rings and bolts in 
wharfs and other watery situations. I never yet saw the iron chain affixed to 
a well-bucket consumed or injured by rust, and I believe it is impossible to 
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find iron exposed to the open air in the same preserved condition as that 
M hich is exposed over water 

A method of extending the span and lessening the height of arches has 
always been the desideratum of bridge architecture But it has other advan- 
tages It renders bridges capable of becoming a portable manufacture, as 
they may, on this construction, be made and sent to any part of the world 
ready to be erected, and at the same time it greatly increases the magnifi- 
cence, elegance and beauty of bridges, it considerably lessens their expense, 
and their appearance by repainting will be ever new, and as they may be 
erected in all situations where stone bridges can be erected, they may, more- 
over, be erected in certain situations where, on account of ice, infirm foun- 
dations in the beds of rivers, low shores and various other causes, stone 
bridges cannot be erected 

The last convenience, and which is not inconsiderable, that I shall men- 
tion IS that after they are erected they may very easily be taken down with- 
out any injury to the materials of the construction, and be re-erected else- 
where. 



EXCERPTS FROM THE AGE OF REASON 


To My Fellow-Citizens of the United States of 

America 

I PUT the following work under your protection It contains my opinion 
upon religion You will do me justice to remember, that I have always 
strenuously supported the right of every man to his own opinion, however 
different that opinion might be to mme He who denies to another this right, 
makes a slave of himself to his present opinion, because he precludes him- 
self the right of changing it. 

The most formidable weapon agamst errors of every kmd is reason. I 
have never used any other, and I trust I never shall. 

Your affectionate fiiend and fellow-citizen, 

Thomas Paine. 

, Paris, January ay, O. S. lyg^ 


It has been my intention, for several years past, to publish my thoughts 
upon rehgion. I am well aware of the difficulties that attend the subject, 
and from that consideration, had reserved it to a more advanced period 
of hfe. I intended it to be the last offering 1 should make to my fellow- 
citizens of all nanons, and that at a time when the purity of the motive that 
induced me to it could not admit of a question, even by those who might 
disapprove the work The circumstance that has now taken place in France 
of the total abolition of the whole national order of priesthood, and of every- 
thing appertaining to compulsive systems of religion, and compulsive articles 
of faith, has not only precipitated my mtention, but rendered a work of this 
kmd exceedingly necessary, lest m the general wreck of superstition, of false 
systems of government and false theology, we lose sight of morality, of 
humanity and of the theology that is true. 

As several of my colleagues, and others of my fellow-citizens of France, 
have given me the example of making their voluntary and individual pro- 
fession of faith, I also will make mine, and I do this with all that sincerity 
and frankness with which the mind of man communicates with itself. 

I beheve m one God, and no more, and I hope for happiness beyond this 
life. 

I beheve in the equality of man, and I beheve that rehgious duties consist 
in domg justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring to make our fellow- 
creatures happy. 


161 
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But, lest It should be supposed that 1 believe many other things in addition 
to these, I shall, in the progress of this work, declare the things I do not 
believe, and my reasons for not believing them. 

I do not believe in the creed professed by the Jewish Church, by the 
Roman Church, by the Greek Chuich, by the Turkish Church, by the 
Protestant Church, nor by any church that I know of. My own mind is my 
own church. 

All national institutions of churches, whether Jewish, Christian or Turkish, 
appear to me no other than human inventions, set up to terrify and enslave 
mankind, and monopolize power and profit. 

I do not mean by this declaration to condemn those who believe other- 
wise, they have the same right to their belief as I have to mine. But it is 
necessary to the happiness of man that he be mentally faithful to himself. 
Infidehty does not consist m believing, or in disbelieving, it consists in 
professing to believe what he does not believe. 

It IS impossible to calculate the moral mischief, if I may so express it, that 
mental lying has produced in society. When a man has so far corrupted and 
prostituted the chastity of his mind as to subscribe his professional behef 
to things he docs not believe he has prepared himself for the comnussion 
of every other crime 

He takes up the trade of a priest for the sake of gain, and in order to 
qualify himself for that trade he begins with a perjury. Can we conceive 
any thing more destructive to morabty tlian this!“ 

Soon after I had pubhshed the pamphlet “Common Sense,” in America, 
1 saw the exceeding probabihty that a revolution m the system of govern- 
ment would be followed by a revolution in the system of religion. The 
adulterous connection of church and state, wherever it has taken place, 
whether Jewish, Chrismn or Turkish, has so effectually prohibited by pains 
and penalties every discussion upon estabhshed creeds, and upon first prin- 
ciples of religion, that unal the system of govermnent should be changed, 
those subjects could not be brought fairly and openly before the world; 
but that whenever this should be done, a revolution in the system of re- 
hgion would follow Human inventions and priestcraft would be detected, 
and man would return to the pure, unnruxed and unadulterated belief of 
one God, and no more 

But some, perhaps, will say Are we to have no Word of God— no revela- 
tion^ I answer. Yes, there is a Word of God, there is a revelation. 

The Word of God is ihe creation we behold and it is in this word, 
which no human invention can counterfeit or alter, that God speaketh uni- 
versally to man 

It IS only in the Creation that all our ideas and conceptions of a Word 
of God can unite. The Creanon speaks a umversal language, independently 
of human speech or human language, multiplied and various as they be. It 
is an ever-existing original, which every man can read. It cannot be forged, 
it cannot be counterfeited, it cannot be lost, it cannot be altered, it cannot 
be suppressed. It does not depend upon the will of man whether it shall be 
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published or not, it publishes itself from one end of the earth to the other. 
It preaches to all naaons and to all worlds, and this Word of God reveals 
to man all that is necessary for man to know of God. 

Do we want to contemplate His power? We see it m the immensity of the 
creation. Do we want to contemplate His wisdom? We see it in the un- 
changeable order by which the incomprehensible whole is governed. Do we 
want to contemplate His munificence? We see it in the abundance with 
which He fills the earth. Do we want to contemplate His mercy? We see 
it in His not withholding that abundance even from the unthankful. In fine, 
do we want to know what God is? Search the Scripture called the creation. 

That which is now called natural philosophy, embracmg the whole circle 
of science, of which astronomy occupies the chief place, is the study of the 
works of God, and of the power and wisdom of God in His works, and is 
the true theology. 

It IS a fraud to call the sciences human invention; it is only the application 
of them that is human. Every science has for its basis a system of principles 
as fixed and unalterable as those by which the universe is regulated and 
governed. Man cannot make principles, he can only discover them. 

For example Every person who looks at an almanac sees an account when 
an eclipse will take place, and he sees also that it never fails to take place 
according to the account there given. This shows that man is acquainted 
with the laws by which the heavenly bodies move. But it would be some- 
thing worse than ignorance, were any church on earth to say that those 
laws are a human invention. 

It would also be ignorance, or something worse, to say that the scientific 
principles by the aid of which man is enabled to calculate and foreknow 
when an eclipse will take place are a human invention. Man cannot invent 
anything that is eternal and immutable, and the scientific piinciples he em- 
ploys for this purpose must be, and are of necessity, as eternal and immutable 
as the laws by which the heavenly bodies move, or they could not be used 
as they are to ascertain the time when, and the manner how, an echpse wdl 
take place. 

The scientific principles that man employs to obtain the foreknowledge 
of an echpse, or of anything else relating to the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, are contained chiefly m that part of science which is called trigo- 
nometry, or the properties of a triangle, which, when applied to the study 
of the heavenly bodies, is called astronomy, when applied to direct the 
course of a ship on the ocean it is called navigation, when applied to the 
construction of figures drawn by rule and compass it is called geometry, 
when applied to the construcnon of plans or edifices it is called architecture; 
when apphed to the measurement of any portion of the surface of the 
earth it is called land surveying In fine, it is the soul of science, it is an 
eternal truth, it contains the mathematical demonstration of which man 
spealts, and the extent of its uses is unknown 

It may be said that man can make or draw a triangle, and therefore a tri- 
angle is a human invention. 
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But the triangle, when drawn, is no other than the image of the principle; 
It is a dehneation to the eye, and from thence to the mind, of a principle 
that would otherwise be imperceptible The triangle does not make the prin- 
ciple, any more than a candle taken into a room that was dark makes the 
chairs and tables that before were invisible. All the properties of a triangle 
exist independently of the figure, and existed before any triangle was drawn 
or thought of by man Man had no more to do in the formaaon of these 
properties or principles than he had to do in making the laws by which 
the heavenly bodies move, and therefore the one must have the same divine 
origin as the other. 

In the same manner, as it may be said, that man can make a triangle, so 
also, may it be said, he can make the mechanical instrument called a lever; 
but the principle by which the lever acts is a thing distinct from the in- 
strument, and would exist if the mstrument did not, it attaches itself to 
the instrument after it is made, the instrument, therefore, cannot act other- 
wise than It does act, neither can all the efforts of human invention make 
It act otherwise— that which, in all such cases, man calls the ejfect is no other 
than the principle itself rendeied perceptible to the senses. 

Since, then, man cannot make principles, from whence did he gam a knowl- 
edge of them, so as to be able to apply them, not only to things on earth, 
but to ascertain the moaon of bodies so immensely distant from him as all 
the heavenly bodies arc’ From whence, I ask, could he gam that knowledge, 
but from the study of the true theology’ 

It IS the structure of the universe that has taught this knowledge to man. 
That strucmre is an ever-existing exhibition of every principle upon which 
every part of mathematical science is founded. The offspring of this science 
is mechamcs, for mechanics is no other than the principles of science ap- 
plied practically. 

The man who proportions the several parts of a mill uses the same scien- 
tific principles as if he had the power of constructmg a universe; but as he 
cannot give to matter that invisible agency by which all the component 
parts of the immense machine of the universe have influence upon each 
other and act in motional unison together, without any apparent contact, 
and to which man has given the name of attraction, gravitation and repul- 
sion, he supplies the place of that agency by the humble imitation of teeth 
and cogs 

All the parts of a man’s microcosm must visibly touch, but could he gain 
a knowledge of that agency so as to be able to apply it in practise we might 
then say that another canomcal book of the Word of God had been dis- 
covered 

If man could alter the properties of the lever, so also could he alter the 
properties of the triangle, for a lever (taking that sort of lever which is 
called a steelyard, for the sake of explanation) forms, when in motion, a 
triangle The Ime it descends from (one point of that line being in the ful- 
crum), the line it descends to, and the chord of the arc which the end of 
the lever describes in the air, are the three sides of a triangle. 
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The other arm of the lever describes also a triangle, and the correspond- 
ing sides of those two triangles, calculated scientifically, or measured geo- 
metrically, and also the sines, tangents and secants generated from the angles, 
and geometrically measured, have the same proporuons to each other as the 
different weights have that Will balance each other on the lever, leaving the 
weight of the lever out of the case. 

It may also be said that man can make a wheel and axis, that he can put 
wheels of different magnitudes together, and produce a mill. SoU the case 
comes back to the same pomt, which is that he did not make the principle 
that gives the wheels those power;:. That principle is as unalterable as in the 
former cases, or rather it is the same principle under a different appearance 
to the eye 

The power that tw’o wheels of different magnitudes have upon each other 
is in the same proportion as if the semi-diameter of the tw^o wheels were 
joined together and made into that kind of lever I have described, suspended 
at the part where the semi-diameters jom, for the two wheels, scienufically 
considered, are no other than the two circles generated by the motion of 
the compound lever. 

It IS from the study of the true theology that all our knowledge of science 
is derived, and it is from that knowledge that all the arts have originated. 

The Almighty Lecturer, by displaying the principles of science in the 
structure of the umverse, has invited man to study and to imitation. It is as 
if He had said to the inhabitants of this globe that we call ours, “I have 
made an earth for man to dwell upon, and I have rendered the starry 
heavens visible, to teach him science and the arts. He can now provide for 
his own comfort, and learn from my munificence to all, to be kind to 

EACH OTHER.” 

Of what use is it, unless it be to teach man something, that his eye is en- 
dowed with the power of beholding to an incomprehensible distance an 
immensity of worlds revolving in the ocean of spaced Of what use is it that 
this immensity of worlds is visible to man? What has man to do with the 
Pleiades, with Orion, with Sinus, with the star he calls the North Star, with 
the moving orbs he has named Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, 
if no uses are to follow from their being visible? A less power of Vision 
would have been sufficient for man, if the immensity he now possesses were 
given only to waste itself, as it were, on an immense desert of space glitter- 
ing with shows 

It IS only by contemplating what he calls the starry heavens, as the book 
and school of science, that he discovers any use m their being visible to him, 
or any advantage resulting from his immensity of vision But when he 
contemplates the subject in this light, he sees an additional motive for say- 
, ing, that nothing mas made vn vam; for in vain would be this power of vision 
if it taught man nothing 

Here we are. The existence of an Almighty Power is sufficiently demon- 
strated to us, though we cannot conceive, as it is impossible we should. 
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the nature and manner of its existence. We cannot conceive how we came 
here ourselves, and yet ve know for a fact that we are here. 

We must know also that the Power that called us into being, can, if He 
pleases, and when He pleases, caU us to account for the manner in which we 
have lived here, and, therefore, without seeking any other motive for the 
belief. It IS rational to believe that He will, for we know beforehand that 
He can. The probability or even possibility of the thing is all that we ought 
to know, for if w e knew it as a fact, we should be the mere slaves of terror, 
our belief would have no merit, and our best actions no virtue. 

Deism, then, teaches us, w ithout the possibihty of being deceived, all that 
is necessary or proper to be known. The creation is the Bible of the Deist. 
He there reads, m the handwriting of the Creator himself, the certainty of 
His existence and the immutability of His power. 

The probability tliat we may be called to account hereafter will, to a re- 
flecting mind, have the influence of belief, for it is not our belief or our dis- 
belief that can make or unmake the fact. As this is the state vve are in, and 
which It IS proper we should be in, as free agents, it is the fool only, and 
not the philosopher, or even the prudent man, that would live as if there 
were no God 

The only religion that has not been invented, and that has in it every 
evidence of divine onginaht)-, is pure and simple Deism k must have been 
the first, and will probably be the last, that man believes But pure and 
simple Deism does not answer the purpose of despotic governments They 
cannot lay hold of religion as an engme, but b)' mixing it with human 
inventioas, and making their owm authority a part, neither does it answer the 
avarice of priests, but by incorporating themselves and their functions with 
it, and becoming, like the government, a party m the system It is this that 
forms the otherwise mysterious connection of Church and State, the 
Church humane, and the State tyTanmc. 

Were man unpressed as fully and as strongly as he ought to be with the 
belief of a God, his moral life would be regulated by the force of that 
behef, he would stand in awe of God and of himself, and would not do the 
thing that could not be concealed from either. To give tins belief the full 
opportunity of force, it is necessary that it acts alone. This is Deism 

We can know God only through His works We cannot have a concep- 
tion of any one attribute but by following some principle that leads to it. 
We have only a confused idea of His power, if we have not the means of 
comprehending something of its immensity. We can have no idea of His 
wisdom, but by knowing the order and manner in which it acts. The prin- 
ciples of science lead to this knowledge, for the Creator of man is the 
Creator of science, and it is through that medium that man can see God, as 
It were, face to face 

Could a man be placed in a situation, and endowed with the power of 
vision, to behold at one view, and to contemplate deliberately, the structure 
of the universe; to mark the movements of the several planets, the cause of 
their varying appearances, the unerrmg order m which they revolve, even 
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to the remotest comet, their connection and dependence on each other, and 
to know the system of laws established by the Creator, that governs and 
regulates the whole, he would then conceive, far beyond what any church 
theology can teach him, the power, the wisdom, the vastness, the munifi- 
cence of the Creator, he would then see, that all the knowledge man has of 
science, and that all mechanical arts by which he renders his situation com- 
fortable here, are derived from that source, his mind, exalted by the scene, 
and convinced by the fact, would increase in gratitude as it increased in 
knowledge, his religion or his worship would become united with his im- 
provement as a man, any employment he followed, that had any connection 
with the principles of the creation, as everything of agriculture, of science 
and of the mechanical arts has, would teach him more of God, and of the 
gratitude he owes to Him, than any theological Christian sermon he now 
hears. 

Though man cannot arrive, at least in this life, at the actual scene I have 
described, he can demonstrate it, because he has a knowledge of die prm- 
ciples upon which the creation is constructed. We know that the greatest 
works can be represented in model, and that the umverse can be repre- 
sented by the same means 

The same principles by which we measure an inch, or an acre of ground, 
will measure to millions in extent. A circle of an inch diameter has the same 
geometrical properues as a circle that would circumscribe the umverse. 

The same properoes of a triangle that will demonstrate upon paper the 
course of a ship, will do it on the ocean, and when applied to what are called 
the heavenly bodies, will ascertain to a minute the time of an eclipse, though 
these bodies are millions of miles from us. This knowledge is of divine origin, 
and It IS from the Bible of the Creation that man has learned it 

All the knowledge man has of science and of machmery, by the aid of 
which his existence is rendered comfortable upon earth, and without which 
he would be scarcely distinguishable in appearance and condition from a 
common animal, comes from the great machine and structure of the universe. 

The constant and unwearied observations of our ancestors upon the move- 
ments and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, in what are supposed to have 
been the early ages of the world, have brought this knowledge upon earth 
The Almighty is the great mechanic of the creanon, the first philosopher 
and original teacher of all science Let us, then, learn to reverence our mas- 
ter, and let us not forget the labors of our ancestors 

Had we, at this day, no knowledge of machinery, and were it possible 
that man could have a view, as I have before described, of the structure and 
machmery of the universe, he would soon conceive the idea of constructing 
some at least of the mechanical works we now hav^e, and the idea so con- 
ceived would progiessively advance m practice. Or could a model of the 
universe, such as is called an orrery, be presented before him and put in 
motion, his mind would arrive at the same idea. 

The Bible of the Creation is inexhaustible m texts. Every part of science, 
whether connected with the geomeny of the universe, with the systems of 
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animal and vegetable life, or with the properaes of inanimate matter, is a text 
as well for devotion as for philosophy— for gratitude as for human improve- 
ment. It will perhaps be said, that if such a revolution m the system of re- 
ligion takes place, every preacher ought to be a philosopher. Most certainly; 
and every house of devotion a school of science. 


AN EXPLANATION 


My Dear and Venerable Friend, Samuel Adams I received with great 
pleasure your friendly and affectionate letter of November thirtieth, and I 
thank you also for the frankness of it. Between men in pursuit of truth, 
and whose object is the happiness of man both here and hereafter, there 
ought to be no reserve. Even error has a claim to indulgence, if not respect, 
when it is believed to be truth. 

I am obliged to you for your affectionate, remembrance of what you 
style my services in awakening the pubhc mind to a declaration of inde- 
pendence, and supporting it after it was declared. I also, like you, have 
often looked back on those times, and have thought that if independence had 
not been declared at the time it was, the public mmd could not have been 
brought up to it afterwards. 

It will immediately occur to you, who were so intimately acquainted with 
the situation of things at that time, that I allude to the black times of 
Seventy-six, for though I know, and you my friend also know, they were 
no other than the natural consequence of the mihtary blunders of that 
campaign, the country might have viewed them as proceeding from a natural 
mabihty to support its cause against the enemy, and have sunk under the 
despondency of that misconceived idea. This was the impression against 
which It was necessary the country should be strongly animated. 

I come now to the second part of your letter, on which I shall be as 
frank with you as you are witli me 

“But (say you), when I heard you had turned your mind to a defense of 
mfdeltty 1 felt myself much astomshed, etc.”— What, my good friend, do 
you call believing in God mfidelity^ for that is the great point maintained in 
“The Age of Reason” against all divided beliefs and allegorical divimaes. 
The Bishop of Llandaff (Doctor Watson) not only acknowledges this, but 
pays me some compliments upon it (in his answer to the second part of 
that work) “There ts (says he) a philosophical sublimity in some of your 
ideas vchen speaking of the Creator of the Universe'' 

What then (my much esteemed friend, for I do not respect you the less 
because we differ, and that perhaps not much in religious sentiments), what, 
I ask, is this thing called infidelity^ If we go back to your ancestors and 
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mine three or four hundred years ago, for we must have had fathers and 
grandfathers or we should not be here, we shall find them praying to Saints 
and Virgins, and believing in purgatory and transsubstanoation; and there- 
fore all of us are infidels according to our forefathers’ behef. If we go back 
to times more ancient we shall again be mfidels, according to the belief of 
some other forefathers. 

The case, my friend, is that the world has been over-run with fable and 
creeds of human invention, with sectaries of whole nations against all other 
nations, and sectaries of those sectaries in each of them agamst each other. 
Every sectary, except the Quakers, has been a persecutor. Those who fled 
from persccunon persecuted in their turn, and it is this confusion of creeds 
that has filled the world with persecution and deluged it with blood. 

Even the depredation on your commerce by the Barbary powers sprang 
from the crusades of the Church against those powers. It was a war of creed 
against creed, each boasting of God for its author, and revihng each other 
with the name of infidel. If I do not believe as you believe, it proves that 
you do not believe as I believe, and this is all that it proves. 

There is however one point of union wherein all rehgions meet, and that 
is m the first aracle of every man’s creed, and of every nation’s creed, that 
has any creed at all. 7 believe tn God. Those who rest here, and there are 
millions who do, cannot be wrong as far as their creed goes Those who 
choose to go further may be vjrong, for it is impossible that all can be right, 
since there is so much contradiction among them. The first therefore are, in 
my opinion, on the safest side. 

I presume you are so far acquainted with ecclesiastical history as to Itnow, 
and the bishop who has answered me has been obliged to acknowledge the 
fact, that the books that compose the New Testament were voted by yeas 
and rays to be the Word of God, as you now vote a law, by the popish 
Councils of Nice and Laodicea about one thousand four hundred and fifty 
years ago. With respect to the fact there is no dispute, neither do I menaon 
It for the sake of controversy. This vote may appear authority enough to 
some, and not authority enough to others. It is proper however that every- 
body should know the fact. 

With respect to “The Age of Reason,” which you so much condemn, and 
that I believe without having read it, for you say only that you heard of it, 
I will inform you of a circumstance, because you cannot know it by other 
means 

I have said in the first page of the first part of that work that it had long 
been my intention to publish my thoughts upon religion, but that I had re- 
served It to a later time of life I have now to inform you why I wrote it 
and published it at the time I did 

In the first place, I saw my life in continual danger. My friends were fall- 
ing as fast as the guillotine could cut their heads off, and as I every day 
expected the same fate, I resolved to begin my work I appeared to myself 
to be on my death-bed, for death was on every side of me, and I had no 
time to lose. This accounts for my writing it at the time I did, and so nicely 
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did the tune and the intention meet that I had not finished the first part of 
that work more than sue hours before I was arrested and taken to prison. 
Joel Barlow was with me and knows the fact. 

In the second place, the people of France were running headlong into 
atheism, and I had the work translated and published m their own language 
to stop them in that career, and fix them to the first article (as I have before 
said) of every man’s creed who has any creed at all, 1 believe in God 

I endangered my own Me, in the first place, by opposmg in the Conven- 
tion the execution of the King, and by labormg to show they were trying 
the monarchy and not the man, and that the crimes imputed to him were 
the crimes of the monarchical system, and I endangered it a second time by 
opposing atheism, and yet soine of your priests, for I do nor believe that aU 
are perverse, cry out, m the war-whoop of monarchical priest-craft. What 
an infidel, what a wicked man, is Thomas Paine' They might as well add, for 
he believes in God and is against shedding blood. 

But all this war-whoop of the pulpit has some concealed object Religion 
is not the cause, but is the stalking horse They put it forward to conceal 
themselves behind it It is not a secret that there has been a party composed 
of the leaders of the Federalists, for I do not mclude all Federalists w’lth their 
leaders, who have been working by various means for several years past to 
overturn the Federal Constitution estabhshed on the representative system, 
and place government in the New World on the corrupt system of the Old. 

To accomplish this a large standing army was necessary, and as a pretense 
for such an army the danger of a foreign invasion must be bellowed forth 
from the pulpit, from the press and by their public orators. 

I am not of a disposmon mchned to suspicion. It is in its nature a mean 
and cowardly passion, and upon the whole, even admitting error mto the 
case, it is better, I am sure, it is more generous, to be wrong on the side of 
confidence than on the side of suspicion But I know as a fact that the Eng- 
lish Government distributes annually fifteen hundred pounds sterling among 
the Presbyterian ministers in England and one thousand among those of 
Ireland, and when I hear of the strange discourses of some of your min- 
isters and professors of colleges, I cannot, as the Quakers say, find freedom 
m my mind to acquit them Their anti-revolutionary doctrines invite sus- 
picion even against one’s wiU, and in spite of one’s charity to believe weU 
of them 

As you have given me one Scriptuie phrase I will give you another for 
those ministers It is said in Exodus xxu 28, “Thou shalt not revile the Gods 
nor curse the riilei of thy people ” But those ministers, such I mean as Dr. 
Emmons, curse ruler and people both, for the majority are, politically, the 
people, and it is those who have chosen the ruler whom they curse. As 
to the first part of the verse, that of not reviling the Gods, it makes no part 
of my scripture. 1 have but one God 

Smee I began tins letter, for I write it by piece-meal as I have leisure, I 
have seen the four letters that passed between you and John Adams. In your 
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first letter you say, “Let divines and philosophers, statesmen and patriots, 
umte their endeavors to renovate the age by mculcating in the minds of 
youth the fear and love of the Deny and universal philanthropy.” 

Why, my dear friend, this is exactly my religion, and is the whole of it. 
That you may have an idea that “The Age of Reason” (for 1 bebeve you 
have not read it) inculcates this reverential fear and love of the Deity I will 
give you a paragraph from it. 

Do we want to contemplate His power^ We see it in the immensity of the crea- 
tion. Do we want to contemplate His wisdom? We see it m the unchangeable 
order by uhich the incomprehensible whole is governed Do ue want to con- 
template His munificence? We see it in the abundance with which He fills the 
earth Do we want to contemplate His mercy? We see it in His not withholding 
that abundance even from the unthankful 

As I am fully with you in your first part, that respecting the Deity, so 
am I in your second, that of universal philanthropy; by which I do not 
mean merely the sennmental benevolence of wishing well, but the prac- 
tical benevolence of doing good. We cannot serve the Deity in die manner 
we serve those who cannot do without that service He needs no service 
from us We can add nothmg to eternity. But it is in our power to render 
a service acceptable to Him, and that is not by praying, but by endeavoring 
to make his creatures happy. 

A man does not serve God when he prays, for it is himself he is trymg to 
serve, and as to hiring or paying men to pray, as if the Deity needed instruc- 
tion, It IS, in my opinion, an abomination One good schoolmaster is of more 
use and of more value than a load of such persons as Dr. Emmons and some 
others. 

You, my dear and much respected friend, are now far in the vale of 
years, I have yet, I believe, some years m store, for I have a good state of 
health and a happy mind, and 1 take care of both by nourishing the first with 
temperance and the latter with abundance. This, I believe, you will allow to 
be the true philosophy of life 

You will see by my third letter to the ciazens of the United States that I 
have been exposed to, and preserved through, many dangers, but instead of 
buffeting the Deity with prayers as if I distrusted Him, or must dictate to 
Him, I reposed myself on His protection, and you, my friend, will find, 
even in your last moments, more consolation in the silence of resignation 
than in the murmuring wish of a prayer. 

In everything which you say in your second letter to John Adams, re- 
spectmg our rights as men and atizens in this world, I am perfectly with 
you. On other points we have to answer to our Creator and not to each 
other. The key of heaven is not in the keepmg of any sect, nor ought the 
road to it be obstructed by any. 

Our relation to each otlier in this world is as men, and the man who is a 
friend to man and to his rights, let his religious opimons be what they may. 
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IS a good citizen, to whom I can give, as I ought to do, and as every other 
ought, the right hand of fellowship, and to none with more hearty good 
will, my dear friend, than to you. 

Thomas Paine. 

Federal Ctty, January i, 1S03. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 


The writer of this remembers a remark made to him by Mr Jefferson con- 
cerning the English newspapers, which at that time, 1787, while Mr. Jeffer- 
son was Minister at Pans, were most vulgarly abusive The remark apphes 
with equal force to the Federal papers of America. The remark was, that 
“the licentiousness of the press produces the same effect as the restraint of 
the press was intended to do if the restraint was to prevent things being 
told, and the licentiousness of the press prevents things being believed when 
they are told.” 

We have in this State an evidence of the truth of this remark. The number 
of Federal papers in the city and State of New York, are more than five to 
one to the number of Republican papers, yet the majority of the elections 
go always against the Federal papers, w'hich is demonstrative evidence that 
the licenaousness of those papers is destitute of credit. 

Whoever has made observation on the characters of nations will find it 
generally true that the manners of a nation, or of a party, can be better as- 
certained from the character of its press than from any other public circum- 
stance. If its press is licentious, its manners are not good. Nobody believes a 
common liar or a common defamer. 

Nothing IS more common with printers, especially of newspapers, than 
the continual cry of the Liberty of the Press, as if because they are printers 
they are to have more privileges than other people As the term Liberty of 
the Press is adopted m this country without being understood, I will state 
the origin of it and show what it means The term comes from England, 
and the case was as follows 

Prior to what is in England called the Revolution, w’hich was in 1688, no 
work could be published in that country without first obtaining the permis- 
sion of an officer appointed by the Government for inspecting works in- 
tended for publication The same was the case in France, except that in 
France there were forty who were called Censors, and in England there was 
but one, called Imprimateur. 

At the Revolution, the office of Imprimateur was abolished, and as works 
could then be published without first obtainmg the permission of the gov- 
ernment officer, the press was, in consequence of that aboliaon, said to be 
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fjree, and it was from this circumstance that the term Liberty of the Press 
arose. The press, which is a tongue to the eye, was then put exactly in the 
case of the human tongue. A man does not ask liberty beforehand to say 
something he has a mind to say, but he becomes answerable afterw'ards for 
the atrocities he may utter. 

In hke manner, if a man makes the press utter atrocious things he becomes 
as answerable for them as if he had uttered them by word of mouth. Mr. 
Jefferson has said m his inaugural speech, that “error of opivion might be 
tolerated, when reason nas left free to combat if.” This is sound philosophy 
m cases of error. But there is a difference between error and licentiousness. 

Some law'yers in defending their chents (for the generahty of lawyers, 
like Swiss soldiers, will fight on either side), have often given their opinion 
of what they defined the liberty of the press to be. One said it was this, 
another said it was that, and so on, according to the case they were pleadmg. 
Now these men ought to have knowm that the term liberty of the press arose 
from a fact, the abolition of the office of Impnmateur, and that opinion has 
nothing to do in the case. The term refers to the fact of printing free from 
prior restraint, and not at all to the matter prmted, whether good or bad 
The pubhc at large— or in case of prosecution, a jury of the country— wnll 
be judges of the matter. 


THE WILL OF THOMAS PAINE 


The last Will and Testament of me, the subscriber, Thomas Paine, reposing 
confidence m my Creator, God, and m no other being, for I know of no 
other, nor believe m any other. 1 , Thomas Paine, of the State of New York, 
author of the work entitled “Common Sense,” written in Philadelphia, m 
1775, and published in that city the beginning of January, 1776, which 
awaked America to a declaration of independence on the fourth of July 
following, which was as fast as the work could spread through such an ex- 
tensive country, author also of the several numbers of the “American Crisis,” 
thirteen in all, published occasionally during the progress of the Revolution- 
ary War— the last is on the peace, author also of “Rights of Man,” parts the 
first and second, written and published in London, in 1791 and 1792, author 
also of a work on rehgion, “Age of Reason,” parts the first and second— 
N. B. I have a third part by me in manuscript, and an answer to the Bishop 
of LlandafI, author also of a work, lately published, entitled “Examination of 
the Passages in the New Testament, Quoted from the Old, and called 
Prophecies concerning Jesus Christ, and showing there are no Prophecies of 
any such Person’ , author also of several other works not here enumerated, 
“Dissertanons on First Principles of Government— Dcchne and Fall of the 
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English System of Finance— Agrarian Justice,” etc., etc,, make this my last 
will and testament, that is to say . * , , ' 

I give and bequeath to my executors hereinafter appointed, Walter Mor- 
ton and Thomas Addis Emmet, thirty shares I hold in the New York 
Phoenix Insurance Company, which cost me fourteen hundred and seventy 
dollars, they are worth now upwards of fifteen hundred dollars, and all my 
movable effects, and also the money that may be in my trunk or elsewhere 
at die time of my decease, paymg thereout the expenses of my funeral, in 
TRUST as to the said shares, movables, and money, for Margaret Brazier 
Bonneville, wife of Nicholas Bonneville, of Paris, for her own sole and 
separate use, and at her own disposal, notwithstanding her coverture. 

As to my farm in New Rochelle, I give, devise, and bequeath the same to 
my said executors, Walter Morton and Thomas Addis Emmet, and to the 
survivor of them, his heirs and assigns forever, in trust nevertheless, to seU 
and dispose of the north side thereof, now in the occupaoon of Andrew A. 
Dean, beginnmg at the west end of the orchard, and running in a line with 

the land sold to Coles, to the end of the farm, and to apply the 

money arismg from such sale as hereinafter directed. 

I give to my friends Walter Morton, of the New York Phoenix Insurance 
Company, and Thomas Addis Emmet, counselor at law, late of Ireland, two 
hundred dollars each, and one hundred dollars to Mrs Palmer, widow of 
Elihu Palmer, late of New York, to be paid out of the money arising from 
said sale, and 1 give the remainder of the money arising from that sale, 
one-half thereof to Clio Rickman, of High or Upper Mary-le-Bone 
Street, London, and the other half to Nicholas Bonneville, of Pans, husband 
of Margaret B Bonneville, aforesaid and as to the South part of the said 
farm, contaimng upwards of one hundred acres, in trust to rent out the same, 
or otherwise put it to profit, as shall be found most advisable, and to pay 
the rents and profits thereof to the said Margaret B Bonneville, m trust for 
her children, Benjamin Bonneville, and Thomas Bonneville, their education 
and maintenance, unnl they come to the age of twenty-one years, in order 
that she may bring them well up, give them good and useful learning, and 
instruct them in their duty to God, and the practise of morality, the rent of 
the land, or the interest of the money for w'hich it may be sold, as herein- 
after mentioned, to be employed in their education 

And after the youngest of the said children shall have arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, in further trust to convey the same to the said children, 
share and share alike, m fee simple But if it shall be thought advisable by my 
executors and executrix, or the survivors of them, at any time before the 
youngest of the said ehildren shall come of age, to sell and dispose of the 
said south side of the said farm, in that case I hereby authorize and empower 
my said executors to sell and dispose of the same, and I direct that the money 
arismg from such sale be put mto stock, either in the United States Bank 
stock, or New York Phoenix Insurance Company stock, the interest or divi- 
dends thereof to be applied as is already directed for the education and 
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irpintenance of the said children, and the principal to be transferred to the 
said children, or the survivor of them, on his or their coming of age 

I know not if the Society of people called Quakers, admit a person to be 
buried in their burying ground, who does not belong to their Society, but if 
they do, or will admit me, I would prefer bemg buried there, my father 
belonged to that profession, and I was partly brought up in it. But if it is not 
consistent with their rules to do this, I desire to be buried on my own farm 
at New Rochelle. 

The place where I am to be buried, to be a square of twelve feet, to be 
enclosed with rows of trees, and a stone or post and rail fence, with a head- 
stone with my name and age engraved upon it, author of “Common Sense.” 
I nominate, constitute, and appoint Walter Morton, of the New York 
Phcemx Insurance Company, and Thomas Addis Emmet, counselor at law, 
late of Ireland, and Margaret B Bonneville, executors and executrix to this 
my last will and testament, requesting the said Walter Morton and Thomas 
Addis Emmet, that they will give what assistance they conveniently can to 
Mrs. Bonneville, and see that the children be well brought up. Thus placing 
confidence in their friendship, I herewith take my final leave of them and of 
the world. 

1 have lived an honest and useful life to mankmd, my time has been spent 
m doing good, and I die in perfect composure and resignation to the will of 
my Creator, God.' Dated the eighteenth day of January, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and nme, and I have also signed my name to the 
other sheet of this will, in testimony of its being a part thereof. 


AFTER THIS LIFE 


I HAVE said, in the first part of “The Age of Reason,” that “/ hope for happi- 
ness after this life ” This hope is comfortable to me, and I presume not to go 
beyond the comfortable idea of hope, with respect to a future state. 

I consider myself m the hands of my Creator, and that He wdl dispose of 
me after this hfe consistently with His justice and goodness I leave all these 
matters to Him, as my Creator and friend, and I hold it to be presumption in 
man to make an article of faith as to what the Creator will do with us here- 
after I do not believe because a man and a woman make a child that it 
imposes on the Creator the unavoidable obhgation of keeping the being so 
made in eternal existence hereafter It is m His power to do so, or not to do 
so, and it is not in our power to decide which He will do. 

The book called the New Testament, which I hold to be fabulous and 
have shown to be false, gives an account in Matthew xxv of what is there 
called the last day, or the day of judgment. 
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The whole world, according to that account, is divided into two p*i,rts, 
the righteous and the unrighteous, figuratively called the sheep and ‘^he 
goats. They are then to receive their sentence. To the one, figuratively 
called the sheep, it says, “Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world” To the other, figura- 
tively called the goats, it says, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and hts angels” 

Now the case is, the world cannot be thus divided the moral world, like 
the physical world, is composed of numerous degrees of character, running 
imperceptibly one into the other, in such a manner that no fixed point of 
division can be found in either That point is nowhere, or is everywhere. 

' The whole world might be divided into two parts numerically, but not as 
to moral character, and therefore the metaphor of dividing them, as sheep 
and goats can be divided, whose difference is marked by their external fig- 
ure, is absurd AU sheep are stiU sheep, all goats are still goats, it is their 
physical namre to be so. But one part of the world are not all good alike, nor 
the other part all wicked alike. There are some exceedmgly good, others 
exceedmgly wicked 

There is another description of men who cannot be ranked with either 
the one or the other— they belong neither to the sheep nor the goats; and 
there is still another description of them who are so very insignificant, both 
in character and conduct, as not to be worth the trouble of dammng or 
saving, or of raising from the dead. 

My own opinion is, that those whose lives have been spent in doing good, 
and endeavoring to make their fellow-mortals happy, for this is the only way 
in which we can serve God, will be happy hereafter; and that the very 
wicked will meet with some punishment. But those who are neither good 
nor bad, or are too insignificant for notice, will be dropped entirely. 

This is my opinion It is consistent with my idea of God’s justice, and 
with the reason that God has given me, and I gratefully know that He has 
given me a large share of that divine gift. 




